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HOW TO USE THIS GUIDE 



Local districts and teachers can use this guide in a variety of ways: 

Some districts will use this guide throughout their entire arts program development process. Curriculum 
committee members might begin by reading Chapter 1 to establish a philosophical context, p^^y might dien move 
on to Chapter 4 for guidance in conducting a self-study, writing a philosophy and goals, and building objectives based 
on the standards and recommendations outlined in Chapters Zand 3. They might alsoconsult the appropriate section 
in Chapter 5 as they design assessment. 

Other districts may wish to use the guide as a reference document, consulting individual sections when they 
encounter difficulty with a particular step in their curriculum development sequence. For example: 

• If members of a district's arts curriculum team have generated a variety of individual ideas for their local 
philosophy and want to review current thinking in the field before finalizing their draft, they might read 
Section 2 of Chapter 1 , entitled "Toward a Philosophy of Arts Education. " They also may want to examine 
the model local philosophies presented in Appendix C. 

• If the group has already developed a philosophy but finds itself struggling with the development of arts 
goals, the members may wish to read Chapters 2 and 4. They could then either adapt the goals pre^nted 
therein; consider building their own goak on the recommended content standards for their ^ciphn^ 
adapt model goals from other districts that are presented in Appendix D; or use the worksheets in theback 
of Chapter 4 to generate their own goals. 

• If the district has developed a curriculum but is evaluating whether it has provided appropriate 
resources, or if it is planning a new facility, its leaders might wish to refer to the components of effective 
programs provided in Chapter 3 and consult the outside references cited therein. 

Still other districts may decide to complete a draft version of each component of their curriculum, then refer to the ideas 
presented in the relevant section of each chapter of this guide to check the thoroughness or quaUty of their work. For 
example, after writing a set of music objectives for Grade 8, a curriculum team might check its work agamst *e music 
standards for Grade 8 outlined in Chapter 2 to see whether their draft objectives cover an appropriate range ot content. 
The team might compare its draft content scope-and-sequence to models provided in Appendix E, or use the checklists 
provided in Chapter 4 to evaluate the quaUty of its draft philosophy, goals and objectives. 

Districts that make thoughtful use of the contents and processes of this guide to develop and retoe their arts education 
programs, and support those programs with the essential resources outlined in Chapter 3, will provide their students 
with the opportunity aU children deserve: to make the arts an enriching and satisfying part of their hves. 
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PREFACE 



The Connecticut State Board of Education believes that every student needs and deserves a 
high quality, comprehensive education in all of the arts, including dance, music, theatre and 
the visual arts. The arts play an essential role in the daily lives of citizens in our society, and 
are essential to the expression of human experience. An understanding of the arts, as well as 
the ability to participate in creating and performing the arts, are essential attributes of an 
educated person. State Board of Education Position Statement on Arts Education (full 
text in Appendix A) 



Purposes And Vision Of this Guide 

The primary purpose of this guide is to assist local school districts in developing quality programs in the visual and 
performing arts: dance, music, theatre and the visual arts. Because the giiide presents goals and standards for student 
learning in the arts, as well as models of quality curriculum, the document is also a useful resource for pre-service 
teacher preparation and in-service professional development programs. 

The vision of arts education outlined in this guide isboth active and thoughtful, rooted in hands-on work with 
the materials of the arts but always moving students toward understanding, reflecting on and makirig critical 
judgments about their own and others' art work. Students who achieve these goals will be prepared for a lifetime of 
involvement in and enjoyment of the arts. 

The cornerstone of Connecticut's arts program goals is the expectation that, in each art form, students learn 
to carry out the three artistic processes: creating new art works, performing existing art works, and responding to the 
art works and performcinces of others. Independently carrying out these processes requires students to understand 
and apply the principles outlined in the standards; conversely, each standard outlines one or more steps or aspects 
of the artistic process. The processes, therefore, provide unifying threads that help teachers orgaruze a sequential, 
standards-based program of arts instruction and assessment. 

The K-12 arts program envisioned in the standards is one designed to help each child find a personal path to 
lifelong involvement in the arts. Students in such a program will receive a comprehensive education in all four visual 
and performing arts during Grades K-8, then select at least one art form to pursue in sufficient depth at the high school 
level so that they are empowered to maintain active involvement as an adult. Providing children with such a quality 
arts education will require many districts to develop a deeper and more comprehensive program of instruction in the 
arts than has been offered in the past, including expert instruction in the imderrepresented but important areas of 
dance and theatre. 

Overview Of This Guide 

This guide recommends goals, standards and proven procedures for developing, implementing and assessing local 
programs. The document also provides illustrative examples to help those who use the guide imderstand and apply 
the principles outlined herein. 

The overall content of the chapters and appendices are as follows; 

Chapter 1: Vision and Philosophy. Chapter 1 presents Cormecticut's vision for education m the visual and 
performing arts, and describes the general role of the arts in society and in education. The contents of this chapter 
provide a foundation for building a local program philosophy and for communicating the value of the arts m education 
to others outside the arts education community. 

Chapter 2: Connecticut's Arts Goals and Standards. Chapter 2 presents Connecticut's recommended program goals 
and standards for student learning in the arts. The chapter is divided into five parts: a conunon mtroducHon for aU 
of the visual and performing arts, followed by a section devoted to goals and standards in each of the four arts 
disciplines. The goals and standards presented in this chapter also appear in Connecticut's Common Core ofUammg 
(1998) and Connecticut K-12 Curriculum Framework (1998), documents outlining Cormecticut's core curriculum that 
maybe viewed or downloaded by accessing the curriculum area of the State Department of Education website, http;/ 
/ www.state.ct.us / sde 
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The Connecticut content and performance standards presented in this guide are adapted from the National 
Standards in the Arts. There are several reasons why the statewide committees of educators, artists and other citizeris 
who developed this guide chose to use and improve upon the national standards. First and foremost, Cormecticut s 
committee members had a great deal of direct input into the writing and refinement of the national standards, and 
ultimately concluded that those standards reflected the best thinking of their professions. Another compelling reason 
that the committee built their vision on the national standards is that doing so enables Connecticut's educators to draw 
on the great wealth of ideas and materials keyed to the standards - such as published collections of instructional 
strategies, assessment tasks and instructional materials - that have been developed by expert arts educators from 
across our nation. Connecticut's students deserve a quality education in the arts, and these standards provide the 
foundation for just such an education. 

Chapter 3: Components of Effective Arts Programs. Chapter 3 describes the essential arts program resources and 
conditions that districts should provide to enable their students to master the standards presented in Chapter 2. 
Collectively, these resources are often referred to as the "opportimity to learn. 

Chapter 4: Creating Local K-12 Curriculum Guides in the Arts. Chapter 4 recommends proven, step-by-step 
processes that local school districts can use when reviewing and revising their existing arts programs or developing 
new arts curriculum guides. The chapter illustrates those processes by referring to examples of quality local 
curriculum work located in the appendices. 

Chapter 5: Issues in Arts Education. Chapter 5 explores some of the key issues districts face as they develop and 
implement quality arts programs, and provides suggestions and reconunended references that may help resolve those 



Appendices. The appendices consist primarily of excerpts from exemplary standards-based arts cumculums 
developed by local arts curriculum teams. This section also presents Connecticut policy and legislation clarifymg the 
central importance of arts education, Connecticut's teacher standards in art and music, and a list of the state s arts- 
centered and arts magnet schools. 

The curriculum section of the Connecticut State E)epartment of Education website (www.state.ct.us/sde) provides 
additional useful resources that users can read and download, and provides links to others. Among those resources 
are "trace maps" in each arts discipline, which are examples of assessable activities in Grades 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 toat 
might help students master the standards in that discipline; and links and references to model local arts guide^ 
Teachers and program developers also can refer to www.CTcurriculum.org for examples of model units with 
assessment and student work based on Connecticut's arts standards. 



issues. 
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Vision And Philosophy 



Chapter 1 



CONNECTICUT'S VISION 
OF ARTS EDUCATION 

Every individual needs and deserves a quality arts edu* 
cation. The arts play a crucial role in our culture, 
economy and daily lives. State, local and national goals 
for education, therefore, consistently include the arts 
among the core subjects in the school curriculum.* 

Fundamental Premises 

This guide is based on the following premises: 

1. Each student has artistic ability in every art 
form which should be cultivated. 

2. A comprehensive education in the arts - 
dance, music, theatre and the visual arts - is 
an essential part of every child's prepara- 
tion for life. 

3. A comprehensive arts education prepares 
students to create, perform and respond to 
all of the arts, and to achieve advanced skills 
and understandings which prepare them for 
active lifetime participation in at least one 
art form. 

4. While education in all four of the arts shares 
common goals, each art form is a unique 
discipline, involving a distinct combination 
of abilities/ intelligences, skills and under- 
standings. 

5. Learning an art form requires substantive 
and sequential study with teachers who are 
expert in that discipline; ideally, this learn- 
ing should be reinforced by, and connected 
to, content taught by other teachers. 

Quality arts programs require all students to 
become actively involved in "making" (creating and per- 
forming) all of the arts, reflecting critically upon and 
improving their own work, and applying what they have 
learned by responding with understanding to others' 
work. Such instruction must be provided by expert teach- 
ers under conditions that make learning possible, some- 
times referred to as opportunity to learn. These conditions 
include: 

• high teacher and community expectations 
for student learning; 

• quality illustrative models that reflect those 
expectations, including examples of profes- 
sional quality art work and performances, 
expert teacher modeling and instruction, 
and multimedia examples of quality student 
work; 



• time to nurture students' skills and under- 
standings in the arts, including time to 
remediate student problems and time to as- 
sist interested or talented students as they 
pursue higher levels of achievement; and 

• facilities and equipment — including appro- 
priate multimedia technology — that allow 
students to create, perform, respond and 
reflect.* 



The Arts And Arts Education 



For purposes of this guide, the arts refers to the four vi- 
sual and performing arts: dance, music, theatre and the 
visual arts.' When this guide refers to an art form, arts 
discipline or field, it is referring to one of the visual and 
performing arts. The terms art work and work of art refer 
to created products which fall into one or more of these 
arts areas. 

Each art form is a clearly definable discipline with 
its own media, techniques, history and literature (reper- 
toire or body of works). Although the arts fulfiU similar 
roles in society, each arts discipline requires and culti- 
vates unique understandings and skills, and each draws 
on a unique combination of intelligences and talents.^ 

DANCE includes a wide variety of forms and 
functions in society, because people dance and view dance 
for very different reasons. It is a popular social activity 
and a prime means of expressing cultural heritage and 
identity. Dance can function as ritual, worship, social 
celebration, theatrical entertainment, and as a creative, 
dynamic and continually evolving art form. 

As an art form, dance is unique because it uses 
movement as its medium of expression and needs no 
other instrument than the dancer's body. Just as paint- 
ers use paint and musiciains use sound, dancers use move- 
ment. The art of choreography involves creating dances 
which communicate symbolically the choreographer's 
ideas and feelings. 

Dance education includes the study of different 
forms of dance in their cultural and historical contexts. 
Dance study should enable students to perform and re- 
spond to a range of different dance styles and techniques, 
from traditional folk dances to the highly evolved classi- 
cal techniques of ballet and Indian or African dance, to 
popular contemporary forms such as jazz, disco and street 
dance. 

The primary purpose and focus of dance in the 
school curriculum is the development of each student as 
an artist/choreographer. As students develop their own 
movement vocabulary and choreographic and perfor- 
mance skills, they should make regular reference to the 
work of established and recognized dance-makers from 
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film, video and live performances, in order to find inspi* 
ration and to deepen their understanding of dance. 

Children's preparation for dance begins at birth, 
as they are encouraged to move and to develop a sense 
of self in relation to the space around them. Young chil- 
dren need opportunities to experience rhythmic move- 
ment, such as by being rocked by a parent as songs are 
sung, and to engage in rhythmic movement themselves, 
such as by playing "patty cake" or skipping. Parents 
and preschool teachers should incorporate and move be- 
yond rhythmic activities by encouraging children to en- 
gage in expressive movement, such as responding freely 
to music or imaginatively imitating tinimal motions, cind 
by modeling such movement themselves. 

During the elementary and middle school years 
dance should be a regular part of physical education and 
music classes, and should be taught as a discipline in its 
own right by teachers who are expert in dance and cre- 
ative movement. Dance also should be incorporated into 
the regular classroom, for both educational and recre- 
ational purposes. At the high school level students 
should be offered series of elective courses that involve 
performing, creating and responding to different styles 
and types of dance. 

MUSIC encompasses a broad array of organized 
expressive sound, both with and without words. Across 
the centuries and around the world, music has been pro- 
duced using a wide array of media such as created in- 
struments, including traditional acoustic 2ind electronic 
sources; environmental sound sources ranging from 
natural objects, such as logs and rocks, to household uten- 
sils, such as spoons and washboards; and the human 
body, from vibrating vocal cords to stamping feet. The 
literature of music consists of an enormous range of rep- 
ertoire from a variety of classical, folk and popular tra- 
ditions, some of it preserved in notation and much of it 
passed down through oral tradition. 

The purpose of music education is to prepare 
students for a lifetime of active, satisfying involvement 
with music in a variety of forms. Contemporary life is 
filled with musical encounters. Music education should 
empower students to create, refine and notate their own 
original music; read, interpret and perform music litera- 
ture created by themselves and others; and respond with 
understanding to others' musical works and perfor- 
mances. 

Children's capacity to respond to music begins 
at least by birth, and — according to considerable evi- 
dence — possibly in the womb. Parents and preschool 
teachers should sing to, move with and play music for 
their children. Preschool teachers should incorporate a 
rich variety of other musical experiences on a daily ba- 
sis, such as by using music for transitions between ac- 
tivities. 

Elementary and middle school children should 
receive comprehensive instruction in music by expert 



teachers at least twice per week as well as experience 
music in their regular classrooms, such as by studying 
the music of various cultures in social studies classes or 
responding to music as a writing prompt. During the 
upper-elementary grades interested students should have 
opportunities to begin participating in chorus and to be- 
gin the study of bzmd and/or stringed instruments. (Ide- 
ally, string instruction should begin as early as kinder- 
garten.) During middle school, if not before, all students 
should have opportunities to compose music using elec- 
tronic technologies, and to study a harmonizing instru- 
ment such as the guitar or keyboard, as part of their re- 
quired general music courses. In addition to this core 
musical study, they should have opportunities to partici- 
pate in choral and instrumental ensembles. High schools 
should offer students sequential elective courses in vo- 
cal and instrumental ensemble (traditional, jazz and other 
ethnic forms), music composition (using electronic and 
other means), and harmonizing instruments (guitar, key- 
board). Advanced and highly motivated students should 
have opportunities to elect Advanced Placement courses, 
such as music theory. 

THEATRE is a collaborative art form which com- 
bines words, voice, movement and visual elements to 
express meaning. The field of theatre encompasses not 
only live improvised and scripted work, but also dramatic 
forms such as film, television and other electronic me- 
dia. E>ue to the increasingly pervasive influence of con- 
temporary theatrical media, theatre has enormous im- 
portance in citizens' lives. It is not possible for students 
to achieve media literacy without understanding and 
having hands-on experience with theatre. Theatre is 
about the examination and resolution of fundamental 
human issues, and is built on understanding and pre- 
senting interactions between people. 

Theatre work provides a vehicle for students to 
reflect on important aspects of life, in the process devel- 
oping their sensitivity to and deepening their understand- 
ings of others' points of view. The broad, worldwide base 
of theatrical literature or repertoire ranges from classical 
forms such as Japanese Kabuki and Shakespeare, to folk 
forms such as traditional puppetry, to contemporary 
forms such as animated cartoons and movies. Quality 
theatre education is similarly broad-based, extending 
beyond the teaching of acting to develop students' abili- 
ties in areas ranging from technical theatre to directing, 
and from researching the cultural and historical context 
of repertoire to creating their own improvised or scripted 
works. 

Theatre is an integral part of language arts as well 
as the performing arts, so the foundation for theatre be- 
gins at birth as children develop personal commuruca- 
tion skills. Parents and preschool and elementary teach- 
ers should encourage imaginative play and role-playing, 
both for their own sake and as important components of 
the learning process across the curriculum. All students 
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should study creative writing, improvising and writing 
scripts; expressive public speaking, media literacy, the- 
atrical production and interpretation; and other key com- 
munication skills as part of their basic K-12 language arts 
curriculum, and should deepen and apply these skills in 
formal theatre experiences under the guidance of expert 
theatre teachers. Secondary schools should incorporate 
theatre courses into their required language arts sequence, 
and also offer sequential elective courses in areas such as 
acting, technical theatre, script writing, animation and 
video/ film. 

The VISUAL ARTS include a wide array of me- 
dia, tools and processes. The areas most citizens associ- 
ate with the visual arts include drawing, painting, 
printmaking, sculpture and photography. There are, 
however, many other areas which fall entirely or partially 
within the visual arts, ranging from design areas such as 
architecture and the built environment, fiber and cloth- 
ing to the folk arts, and from crafts to video animation. 

One of the challenges to art educators as they 
design local curriculums is to select appropriately among 
the many media available, choosing those that provide 
the best vehicle for their students to meet local program 
goals and objectives by creating and responding to art. 
In other words, curriculum objectives should drive the 
choice of media, rather than vice versa. Students need 
breadth, through experiencing and working with a vari- 
ety of media, and depth, through mastering at least a few 
media sufficiently that they are able to use them to ex- 
press or communicate their ideas and feelings. Through 
those experiences, they also need to gain insight into the 
enormous body of visual work that has been created 
throughout the centuries, from early cave paintings to 
the present. 

Parents, preschools and elementary schools 
should offer young children opporturuties to experiment 
with and develop skills in using a variety of materials to 
create visual images. Children in Grades K-8 should be 
encouraged to use and extend their visual imaginations 
through creating their own art work and studying oth- 
ers' work, in required art classes under the guidance of 
expert art teachers. All teachers should encourage stu- 
dents to draw on the skills they develop in art classes to 
express their ideas in visual form, such as by illustrating 
whole-language books, designing figures and illustra- 
tions to enhance their social studies or science presenta- 
tions, and designing and decorating their classrooms and 
school environment. Students should be encouraged to 
apply their visual imderstandings across the curriculum 
as well, such as by identifying and interpreting the wealth 
of visual symbols encountered in their daily lives. By 
the time their required art sequence ends in Grade 8, all 
students should be able to communicate effectively 



through a variety of two- and three-dimensional art me- 
dia, including electronic. High schools should offer elec- 
tive sequences that continue growth in those media, as 
well as Advanced Placement courses in areas such as stu- 
dio art and art history for advanced and highly motivated 
students. 

Students also benefit from integrated arts expe- 
riences, i.e., those that involve more than one art form. 
Each of the four arts disciplines at least occasionally oc- 
curs in combination with each of the others. Dance is 
usually accompanied by music, and is often inspired by 
a particular piece of music. \Tsual artists work with pro- 
ducers to develop costumes and scenery for works of 
theatre. There are various gerures of musical theatre, such 
as opera and American Broadway musicals, that com- 
bine all four art forms. Performance art usually blends 
visual arts elements with theatre, and often incorporates 
music and dance. Likewise, video, film and animation 
— while most often placed within the disciplines of the- 
atre or the visual arts — often incorporate music and 
dance. Some arts teachers make reference to other art 
forms for instructional purposes. Music teachers often 
use creative movement to teach or assess rhythmic con- 
cepts, or to determine whether students understand the 
expressive shape of a particular passage. Drama teach- 
ers may have their students refer to art work to establish 
the tone and setting of theatre from different cultures and 
historical periods. Creators of original art work in one 
discipline often are inspired by work in another. For ex- 
ample, many works of dance choreography or music com- 
position were inspired by the visual arts or theatre. Such 
connections provide rich opportunities for helping stu- 
dents understand the coimections among the four arts 
disciplines, both during the learning process and when 
presenting multi-arts work. 

The various components of multi-arts work must 
be developed through sequential, discipline-based in- 
struction. For example, the leads in a musical show must 
go through a process of voice training similar to singers 
performing South African folk music in a concert choir 
and a process of acting training similar to actors perform- 
ing a Tennessee Williams play* It would be imthinkable 
to begin the leads' vocal training during the rehearsal for 
the musical, keeping stage hands and orchestra members 
waiting while the fledgling vocalists explore their sing- 
ing voice; furthermore, it is usually easier for students to 
learn to sing when they do not also have to act at the 
same time, and vice versa. Whether teaching the arts 
separately or bringing them together in the creation and 
performance of multidisciplinary works, schools stUl 
must provide expert instruction to develop the skills and 
understandings of each of the diverse component 
disciplines. ■ 
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TOWARD A PHILOSOPHY 
OF ARTS EDUCATION 

In the early dawn of civilization, our first 
parents used sticks and stones and grunts 
and groans to convey feelings and ideas. 

The words were formed, a vocabulary 
took shape by written symbols, making 
it possible to send messages from place 
to place and transmit them from one gen- 
eration to another. 

But even with the beauty and the 
power of the written and spoken word, 
our miraculous use of language was in- 
complete. For the most intimate, most 
profoundly moving universal experi- 
ences, we needed a more subtle, a more 
sensitive set of symbols than the written 
word and the spoken word. 

And this richer language we call 
the arts. And so it is that men and women 
have used music and dance and the vi- 
sual arts to transmit most effectively the 
heritage of a people, and to express most 
profoundly their deepest human joys and 
sorrows and intuitions, too.^ 

- Ernest Boyer, former U.S. Secretary 
of Education, former President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 



The Role Of The Arts In Society 

The arts play a critical role in our culture, in our sense of 
community, in our communication, in our personal deci- 
sion making and in our economy. They permeate virtu- 
ally every aspect of our daily lives. 

The arts are a cornerstone of our culture. In fact, 
the very concept of culture is meaningless without the 
arts. The cultured individual is one who understands 
and participates in the arts. Since the beginnings of re- 
corded history, societies have been remembered through 
their arts. Much of the legacy we will leave for our grand- 
children will consist of the new art work and perfor- 
mances we create. 

The life of the arts, far from being an in- 
terruption, a distraction in the life of a 
nation, is very close to the center of a 
nation's purpose - and is a test of the 
quality of a nation's civilization.^ 

- President John F. Kennedy 



The arts are primary links to our past and essen- 
tial vehicles for understanding our present. At a time 
when improved transportation and communication have 



made cross-cultural understanding more important than 
ever, the arts provide us with a vehicle for understand- 
ing our global neighbors. Throughout history the arts 
have always provided societies with essential means of 
expressing and reflecting on their experiences and feel- 
ings. Every important civilization has told stories and 
recorded daily life through the visual arts; composed and 
performed music and dance for celebration and worship; 
created theater that tells important stories and provides 
metaphors for key social principles; and designed build- 
ings, spaces and cities that reflect the lifestyles, values 
and aesthetics of the times. 

As the unity of the modern world be- 
comes increasingly a technological rather 
than a social affair, the techniques of the 
arts provide the most valuable means of 
insist into the real direction of our own 
collective purposes.^ 

- Marshall McLuhan, 
Canadian communications theorist 



The arts play a key role in developing and main- 
taining a sense of community, bringing and holding so- 
cieties together through shared cultural experiences. 
From the community orchestra to the quilting bee, from 
the church choir to the square dance, and from Woodstock 
to urban Puerto Rican festivals, America's citizens have 
always come together through the arts. Now, as longer 
work days and passive, isolated forms of recreation, such 
as watching television, undermine the social traditions 
of American communities, arts participation and perfor- 
mances provide constructive opportunities for people to 
work and play together. 

The era of prose, of written language, as 
the primary means of communication has 
ended. We're in the era of images, sound 
and movement - the domains of the arts.^ 

- Arnold Packer, 
U.S. Department of Labor 



Humans are distinguished from other animals 
not just by their capacity for language, but by their ca- 
pacity to synthesize, summarize and symbolize ideas in 
a variety of forms or media. Language always will play 
an important role in human communication, but lan- 
guage is only one of the essential ways in which commu- 
nication occurs. The United States, indeed the world, is 
rapidly becoming a multimedia society. This fact has 
profound implications for traditional educational priori- 
ties. The arts must be taught not just for their aesthetic 
value, but for their importance as critical forms of com- 



munication. 

For tens of thousands of years, from the earliest 
cave paintings, the arts have been important means of 
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comin unication; one of the most exceptional features of 
the modem era of telecommunications, television and 
video is that the arts are now becoming the dominant 
means of communication. Corporations talk of building 
an "image;" political parties spend millions to develop 
the film that will present their presidential candidate at 
the national convention; consultants advise public speak- 
ers that 90 percent of the message they convey will be 
visual, rather than verbal; signs posted in public places 
and buttons in automobiles are labeled using internation- 
ally understood symbols rather than words; advertisers 
craft powerful commercial messages that involve little 
text or, in some cases, no words at all. As Marshall 
McLuhan wrote, "the medium is the message" - and the 
arts are the media. 

Arts experiences and aesthetic decisions are a 
pervasive part of daily life. Many experiences are overtly 
artistic, such as listening to music on the radio or enjoy- 
ing the architecture of a building. An even greater num- 
ber of experiences are less overtly artistic but, neverthe- 
less, involve making aesthetic choices, such as when se- 
lecting clothing or decorating a home. 

There is no business in the United States 
that is not, in some way, dependent on 
the arts.^ 

- Carol Sterling, quoted in Education Week 

The arts play a critical role in the economic and 
social well-being of our local conununities, our state and 
of American society as a whole: 

The arts have a positive impact not only 
on a commimity's quality of life, but also 
on the entire social and business fabric. 

Arts districts attract business investment, 
reverse urban decay, revitalize struggling 
neighborhoods and draw tourists. Atten- 
dance at arts events generates related 
conunerce for hotels, restaurants, parking 
garages, galleries and more. Arts organi- 
zations themselves are responsible busi- 
nesses, employers and consumers.® 

- Carol Sterling, quoted in Education Week 

The arts have an enormous influence on our 
economy, an influence that is increasing dramatically as 
communications and multimedia become essential vehicles 
for success. Recognizing and protecting intellectual prop- 
erty and copyrights have become key economic issues in 
relations between the United States and other nations. 
For example, the European Community insisted on pro- 
tection from American media for its domestic film and 



broadcast industry during negotiations for the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT),^ and Canada 
held up the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) until similar issues were resolved. 

By 1995 the arts had become a $314 billion dollar 
industry in the United States, or about six percent of 
America's gross national product, a total nearly equal to 
that of the construction industry. Arts and entertainment 
had become our nation's second strongest net export area, 
after aerospace products. The arts have a similarly strong 
economic impact in Connecticut, which relies on the 
strengths of its many artists and cultural institutions to 
draw residents, businesses and tourists to the state.n 

The Value Of The Arts In Education 

Because the arts fulfill a fundamental role in society and 
in the development of children, they also play an essen- 
tial part in education. The inclusion of the arts in the 
school curriculum is vital if schools are to produce well- 
roxinded students who are prepared for the 21** century. 
There are many important ways in which the arts con- 
tribute to a student's education. 

A quality arts education: 

1 . provides essential ways to understand and 
express life experiences; 

2. develops deep understanding of past and 
present cultures/ peoples; 

3. prepares students for active participation in 
creating the culture of the present and future; 

4. develops imagination; 

5. enables students to make informed aesthetic 
choices; 

6. helps develop the full range of students' 
abilities; 

7. prepares students for enjoyable recreation 
and leisure time; 

8. prepares students for success in a wide vari- 
ety of careers; 

9. provides a creative, motivating vehicle for 
mastering technology, including multimedia; 

10. develops self-discipline and focus; 

11. develops the capacity to refine work, aspir- 
ing to high quality standards; 

12. fosters creativity and independence; 

13. develops the ability to solve complex, often 
ambiguous, problems; 

14. creates a positive, inclusive school atmo- 
sphere; 

15. develops teamwork; 

16. enhances self-esteem; and 

17. increases learning in other subjects. 
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The following section elaborates on the contri- 
butions of studying the arts that are listed on page 6. 

A quality arts education (1) provides essential ways to 
understand and express life experiences. 

The arts - creative writing, dance, music, 
theatre/film and visual arts ~ serve as 
ways that we react to, record and share 
our impressions of the world.. . . We need 
every possible way to represent, interpret 
and convey our world for a very simple 
but powerful reason: No one of these 
ways offers a full picture. Individually, 
mathematics, science and history convey 
only part of the reality of the world. Nor 
do the arts alone suffice. A multiplicity 
of symbol systems are required to provide 
a more complete picture and a more com- 
prehensive education.'® 

- Charles Fowler 

The arts provide students with essential ways of 
knowing and describing their world. Students learn by 
taking in information through their senses. Art work 
cultivates the direct experience of the senses. 

Experiences of all kinds can be filtered through 
the art-making process, as students "make sense" and 
new form out of the raw material of experience. Arts 
study develops habits of sensory awareness and sharp- 
ens perception, thereby enhancing students' capacity for 
learning. By helping students understand and manipu- 
late different sensory modes - aural, kinesthetic, visual, 
verbal - arts education helps students find different ways 
of understanding their world. 

Only those who understand the how's 
and why's of visual language are able to 
construct, control and develop a visual 
environment that communicates mean- 
ingfully a society's value. [Education in 
art is] something we can no longer live 
without if we want the next generation 
to be able to control their own destiny." 

- Howard Risatti 

The arts are powerful modes of communication. 
For all students, the arts provide important ways of con- 
veying thoughts; for many students the arts provide the 
best ways of expressing their ideas, in ways that are far 
removed from traditional academic learning methods. 
Artists examine experience deeply, looking for the essen- 
tial qualities of that experience, and crystallize that ex- 
perience in their art work. A familiar example of this 
may be found in the single-frame cartoon in which one 



visual image and perhaps an accompanying caption en- 
capsulates a complex political situation or provides hu- 
morous commentary on life experience. By learning to 
create and perform art work, students develop habits of 
deep examination and powerful modes of expressing 
what they see, hear and feel about the world. The ex- 
pression "a picture is worth a thousand words" describes 
this capacity of the arts to express through artistic media 
what would be difficult, or even impossible, to express 
through language. The arts exist to express that which 
would be otherwise inexpressible.'^ 

Schools must help students develop literacy in 
all of the media to which they are exposed in their daily 
lives, so that they can not only interpret and critically 
evaluate what they experience through media, but also 
express themselves through these media. 

A quality arts education (2) develops deep understand^ 
ing of past and present culturesf peoples. 

Great nations write their autobiographies 
in three manuscripts: the book of their 
deeds, the book of their words and the 
book of their art. Not one of these books 
can be understood unless we read the two 
others.'^ 

- John Ruskin 

The arts are now, and have always been, an inte- 
gral part of culture that permeates every aspect of life, 
from recreation to worship. Today, even as we create our 
own contemporary forms of artistic expression, we are 
able to use historical art forms as keys to comprehend- 
ing how past groups perceived themselves. The arts are 
a primary source of reflection on what our ancestors be- 
lieved and how they lived and survived. 

The arts provide every ensuing generation with 
a cormection to the past and to other cultures. The arts 
can personalize students' connections with history and 
cultures by making them active participants in, and in- 
terpreters of, other times and societies. This personal- 
ization is an essential component for fully developing 
students' understanding of cultural and historical con- 
text. Students' identification with their own nation and 
culture is also enhanced through participation in our 
dance, music, theatre and visual arts heritage. 

The arts also provide a common form of com- 
munication for peoples who do not speak the same lan- 
guage or hold the same political beliefs. The United States 
provides a vast resource of culturally diverse arts experi- 
ences which can be used to help us understand ourselves 
and others. The extent to which we educate our citizens 
to a heightened awareness of how different peoples think 
and act will influence whether our nation continues to 
play a leadership role in the world of the 21** century. 
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A quality arts education (3) prepares students for active 
participation in creating the culture of the past and 
present. 

By understanding the art works of the past and 
present students can enjoy and be enriched by their cul- 
ture. Interacting with the arts as an audience member is 
an important form of recreation. Whether listening to 
music, watching television or looking at buildings out 
an office window, the typical citizen spends hours listen- 
ing to and viewing the arts. 

Passive response to culture is not, however, an 
adequate goal for educated citizens, because culture is 
not and should not be static. There was a time in the past 
when, in order to be surrounded by art, people had to 
create or perform their own. For example, prior to the 
development of the portable radio an individual who 
wanted to take a walk accompanied by music had to sing 
or play an instrument. The invention of technologies for 
recording and reproducing the arts (photograph, phono- 
graph, film) have weakened the motivation for such spon- 
taneous art making. Although there are many benefits 
from increased access to digital images and sounds af- 
forded by modem technology, there is a risk that citizens 
will settle for becoming passive recipients of the arts 
rather than actively participating in their creation and 
performance. 

Schools must prepare every student to contrib- 
ute actively to contemporary culture as a doer — a cre- 
ator or performer — of one or more art forms. Regard- 
less of whether involved for profit or recreation, each child 
must learn to play some active role, such as by acting in a 
community theatre guild, performing in a community 
band or chorus, dancing recreationally or painting for 
personal satisfaction. Only then will America's culture 
pass on a dynamic legacy of expanded and improved civi- 
lization to future generations. 

A quality arts education (4) develops imagination. 

Imagination is more important than 
knowledge.'^ 

— Albert Einstein, scientist 

The arts cultivate imagination, which is the ca- 
pacity for forming mental images. Thinking - sometimes 
referred to as cognition - takes place in many forms, only 
one of which is verbal. Imagination in a variety of modes, 
such as those used by the different art forms is, there- 
fore, an essential part not only of the artistic process, but 
of the basic thinking process. 

The best way to ensure meaningless ver- 
bal learning in a school is to make sure 
that youngsters have no image with 
which to relate the terms that they are 



learning; images populate our conceptual 

life.»5 

— Elliot W. Eisner 

Imagination is essential for understanding in a 
variety of situations, such as when reading or listening. 
For example, successful reading requires imagination, 
because to understand the reader must create mental 
images of the characters and events described in the text. 
Similarly, students must create mental images to solve 
mathematical problems, such as when calculating the 
surface area of a geometric shape. 

Pyramids, cathedrals and rockets exist not 
because of geometry, theories of struc- 
tures or thermodynamics, but because 
they were first a picture — literally a vi- 
sion — in the minds of those who built 
them.'® 

— Eugene Ferguson, historian 

Students also need imagination to improve their 
world. Imagination is necessary to envision new possi- 
bilities. The visionary leader is one who imagines possi- 
bilities that do not exist and helps others to work toward 
those possibilities. Developing such visions of a better 
future and helping others to share in those visior\s will 
be essential to create a successful 21** century. 

Study of the arts develops students' imagina- 
tions. Artists envision possibilities that do not exist and 
present them to others through a variety of media. By 
developing and nurturing the imagination, arts educa- 
tion helps students become better learners and prepares 
them to participate in fashioning a better future. 

A quality arts education (5) enables students to make 
informed aesthetic choices. 

Aesthetics, the philosophy of art, is, in simplest 
terms, the study of what is beautiful; in a broader sense, 
it prepares students to recognize and value quality. In 
terms of arts education, aesthetics deals with important 
questions as general as "what is art?" and as specific as 
''in this song, what is the relationship between the music 
and the text?" 

Aesthetics is an essential element of think- 
ing skills programs. . . . Aesthetics, as used 
here, means sensitivity to the artistic fea- 
tures of the environment and the quali- 
ties of experience that evoke feelings in 
individuals. Such feelings include enjoy- 
ment, exhilaration, awe and satisfaction. 

Thus, aesthetics is the sensitive beginning 
of rational thought, which leads to en- 
lightenment about the complexities of our 
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environment. It may be that from within 
the aesthetic realm the skills of observ- 
ing, investigating and questioning germi- 
nate. ... With the addition of aesthetics, 
cognition shifts from a mere passive com- 
prehension to a tenacious quest.^^ 

- Arthur Costa, educator and author 

As human beings, students need art in their lives, 
the kind of quality art that outlives fads and transcends 
commercial sales pitches. As citizens in a global society, 
students need to understand and accept the validity of 
cultural preferences and values that vary from their own. 

It is also important for students to find the aes- 
thetic in their environments. The "eye" of the artist finds 
interest, meaning and often beauty in naturally occur- 
ring scenes and situations. Art making often is motivated 
by the desire to crystallize such experiences. The artisti- 
cally educated student is able to apply the artist's aes- 
thetic perspective to daily life experiences, thereby mak- 
ing these experiences more interesting and enjoyable. 

The best defense against unfiltered and 
unfettered media is not an official censor 
or a cable company gatekeeper who de- 
cides what can or can't be broadcast. The 
best defense is, rather, an active, critical 
attitude on the part of viewers.^® 

- Brian Stonehill, Director of Media Studies, 
Pomona College (Claremont, California) 

As consumers, students must be prepared to 
make choices that enrich their lives — whether in choos- 
ing television programming, acquiring recordings for 
their personal libraries, or purchasing furnishings for 
their living rooms — based on decisions about quality. 
They must also resist deceptive or misleading messages, 
which often are delivered in non-text artistic media. A 
quality arts education provides students with the under- 
standings necessary to make informed choices, by help- 
ing them become informed responders to — i.e., critical 
interpreters and evaluators of — various electronic and 
other media. 

For example, students and other members of 
American society watch a great deal of television, a me- 
dium which usually combines elements of theatre and 
the visual arts, and often incorporates elements of music 
and dance. Regardless of whether one believes that it 
would be desirable to decrease the total amount of time 
spent watching television or whether one believes that 
the quality of programming should be improved, the 
means of achieving either goal must include an educa- 
tion in the arts that helps students become informed crit- 
ics of what they see and hear. Only then will consumers 



be prepared to recognize and reject the tasteless and the 
mediocre and insist on quality. 

A quality arts education (6) helps develop the full range 
of students' abilities, 

[Schools should] allow students to ex- 
plore their aptitudes, interests and spe- 
cial talents.^’ 

— Agenda for Excellence at the Middle Level, 
National Association of Secondary School Principals 

All students possess some talent or ability in each 
of the arts which should be cultivated so that it can en- 
rich their lives. Developing students' artistic abilities 
makes them happier and more self-confident; using those 
abilities to help them learn can make them more success- 
ful in all subjects. Howard Gardner has identified some 
of these talents as distinct intelligences, important to lead- 
ing a successful life.^ Research by Edwin Gordon and 
others suggests that artistic ability, if not nurtured early 
in life, may atrophy or even decline.^^ This fact accentu- 
ates the need for an early beginning to every student's 
arts education and regular learning opportunities 
throughout the early grades. 

Education in the four art forms exposes students 
to a broad range of media and processes which accom- 
modate their varied learning styles, and provides stu- 
dents with avenues to develop a variety of personal abili- 
ties and intelligences. By providing students with op- 
portunities to develop and display their artistic abilities, 
teachers empower students to create and express ideas 
important to all subject areas and to develop a sense of 
ownership and pride in their work. 

A quality arts education (7) prepares students for enjoy- 
able recreation and leisure time. 

The real challenge to our society is not to 
enable everyone to make a living. We al- 
ready have the wherewithal to do that. 

The real challenge is to help them make 
their lives meaningful. Fulfillment comes 
out of deeper things than food, clothing 
and shelter — clearly the arts are among 
those things.^ 

- David Carson, President and Chief 
Executive Officer, People's Bank 

Education should help students not only to make 
a living, but also to make life worth living. Because stu- 
dents spend a majority of their time outside school and 
adults spend a majority of their lives outside the work- 
place, they have many hours available to enjoy the arts. 
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Although it is never too late to learn about the arts or to 
participate in a particular art form, the individual who 
enters adulthood with a well-rounded arts education is 
able to use this foundation as a basis for a lifelong per- 
sonal involvement in the arts, which enriches and en- 
hances the quality of life in many different ways. 

The future will belong not oxUy to the 
educated man, but to the man who is edu- 
cated to use his leisure wisely.^ 

- C. K. Brightbill 

The arts provide students with important oppor- 
timities to eruich their recreation and leisure. Millions 
of people each year attend arts events and purchase arts 
products. More people attend arts events than athletic 
events, by a wide margin.^^ Students who are educated 
in the arts develop the capacity to understand, appreci- 
ate and enjoy art works and performances which are 
more profound, more complex, more diverse and, there- 
fore, potentially more rewarding than students who lack 
such an education. A quality arts education motivates 
students to seek opporhmities to respond to live and re- 
corded art which can expand and enrich their lives. In 
fact, participation in arts education is the strongest pre- 
dictor of future involvement in the arts.^ 

Several studies that consider the effect of 
art on the quality of experience... show 
that a person will report significantly 
higher levels of happiness, self-esteem 
and other positive responses when ac- 
tively engaged in art or music, as com- 
pared with other activities^... In other 
words, the claim seems well established 
that aesthetic experiences stand out from 
the rest of life by being more positive.^ 

— Mihaly Csikszentniihalyi, Professor of Psychology, 

University of Chicago 

An arts education also prepares students to par- 
ticipate actively in creating new art work and perform- 
ing art works created by others. Many individuals play 
instruments or paint for their own satisfaction. There 
are also numerous opportunities for amateur artists to 
share their art work with others in forums such as com- 
munity theatres, church choirs, dance clubs and craft 
fairs. Most students' achievement and, therefore, their 
ability to take pride in their art work depends largely on 
the growth they achieve through arts education in 
schools. 

A quality arts education (8) prepares students for suc- 
cess in a wide variety of careers. 



Arts education aids students in skills 
needed in the workplace: flexibility, the 
ability to solve problems and commimi- 
cate; the ability to learn new skills, to be 
creative and innovative, and to strive for 
excellence. “ 

- Joseph M. Cahalan, Director of Corporate 
Coimnunications and Public Relations, Xerox Corporation 

The Education Coirunission on the States con- 
cluded that one-third of all children in today's classrooms 
will eventually work in an arts-related job at some point 
during their careers.” The skills and understandings con- 
veyed by studying the arts are preparation not oiUy for 
careers as artists, but for virtually every job or profes- 
sion. Many arts skills are essential to success in non-arts 
fields. For example, the ability to prepare compelling 
ways of presenting ideas through visual and sound im- 
ages is essential for fields such as marketing and pub- 
lishing. Arts education develops students' multimedia 
literacy, a basic skill for economic success. 

Arnold Packer, former director of the Secretary's 
Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) at 
the U.S. Department of Labor and author of the influen- 
tial report What Work Requires of Schools: A SCANS Re- 
port for America 2000, points out that arts education de- 
velops the broad skills necessary for tomorrow's 
economy. The SCANS Report calls for students to de- 
velop "a three-part foundation of intellectual and per- 
sonal qualities": 

• basic skills: reading, writing, mathematics 
(arithmetical computation and mathemati- 
cal reason), listening and speaking; 

• thinking skills: creative thinking, making 
decisions, solving problems, seeing things in 
the nund's eye, knowing how to learn and 
reason; and 

• personal qualities: individual responsibil- 
ity as well as self-esteem, sociability, self- 
management and integrity.^ 

Packer points out that the arts provide students 
with ideal opporhmities to learn most of the above skills 
and qualities. For example, they learn to manage time 
and resources and to strive for high standards of excel- 
lence while completing artistic projects and preparing 
productions. Experienced performing artists participate 
well as team members, taking individual responsibility 
while working effectively with diversity. As students 
study the arts they learn how to organize, evaluate and 
interpret information. They become adept at making 
decisions concerning materials and techniques. They 
learn to analyze specific tasks and solve problems indi- 
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vidually and in groups. They cultivate their ability to 
think creatively, imagine possibilities and evaluate their 
own work. 

In fact. Packer places the arts' capacity to foster 
divergent thinking at the very heart of improving the 
world of business: 

Firms at the forefront of change are 're- 
engineering' their corporations. 'At the 
heart of business re-engineering lies the 
notion of discontinuous thinking - iden- 
tifying and abandoning the outdated 
rules and fundamental assumptions...^^ 

'This sounds like the definition of art, 
which forever changes its audiences' per- 
ceptions of reality. Re-engineering re- 
quires 'artful work.' 

Employers who exert influence 
on their states' and communities' school 
boards should realize that the arts are the 
best places in the curriculum to learn di- 
vergent thinking. It is, therefore, in the 
employers' interest to have arts education 
strengthened in the curriculum and to 
assure access for all students. Employers 
must insist that the arts are given the same 
weight as physics or trigonometry. They 
must tell the school boards that their em- 
ployees are as likely to use the skills they 
learn in dance, music, theatre and the vi- 
sual arts as they are to call upon their 
knowledge of Newtonian physics or 
mathematics.^^ 

Studying the arts is not just desirable, but essen- 
tial, to prepare students for the 21st century workplace. 
It is little wonder, therefore, that colleges and universi- 
ties place a premium on excellence in arts education when 
selecting students for admission. For example, admis- 
sions officers at Harvard, Yale and over 70 percent of the 
nation's other major universities have stated that high 
school credit and achievement in the arts are significant 
considerations for admission to their institutions. In fact, 
an increasing number of individual universities and state 
university systems are requiring high school credits in the 
arts for admission.^^ 

A quality arts education (9> provides a creative, moti- 
vating vehicle for mastering technology, including mul- 
timedia, 

[Effective schools] integrate technology 
into the regular curriculum rather than 



teach specific courses about specific 
pieces of equipment.^ 

- Agenda for Excellence at the Middle Level, 
National Association of Secondary School Principals 

Technology is not an end in itself, but rather a 
tool to be used to achieve curricular goals. The most ef- 
fective way to learn technology is by using it to complete 
educational projects in various disciplines that students 
find interesting. As discussed further in Chapter 3, tech- 
nology plays an important role in every aspect of arts 
programs. Schools can and should teach students the 
use of technology, including computers, through arts 
courses. 

If you ask an auditorium filled with com- 
puter science students how many of them 
play a musical instrument, or how many 
consider themselves to have a serious in- 
terest in music, most hands shoot up. The 
traditional kinship between mathematics 
and music is manifested strikingly in con- 
temporary computer science and within 
the hacker community. The media lab 
attracts some of the best computer science 
students because of its music. ^ 

- Nicholas Negroponte, Professor of Media 
Technology at M.I.T., in his book. Being Digital 

Communication increasingly occurs in forms 
combining text, sound and/or visual images. Such forms 
are conrunonly referred to as multimedia. The arts are the 
media that distinguish multimedia from traditional text 
communication. 

Arts courses provide a highly effective vehicle 
for students to master the use of technologies, including 
multimedia, because they ask students to use technol- 
ogy for the highly motivating purpose of self-expression. 
Hence, students who learn to use technology to create 
art works achieve three important goals: mastering arts 
content, becoming technologically literate and learning 
to communicate effectively. 

A quality arts education (10) develops self-discipline and 
focus, (11) develops the capacity to refine work, aspiring 
to high quality standards, (12) fosters creativity and in- 
dependence and (13) develops the ability to solve com- 
plex, often ambiguous, problems. 

The arts are not so much a result of inspi- 
ration and innate talent as they are a 
person's capacities for creative thinking 
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and imagining, problem solving, critical 
judgment and a host of other mental pro- 
cesses. The arts represent forms of cog- 
nition every bit as potent as the verbal and 
logical /mathematical forms of cognition 
that have been the traditional focus of 
public education.^ 

- Eric Oddleifson 

Studying the arts serves a much broader purpose 
than learning to paint a picture or play a musical instru- 
ment. Each art form is a unique language and symbol 
system that requires substantive and sequential learning, 
and comprehensive study of the four art forms develops 
"literacies" in a wide array of symbol systems. 

Learning in the arts is real, tangible and power- 
ful. Students in arts classes are often in a self-directed 
mode, motivated to exhibit focus and self-discipline by 
the opportunity to create and refine their own person- 
ally mear\ingful work. In arts classes students are both 
"doers" and "observers," creating and evaluating as part 
of the same process. Arts education fosters conceptual 
learning through "hands-on" experiences and provides 
an enjoyable way of promoting reasoning and organiza- 
tional and analytical skills. As students make their own 
art — transforming their own concepts, ideas and feel- 
ings into symbolic form — they engage in vmique and 
challenging kinds of independent creative thinking and 
problem solving.^^ 

Students have a good idea of what parts 
of their schooling are of high quality. . . . 

Most of them see quality in athletics, 
music and drama.^ 

- William Glasser, 
Educational Researcher 

Glasser 's study of where students experience 
high standards of excellence, based on interviews with 
high school graduates, pointed strongly to the arts. That 
conclusion is no surprise to anyone who has received a 
first-rate arts education. Quality expectations in arts 
classes are very high: in most classrooms, a 90 percent 
correct performance is graded "excellent"; on stage, a 90 
percent correct performance is a disaster. In fact, a qual- 
ity music or other arts performance is based on a level of 
achievement that exceeds 99 percent accuracy, and goes 
far beyond simple "correctness" by demanding a high 
degree of both individual interpretation and exceptional 
teamwork. It is little wonder that students who study 
the arts learn to set high personal standards and achieve 
excellence in other areas of study. 

In art, the genuine creator is not just a 
gifted being, but a man who has suc- 
ceeded in arranging, for their appointed 



end, a complex of activities, of which the 
work of art is the outcome.*^’ 

- Henri Matisse, painter 

Artistic problemsolving is a divergent and open- 
ended process which, therefore, parallels the process nec- 
essary to make most important life decisiorts. Artistic 
problems can be solved through an infinite variety of 
personal and cultural strategies; there is no one "right" 
answer. Like most important life decisions, decision 
making in the arts does not rely on fixed rules, but rather 
on choices between various alternatives which each have 
advantages and drawbacks. 

Students doing art work learn to value flashes of 
insight as legitimate sources of knowledge, as important 
as more linear, sequential ways of thinking and learning. 
The arts, therefore, build bridges between the coldly logi- 
cal and the intuitive feeling, the obvious and the ambigu- 
ous. 

A quality arts education (14) creates positive, inclusive 
school atmosphere, (15) develops teamwork and (16) en- 
hances self-esteem. 

The investment in a fine arts curriculum 
is repaid many times over by the quality 
of life it fosters in the community and by 
the growth it encourages in our most 
valuable asset: our children." 

- William E. LaMothe, Chairman and CEO, 
Kellogg Company 

Successful schools are strong communities; qual- 
ity arts programs help schools become stronger commu- 
nities. Exhibitions, concerts, plays, musicals and dance 
productions are social occasions where friends, neighbors 
and relatives come to share in the success of students. 
By pulling communities together to share and celebrate 
student achievement, collaborative artistic events make 
an important contribution not only to the well-being of 
each individual student participant, but also to the school. 

[An important goal of schools is to de- 
velop] positive self-image. . .based on the 
fact that the youth will at least be very 
good at something.'** 

- Turning Points: 
Preparing Youth for the list Century 

Glasser 's research verified that arts classes pro- 
vide students with a niche in the school, where they have 
a feeling of belonging and with which they make a per- 
sonal connection.^^ Performing arts classes foster a kind 
of teamwork that tends to be less competitive and more 
inclusive than in athletics. Artistic performances are de- 
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veloped through inter\sive teamwork betweer\ teachers 
and students, a process that results in a unique camara* 
derie. 

Many students find their main area of success 
and, therefore, their primary source of positive feelings 
about themselves and about school, in arts classes.^^ 
While arts experiences are essential for all students, they 
are, therefore, particularly important for those who are 
at risk. In fact, at-risk students are more successful in 
schools that offer quality arts opportunities.*^ Research 
also suggests that arts classes can help schools retain stu- 
dents who might otherwise drop out of school.*^ 

A quality arts education (17) increases learning in other 
subjects. 

Childhood avocations like art and music, 
which are intentionally or unintentionally 
discouraged by parental and social forces, 
or else viewed solely as a relief valve to 
the pressures of scholastic success, could 
shape the lens through which children see 
and explore entire bodies of knowledge 
hitherto presented in one way. I did not 
like history in school, but I can date al- 
most anything from milestones in art and 
architecture, versus politics and wars. My 
son inherited my dyslexia but neverthe- 
less can read wind-surfing and ski maga- 
zines avidly, from cover to cover. For 
some people, music may be the way to 
study math, learn physics and under- 
stand anthropology.*^ 

- Nicholas Negroponte, Professor of Media 
Technology at M.I.T., in his book Being Digital 

There is cor\siderable evidence that students who 
study the arts, and schools that incorporate a rich com- 
ponent of arts study, perform better in other areas of the 
curriculum.*^ For example. The College Board reports 
that students who elect arts courses are more successful 
on standardized tests, such as the Scholastic Assessment 
Test (SAT), than those who do not.*® Students who are 
excused from class to take instrumental music lessons 
perform as well on academic achievement tests as, or 
better than, students who remain in class.*’ Magnet 
schools that emphasize the arts often demonstrate higher 
over-all acadennic achievement than other magnet and 
regular schools.^ There is also a strong correlation be- 
tween arts study and high school grades: students who 
elect more arts courses in high school tend to earn higher 
grades in their non-arts classes.®' Such higher perfor- 
mance is consistent for arts students in all socioeconomic 
groups, including low-income students.®^ Perhaps stu- 



dents who are already motivated and engaged in school 
tend to be involved in the arts; but research increasingly 
suggests that arts study causes students to become more 
motivated and engaged in school. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin was a pioneer in 
the use of a rts-in tensive curricula in gen- 
eral education to create better schools. 

... They launched Elm Creative Arts El- 
ementary School in 1977. Though time 
spent in other classes was reduced to 
make equal time for arts instruction, stu- 
dent performance on the Iowa Basic 
Skills improved. ... Parents [lobbied] the 
board... in support of a second arts- 
based elementary school to reduce the 
long waiting list that had developed 
from the success of the first. They got it. 

The success of the elementary 
schools led to development of an arts- 
based middle school and then high 
school. Josephine Koebert, principal of 
Roosevelt Middle School in Milwaukee, 
explciins, 'When I came here, I threw out 
the remedial courses, put in arts classes, 
and we went from the worst middle 
school academically to one of the best in 
a single year.' The percentage of stu- 
dents achieving competency in reading 
increased from 30% to 80% and in math 
from 10% to 60%. The attendance rate is 
92% and the suspension rate dropped 
from 50% to lower than 10%.®® 

- U.S. Department of Education 

There are varied theories about the reasons for 
this relationship between arts study and general achieve- 
ment. The arts certainly provide multisensory, multi-in- 
telligence ways of delivering instruction in other subjects, 
so their inclusion in interdisciplinary study can be very 
powerful. However, it seems that studying ^e arts purely 
for their own sake, in a disciplinary way, also yields posi- 
tive effects on general learning. 

In 1984, Charleston, South Carolina's Dis- 
trict 10 school board, inspired by Elm El- 
ementary in Milwaukee, converted a va- 
cant elementary school building into a 
magnet school for the arts - the Ashley 
River School. While students must ap- 
ply for admission, admission is on a first- 
come, first-served basis; there is no test- 
ing, auditioning or previous knowledge 
of the arts required. ... Students study 
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[the arts] for an hour a day without 
lengthening the school day. ... 

The school has 475 students in grades 
K-5; one-third have learning disabilities, 
and the school is located in one of the 
city's poorest areas. But Ashley River has 
risen to the second highest academic rat- 
ing in the city and county, trailing only a 
magnet high school for the academically 
gifted.^ 

- U.S. Department of Education 

To explain the relationship between arts learn- 
ing and success in other subjects, some point to studies - 
such as those already cited - which focus on the degree 
to which the study of the arts develops self-discipline, 
teamwork and other general qualities. Some suggest that 
the arts make school a more enjoyable place to be, thereby 
motivating students to achieve. Others, such as Elliot 
Eisner, point out that the arts cultivate the imagination 
and the senses, both of which play an essential role in 
learning and thinking.®^ Still others point to studies sug- 
gesting that arts experiences enhance brain develop- 
ment.^ Perhaps arts students become more effective 
learners due to a combination of these and other factors. 
Regardless, it is clear that schools seeking to encourage 
quality student achievement should develop quality arts 
programs. 
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Purposes And Format Of Chapter 2 

This chapter has been written with two purposes in mind. 

• Members of the district arts curriculum com- 
mittee can use the content of this chapter as 
the foundation for building local curriculum 
goals and objectives. 

• Administrators, school board members, par- 
ents and teachers can read this chapter in 
order to understand and evaluate the con- 
tent of the local arts curriculum. 

Chapter 2 actually consists of a common intro- 
duction, foUowed by a discipline-specific section for each 
of the four arts disciplines. Most readers will want to 
read the common introduction and then move on to the 
section that addresses the arts discipline for which they 
are developing curriculum. The discipline-specific sec- 
tions are labeled as follows: 

• 2-D, Dance; 

• 2-M, Music; 

• 2-T, Theatre; and 

• 2-V, Visual Arts. 

The common introduction includes Connecti- 
cut's Program Goals for Arts Education and an introduc- 
tion to Connecticut's Student Standards for Arts Educa- 
tion. Each of the four discipline-specific sections includes 
the following: 

• explanations and illustrations of the program 
goals as they apply to the discipline; 

• content and performance standards for the 
discipline, organized by content standard, 
showing articulation across grade levels; and 

• a glossary of terms used in the goals and 
content and performance standards.* 

Relationship Between 
Program Goals And Standards 

Connecticut's program goals and standards for arts edu- 
cation provide teachers and curriculum writers with a 



unified conceptual framework for planning, implement- 
ing and assessing student learning. 

• Goals are general statements that provide 
direction for the entire arts education pro- 
gram, from kindergarten (or preschool) 
through Grade 12. Because they span the 
entire schooling process, goals sometimes are 
referred to as overarching statements. 
Connecticut's arts program goals are the 
broad conceptual structure around which 
quality K-12 arts curriculum and instruction 
are organized. They are rooted in the vision 
and philosophy for arts education which is 
articulated in Chapter 1, and are applied in 
aU four visual and performing arts disci- 
plines. Students who achieve these goals will 
be prepared to experience the arts more fully 
in school, the community and into adult life. 

• Connecticut's arts standards describe more 
specif icaUy what students should know and 
be able to do in each art form by the end of 
Grades 4, 8 and 12. The content and perfor- 
mance standards provide curriculum writ- 
ers and teachers with guidance regarding the 
skills and understandings students need in 
order to create, perform and respond to the 
arts, and to engage in interdisciplinary work. 

The three artistic processes outlined in the pro- 
gram goals provide a model for organizing a sequential 
program of instruction and assessment based on the stan- 
dards. Many of the standards describe steps in the artis- 
tic processes. Hence, when students demonstrate their 
ability to carry out the artistic processes effectively, they 
also demonstrate mastery of the standards. The processes 
are, in a sense, the "strings" on which the "pearls" of the 
standards can be strung: the processes not only clarify 
the relationship between the standards, but also a sense 
of the sequence in which the standards are exhibited 
when students (and adults) engage in artistic activity.* 
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THE ARTS 

By the end of Grade 12, students will create, perform and respond with understanding to all of the arts, 
including dance, music, theatre and the visual arts; develop in-depth skills in at least one art 
form; appreciate the importance of the arts in expressing human experience; and be prepared to 

apply their arts skills and understandings throughout their lifetime. 



PROGRAM GOALS 



As a result of education in Grades K-12, students will: 

1. create (imagine, experiment, plan, make, evaluate, refine and present/ exhibit) art works 
that express concepts, ideas and feelings in each art form; 

2. perform (select, analyze, interpret, rehearse, evaluate, refine and present) diverse art 
works in each art form; 

3. respond (select, experience, describe, analyze, interpret and evaluate) with imderstand- 
ing to diverse art works and performances in each art form; 

4. understand and use the materials, techniques, forms (structures, styles, genres), lan- 
guage, notation (written symbol system) and literature/ repertoire of each art form; 

5. understand the importance of the arts in expressing and illuminating human experi- 
ences, beliefs and values; 

6. identify representative works and recognize the characteristics of art, music, theatre and 
dance from different historical periods and cultures; 

7. develop sufficient mastery of at least one art form to continue lifelong involvement in 
that art form not only as responders (audience members), but also as creators or per- 
formers; 

8. develop sufficient mastery of at least one art form to be able to pursue further study, if 
they choose, in preparation for a career; 

9. seek arts experiences and participate in the artistic life of the school and commimity; 
and 

10. understand the connections among the arts, other disciplines and daily life.* 
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Explanation^ Illustration 
Of Arts Program Goals 

This chapter provides detailed explanation of 
Connecticut's arts program goals. Examples of how the 
goals apply to each arts discipline are provided in the 
subject-specific sections. 

When students study the arts, they are involved 
in carrying out creative, descriptive and analytical pro- 
cesses which not only result in artistic products (perfor- 
mances and art works) but also introduce students to a 
rich variety of cultural forms. There are three basic artis- 
tic processes common to the performing arts: creating, 
performing and responding. Because the visual arts are not 
performing arts, ^ey entail two artistic processes: creat- 
ing and responding. 

GOAL 1: As a result of education in Grades K-12, stu- 
dents will create (imagine, experiment, plan, make, evalu- 
ate, refine and present/ exhibit) artworks that express 
concepts, ideas and feelings in each art form. 

Creating refers to generating original art. When 
creating, students express their unique and personal 



ideas, feelings and responses in artistic forms such as 
visual images, original written or improvised dramatic 
works, and compositions or improvisations of music or 
dance. Creating can be either individual, as when an 
artist paints a painting, or collaborative, as when a com- 
poser and librettist work together to create a musical 
score. 

GOAL 2: As a result of education in Grades K-12, stu- 
dents will perform (select, analyze, interpret, rehearse, 
evaluate, refine and present) diverse art works in each 
art form. 

Performing is the process of preparing and per- 
forming an existing work of dance, music or theatre. De- 
veloping a performance calls upon students to analyze, 
interpret, rehearse, self-evaluate and refine their work. 
Performing is frequently collaborative, such as when a 
group of actors work together to present a work of the- 
atre, but is often individual, as when a violinist performs 
an unaccompanied solo. 

GOAL 3: As a result of education in Grades K-12, stu- 
dents will respond (select, experience, describe, analyze, 
interpret and evaluate) with understanding to diverse art 
works and performances in each art form. 

Responding is the process of an audience mem- 
ber or consumer interacting intelligently with a perfor- 
mance or work of art created by someone else. Major 
works of art in all traditions and media engage artists 
and responders to art in a dialogue that crosses genera- 
tions. 

The response to art is usually a combination of 
affective, cognitive and physical behavior. Informed re- 
sponding requires perceptual or observational skills that 
enable the responder to form a mental description or 
analysis and interpretation of the work, such as the abil- 
ity to see and/or hear significant details in the work and 
to assemble those details into a coherent whole. Once 
the work or perfomance is understood, the responder 
makes a critical judgment or evaluation based on crite- 
ria which may be self-constructed or learned from the 
individual's group or culture. Students can express their 
response verbally (orally or in writing), nonverbally (e.g., 
through movement) or even by creating art work.* 
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The Three Artistic Processes 

The artistic processes take different forms in each arts discipline. Sometimes the classification is obvious - for 
example, it is clear that actors in a play, singers in a choir and dancers on stage are performing. Other aspects of arts 
work are more difficult to classify — for example, the costume or lighting specialist builds on a work of dance or 
theatre, thereby contributing to the creation as well as to the performance of that work. The classification of these 
roles is not as important as the recognition that each requires carrying out important artistic processes. 



Three Artistic Processes By Arts Discipline 





Creating 


Performing 


Responding 


Dance 


choreographing 

improvising 

(costuming) 

(staging) 


dancing 


audience 

consumer 


Music 


composing 

arranging 

improvising 


singing 
playing an 
instrument 


audience 

consumer 


Theatre 


writing 

improvising 

(directing) 

(producing) 

(costuming) 

(staging) 


acting 


audience 

consumer 


Visual Arts 


drawing 

painting 

sculpting 

etc. 




audience 

consumer 
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Steps In The Three Artistic Processes 



The chart below illustrates some of the key steps of the artistic processes and highlights the steps which are conunon 
to two or more processes. 



Creating 


Performing 


Responding 


Imagining 

developing idea(s) 
(concepts^ ideas, feelings) 


Selecting 

choosing an artistic work (rep- 
ertoire) to perform 


Selecting 

choosing an artistic work 
and/ or performance to expe- 
rience 


Planning 

experimenting, researching 
and designing ways of pre- 
senting the idea(s) through 
artistic materials 


Analyzing 

analyzing structure and re- 
searching background of 
work 


Analyzing 

seeing /hearing and compre- 
hending visual/ amal features 
of the work and performance 

mentally assembling what is 
seen/heard into a whole 




Interpreting 

developing a personal inter- 
pretation of work (an idea of 
its expressive intent or poten- 
tial) 


Interpreting 

developing a personal re- 
sponse to (constructing mean- 
ing from) the expressive ideas 
of both the creator(s) and 
performer(s) 


Making, Evaluating, Refining 
appl)dng understandings and 
skills/ techniques to bring 
idea(s) to life through artistic 
work 


Rehearsing, Evaluating, Refining 
applying understandings and 
skills/techniques to bring per- 
sonal interpretation to life 
through performance 


Evaluating 


evaluating quality and refin- 
ing successive versions 
("drafts") of the work 


evaluating quality and refin- 
ing successive versions of the 
performance 


evaluating quality of artistic 
work and its performance 


presenting 

presenting in performance or 
exhibiting completed work 
for others 


presenting 

performing work for others 





From "Assessment in General Music: An Overview/' by 
Scott C Shuler. TheOrff Echo 28, no 2 {winter 1996): 10- 
12. Used with Permission. 
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The three artistic processes are not mutually exclusive 
but, rather, share common types of thinking and doing. 
For excimple - as illustrated by aligning '"selecting," "ana- 
lyzing," "interpreting" and "evaluating" across the three 
columns on page 22 - there are several steps which are 
shared by more than one process. 

The fact that the artistic processes share common 
steps is one important reason why creating and perform- 
ing the arts can prepare students to respond to the arts as 
educated audience members. For example, when stu- 
dents learn to evaluate their own artistic creations, it helps 
them learn to respond with improved critical understand- 
ing to works they see or hear performed, and to use those 
experiences as the basis for future choices about which 
works they choose to respond in the future. When stu- 
dents learn to evaluate and improve their own music or 
dance compositions during the creating process, they are 
better prepared to evaluate and select quality literature 
created by others, either for their own performance when 
purchasing commercial recordings, or when choosing 
concerts to attend. 

As teachers help their students learn to carry out 
a step successfully in one process, they should also en- 
courage them to transfer that learning to the other pro- 
cesses. For example, teachers can help students transfer 
what they learn during the creating process to the re- 
sponding process by introducing students to the works 
of others while the students are creating their own work. 
Teachers can have students who are solving specific cre- 
ative problems view /listen to how other artists have 
solved some of the same problems, then encourage the 
students to consider whether and how to incorporate 
those solutions into their own creations. In a music com- 
position class, for example, students might think criti- 
cally about how other composers have achieved contrast 
between sections in an ABA form or used a soft ending 
to provide a sense of closure to a loud, rambunctious 
work. In a visual arts studio class the teacher might ask 
students to examine how different painters have achieved 
a sense of foreground and background. 

Implications for Assessment. The three artistic 
processes also provide useful models for assessing stu- 
dent work. It is for this reason that these processes were 
adopted by the designers of the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) as the underlying frame- 
work for the 1997 NAEP arts assessment. The above defi- 
nitions of the three processes were adapted from the 
NAEP framework and specifications documents.^ 

GOAL 4: As a result of education in Grades K-12, stu- 
dents will understand and use the materials, techniques, 
forms (structures, styles, genres), language, notation 
(written symbol system) and literature! repertoire of each 
art form. 



In order to carry out the artistic processes suc- 
cessfully, students must master the core skills and un- 
derstandings of each art form. 

Students must understand and know how to 
apply the media, techniques and forms of the arts. The 
materials of the arts range from the human body in dance; 
to the human voice and other musical instruments — in- 
cluding electronic media — for the creation of sound in 
music; to words, gestures, movement, props, scenery and 
sometimes electronic media in theatre; to a wide variety 
of visual media in the visual arts. Specific techniques for 
using each of these materials or media have evolved and 
continue to evolve over time as artistic ideas and con- 
ventions change, typically varying from one historical 
period or culture to another. Similarly, the forms into 
which these materials are shaped have varied, such as 
from the highly mcumered, subtle nuances of Asian court 
dance to the more spontaneous expressive forms of West- 
ern modem dance. While it would be impossible to mas- 
ter all forms in all of the arts, local schools should help 
students begin the journey in the process familiarizing 
them with as broad a range as possible, while still foster- 
ing depth of learning and expression in a few. 

Specialized language is important to use in help- 
ing students conceptualize and communicate about what 
occurs in works of art. Each art form has its own vo- 
cabulary and guiding principles, which often vary from 
one culture or historical period to another. Students 
should learn to apply these terms when describing, ana- 
lyzing and evaluating art work. They should also en- 
gage in dialogue about how and why these terms and 
principles vary. This often provides insight into the 
peoples and times from which they emerged (see Goal 
4). In addition, students should compare vocabulary and 
concepts from one art form to another. There is some 
overlap in vocabulary between arts disciplines, as in the 
common use of the words "line" or "techmque," but the 
meaning of such words often differs widely from one art 
form to another. Examining comparisons and contrasts 
can lead to new insight into each art form. Reading, writ- 
ing, speaking and listening to others speak about art also 
reinforces students' language arts learning (see Goal 9). 

Written notation is one means by which creators 
of works of performing arts (dance, music and theatre) 
have preserved their work and shared it with others. 
Traditional Western music notation is the most familiar 
example, but there are others. Many dancers and theat- 
rical performers make use of Laban or Benesh notation. 
These written symbol systems play the same important 
role as alphabets and written words in language arts 
classes. Learning to read and write notation is particu- 
larly important in music classes because of the extent to 
which notation is used in that art form. In dance classes 
the use of notation is less universal, but is often used as a 
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Each art form has its own body of literature or 
repertoire, which consists of art works that have been 
created — and, in the performing arts, performed — 
throughout human history. This literature plays the same 
important role in arts education as written literature plays 
in language arts classes. Students should study and per- 
form a variety of existing works as they create and per- 
form their own original work. One objective of such study 
is to help students understand and appreciate a broad 
range of artistic literature, as caUed for in Goal 6. An- 
other objective is to enable students to draw on a per- 
sonal repertoire of original work created by others as they 
create their own, much as innovative scientists draw on 
the work of others as they conduct their own investiga- 
tions. 

There are content and performance standards in 
each arts discipline which liidc to Goal 4. In music, for 
example, content standards 1 and 2 (performing a vari- 
ety of literature), 5 (notation), 6 (analyzing form and us- 
ing vocabulary) and 9 (understanding music from a va- 
riety of craltures and historical periods) are among those 
that address this goal. 

GOAL 5: As a result of education in Grades K-12, stu- 
dents will appreciate the importance of the arts in ex- 
pressing and illuminating human experiences, beliefs and 
values. 

One of the most important functions of the arts 
throughout history and across cultures has been and con- 
tinues to be the expression of ideas, concepts and feel- 
ings. Accordingly, the arts afford students a window into 
imderstanding the most important experiences and con- 
cerns of individual artists and cultures across millennia 
around the world. In modem America the pervasive 
presence of artistic media — from film to television to tele- 
communications — makes it even more essential that stu- 
dents cultivate their artistic understanding and literacy. 

The arts also provide students with a vehicle for 
conveying their own ideas, concepts and feelings. In fact, 
many students find in one or more of the arts their most 
effective ways of learning and of communicating with 
others. 

The content standards in all four arts disciplines 
make reference to the roles, functions and nature of the 
arts in various cultures and historical periods. Hence, 
they address not only Goal 5, but Goal 6 as well. 

GOAL 6: As a result of education in Grades K-12, stu- 
dents will identify representative works and recognize 
the characteristics of art, music, theatre and dance from 
different historical periods and cultures. 



For students to imderstand unfamiliar art work, 
they should have a personal repertoire of familiar art 
works which they can draw from their memories. These 
familiar works act as points of reference when they ap- 
proach urdamiliar work, providing a basis for compari- 
son and contrast. If schools help students to develop a 
broad enough personal repertoire and help them to build 
key concepts or understandings from that repertoire, then 
these students will be prepared to accept, understand and 
er^oy the richness of experience that the arts offer. Schools 
can help students to develop their repertoires by having 
them apply their vocabulary and skills to analyzing, com- 
paring, drawing conclusions about, creating work in the 
style of, and - in the performing arts - performing a vari- 
ety of artistic literature. 

As described in reference to Goal 5, the Connecti- 
cut arts standards include at least one content standard 
in the each arts discipline (e.g., content standard 5 in 
dance, 9 in music, 8 in theatre and 4 in the visual arts) 
which outlines the expectation that students understand 
the roles, functions and nature of the arts in various cul- 
tures and historical periods. 

GOAL 7: As a result of education in Grades K-12, stu- 
dents will develop sufficient mastery of at least one art 
form to continue lifelong involvement in that art form 
not only as responders (audience members), but also as 
creators or performers. 

In addition to developing a broad background 
in aU of the arts, every student should develop a deeper 
proficiency in and personal commitment to at least one 
art form. Students should achieve sufficient depth in at 
least one arts discipline to be able to derive the lifelong 
satisfaction that comes through active participation in 
creating and performing art, thereby also contributing to 
the vitality of American culture. Such active participa- 
tion is also likely to lead students to branch out into other 
art forms, thereby further broadening their perspective 
on and enjoyment of life. The content and performance 
standards in each discipline recommend that students 
apply their arts understandings and skills to creating 
and/or performing within that discipline. 

To ensure that students achieve this goal, schools 
need to require that every student takes a sequence of 
courses in at least one arts discipline designed to enable 
him or her to achieve the Grade 12 performance stan- 
dards in that discipline. Assuming that all students re- 
ceive a comprehensive, rigorous and sequential course 
of instruction in aU of the arts in Grades K-8, schools can 
achieve this goal by requiring aU students to elect at least 
two years of rigorous, high school study in an arts disci- 
pline. 
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GOAL 8: As a result of education in Grades K-12, stu- 
dents will develop sufficient mastery of at least one art 
form to he able to pursue further study, if they choose, in 
preparation for a career. 

Some students may choose to pursue further 
study in preparation for a career either in the arts or an 
arts-related field. Arts schools and employers carefully 
screen students' auditior\s, portfolios and transcripts to 
select those who bring a strong backgroxmd in making 
(creating and performing) and understanding (respond- 
ing to) the arts. 

Secondary schools should provide interested stu- 
dents with opportunities to elect the advanced arts 
courses that are essential preparation for further study, 
such as entry into university arts programs and arts work 
apprenticeships. Advanced arts courses should enable 
students to achieve, and if possible exceed, the levels of 
performance described in the Grades 9-12 performance 
standards. In arts disciplines, where they exist, elective 
courses should include Advanced Placement offerings. 

As discussed in Chapter 1, there are many ca- 
reers for which an arts background is important. Ex- 
amples include: 

• professional artist, specializing in one or 
more art forms; 

• technician/designer; 

• arts teacher or therapist; 

• writer/historian; 

• arts management /administration; 

• marketing or advertising; 

• architecture; and 

• media. 

More detailed examples of careers related to each art form 
may be f oxmd in the discipline-specific subsections of this 
chapter. 

GOAL 9: As a result of education in Grades K-12, stu- 
dents will seek arts experiences and participate in the 
artistic life of the school and community. 

In preparation for a lifetime of involvement in 
the arts, students should begin to pursue avenues for arts 
experiences outside the school. Schools, therefore, should 
encourage students to: 

• identify and participate in artistic experi- 
ences within ^e school and community; 

• display and present contributions to artistic 
shows, performances and cultural events; 
and 

• become advocates for the arts. 



Students should learn to appreciate their own 
work and the work of other students, and to support the 
artistic resources and events offered by the school. As 
students mature, this commitment can extend to the lo- 
cal community. Committed students are motivated to 
find arts resources in their local community (galleries, 
museums, instrumental and vocal ensembles, classes, 
theaters, dance groups, historic/ cultural institutioris, etc.) 
which suit their interests. 

Students should become comfortable showing or 
performing their work for others. Through this process 
they learn the value of sharing what is created. 

As students learn to value the arts, they should 
also be encouraged to take an active role in community 
planning, advocating for the use of aesthetic criteria in 
decision making. 

GOAL 10: As a result of education in Grades K-12, 
students will understand connections between the arts, 
other disciplines and daily life. 

There are many relationships among the arts, 
between the arts and other disciplines, and between the 
arts and daily life. In Cormecticut's arts standards there 
is one content standard for each arts discipline (content 
standard 7 in dance, 8 in music, 6 in theatre and 6 in the 
visual arts) which calls specifically for students to un- 
derstand and apply those connections. However, other 
standards also call for students to understand relation- 
ships among disciplines. For example, content standard 
6 in dance calls for students to "make connections be- 
tween dance and healthful living," reflecting the need 
for dancers also to understand concepts of health educa- 
tion. Standards in each art form call for students to im- 
derstand that art form in its cultural and historical con- 
text, highlighting important coimections between the arts 
and social studies. Similarly, in each arts discipline stu- 
dents are asked to describe, analyze and evaluate the 
quality of art work, a process that affords opportunities 
to combine their arts understandings with language arts 
skills. 

Students who understand such connections are 

able to: 

• solve problems which involve more than one 
art form; 

• make connections between disciplines; and 

• apply their arts learning in their lives out- 
side school and careers. 

Students should be able to describe relationships 
among the arts and integrate two or more art forms to 
convey ideas. Discussion of the terminology and con- 
cepts shared among the arts - such as line, repetition. 
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dynamics, movement, pattern and texture - can open 
up this integrating process. Students should explore and 
compare the ways various art forms can convey a par- 
ticular concept, idea or feeling. Multimedia projects also 
fall into this category. Students should be encouraged to 
consider and experiment with differing combinations of 
forms, evaluating which combination is most successful 
to express a particular idea. 

Studying the arts can provide a vehicle for in- 
creasing student understanding of other disciplines. Stu- 
dents can use the critical and creative thinking skills de- 
veloped through the arts to approach other areas of 
knowledge. As students' comprehension improves, in- 
terdisciplinary projects can increase their mastery of both 
the arts curriculum and the curriculums of other disci- 
plines (see adapter 3: Instructional Connections). 

Chapter 1 describes some of the many ways citi- 
zens draw on the arts to solve problems and make deci- 
sions, from selecting clothing to mounting a multimedia 
marketing campaign. Schools should encourage students 
to apply their arts learning to daily life.* 



Purpose Of Arts Standards 

The need for standards arises, in part, from 
the recognition that we Americans can never 
know how well our schools are doing with- 
out some coherent sense of results. We rec- 
ognize an obligation to provide our children 
with the knowledge and skills that will equip 
them to enter society, work productively, and 
make their contributions as citizens. In 
short, we need the clarity and conviction to 
say, 'This is what a student should know and 
be able to do.'^ 

- National Standards for Arts Education 

The purpose of Connecticut's standards for arts educa- 
tion is to provide members of local curriculum commit- 
tees with a comprehensive, coherent, contemporary de- 
scription of what students should know and be able to 
do in the arts as a result of a K-12 education. The Con- 
necticut standards are not a curriculum. Instead they 
provide a framework on which curriculum can be built. 
The standards are broad statements that district curricu- 
lum teams can use to develop their own objectives and 
instructional methodologies. 

The standards do not favor one philosophical ap- 
proach or teaching method over another. They also do 
not prescribe content - such as the particular literature 
(works of dance, music, theatre or visual arts), styles or 



historical periods to be studied - nor do they prescribe 
the particular visual arts media in which students should 
work. These decisions are deliberately left to local school 
districts, based on local priorities and needs. 

Suggested processes for turning standards into 
local curriculum objectives can be foimd in Chapter 4.« 



Structure Of Connecticut Arts Standards 

There are two levels of standards for each of the four arts 
disciplines: 

• K-12 content standards are general descrip- 
tions of what students should know and be 
able to do in the art forms. Like goals, they 
are overarching statements of direction that 
remain constant throughout Grades K-12. 

For excunple, visual arts content standard 4 calls for stu- 
dents to "imderstand the visual arts in relation to history 
and culture." 

• Performance standards specify wha t level of 
achievement students should attain in rela- 
tion to each content standard by the comple- 
tion of Grades 4, 8 and 12. 

For example, under visual arts content standard 4 there 
are three performance standards at each of three grade 
levels. Performance standards become more rigorous as 
they evolve from one grade level to the next, as illustrated 
by the following: 

• Grades K-4: "create art work that demon- 
strates understanding of how history or cul- 
ture can influence visual art;" 

• Grades 5-8: "analyze, describe and demon- 
strate how factors of time and place (such as 
climate, natural resources, ideas and technol- 
ogy) influence visual characteristics that give 
meaning and value to a work of art;" and 

• Grades 9-12: "compare works of art to one 
another in terms of history, aesthetics and 
culture; justify conclusions made and use 
these conclusions to inform their own art 
making." 

The complete content and performance standards are 
located in the appropriate discipline-specific sections of 
this chapter.* 
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How Connecticut Standards 
Were Developed 

The Connecticut standards presented in this guide were 
adapted from the National Standards for Arts Educa- 
tion.^ The committee developing Connecticut's stan- 
dards chose to make a variety of revisions, refinements 
and additions to the national standards. Further revi- 
sions were made as a result of suggestions from expert 
national reviewers and from hundreds of Connecticut 
educators and other citizens who reviewed subsequent 
drafts. 

Content standards and performance (referred to 
in the national document as "achievement") standards 
in every arts discipline have been revised to add the ex- 
pectation that students learn to apply their arts learning 
to daily life and careers. Further changes to the national 
content standards in each discipline have been made for 
clarity. 

In theatre, where the national document pre- 
sented different content standards at each grade level, 
those three levels were combined and simplified into a 
single set of concise content standards for Grades K-12. 
Connecticut chose not to develop separate "advanced" 



performance standards at Grade 12, but some of the ad- 
vanced levels of the 12*^ grade national achievement stan- 
dards in each art form were incorporated into the 12**' 
grade Connecticut performance standards. 

(NOTE: The discipline-specific sections of this chap- 
ter, which follow, present and illustrate the program 
goals and content standards for each of the four art 
forms.) 



iThe College Board. 1996 NAEP Arts Education Assess- 
ment and Exercise Specifications, Washington, DC: Na- 
tional Assessment Governing Board, 1994, 
prepublication edition. 

^Music Educators National Conference. National Stan^ 
dards for Arts Education: What Every Young American 
Should Knoiv and Be Able to Do in the Arts . Res ton, VA: 
MENC, 1994. 

^Music Educators National Conference. National Stan^ 
dards for Arts Education: What Every Young American 
Should Know and Be Able to Do in the Arts. Reston, VA: 
MENC, 1994. 
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NOTE: To use Section 2D most effectively, first read 
the common introduction to this chapter (pages 17-28.) 

Applying The Program Goals To Dance 



communicate the artistic intent of the choreographer 
while demonstrating their understanding of style and 
paying attention to technical and expressive detail (con- 
tent standard 1). 

Illustrative Example 



Goal 1: Creating In Dance 

The Connecticut dance standards call for students to dem- 
onstrate that they ''understand choreographic principles, 
processes and structures" (content standard 2) by creat- 
ing their own dances. Students should be able to experi- 
ment with movement vocabulary through improvisation, 
individually and in collaboration with others. They also 
should be able to develop, select, critique and refine (con- 
tent standard 4) appropriate movement material for their 
own choreography (dance composition). They should 
demonstrate an understanding of the principles and 
structures of choreography and be able to develop a com- 
position from the inception of an original idea to the fin- 
ished work, rehearsed and ready to present. The dances 
students create could reflect various traditions, forms, 
genres and historical periods (content standard 5). 
Through this creative process of developing original 
work, which involves divergent and independent think- 
ing, students are able to discover, develop and express 
ideas through dance (content standard 3). 

Illustrative Example 

The class reads a poem and then discusses it 
to discover its meanings and search for 
movement imagery in the words. This im- 
agery provides the basis for improvisations 
led by the teacher. In small groups, the stu- 
dents select movements inspired by their 
discussions and improvisations, and use 
these movements to choreograph dance 
phrases. The groups demonstrate their 
phrases to the class, soliciting their class- 
mates' feedback. Each group then refines or 
elaborates its phrases, possibly developing 
them into larger dance forms. 

Goal 2: Performing In Dance 

Through performing their own and others' dances, stu- 
dents should demonstrate their understanding and skill 
in applying the elements of dance, the principles of pro- 
duction, diverse cultural and historical dance styles (con- 
tent standard 5), and dance technique (content standard 
1). Students should acquire and improve their technical 
and expressive skills through self-discipline, practice and 
self-critique (content standard 4). They should be able to 



Students learn and perform two dance 
sequences which contrast sharply in 
their dynamic qualities — one powerful 
and strong, the other soft and gentle. The 
teacher divides the class into smaller 
groups. Each group observes the teacher 
demonstrating the sequences, then col- 
laborates to rehearse and refine them. 

Each group performs the two sequences 
for the class, soliciting the feedback of 
their peers. 

Goal 3: Responding In Dance 

Students should be able to describe and make informed 
observations about the technical and artistic components 
of dance and dancers, using appropriate terminology 
(content standard 4); analyze and use appropriate vocabu- 
lary to describe how movements, gestures and dances 
communicate aesthetic and cultural meaning (content 
standards 3 and 4); and demonstrate their understand- 
ing of the cultural, social and historical factors which in- 
fluence different dance traditions (content standard 5). 
Students should make discerning evaluative comments 
about the quality of their own and others' work, support- 
ing those evaluations with valid criteria (content stan- 
dard 4). 

Illustrative Example 

Students review performance calendars from 
a variety of local dance groups and perfor- 
mance facilities to select the upcoming per- 
formance that is most relevant to their the- 
matic unit on Native Americans. In prepa- 
ration for attending the performance the 
class watches and discusses videos of Na- 
tive American dance, developing their un- 
derstanding of the role that dance plays and 
played in tribal life, the meaiungs of specific 
gestures and costumes, the basic vocabulary 
of dance and Native American dance, and 
the overall characteristics of the dances and 
accompanying music. After the perfor- 
mance, each student writes a description 
using vocabulary learned in class. The class 
collaborates to compile and submit a list of 
questions to the artists, either by arranging 
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to meet with the artists or by submitting 
them in writing. 

Goal 4: Dance Materials, Techniques, Forms, 
Language, Notation And Literature/Repertoire 

The central material of dance is body movement. The 
Connecticut dance standards call for students to identify 
and perform such movement (content standard 1), to use 
appropriate dance vocabulary to analyze and evaluate 
how movement is used to convey meaning (content stan- 
dards 3 and 4), and to understand a variety of repertoire 
(content standard 5). Although dance notation exists, it 
is not commonly used and is, therefore, not part of the 
knowledge base recommended for all students in the 
standards. 

Goal 5: Importance Of Dance 
i 

As elaborated further in Chapter 1 (see Toward A Phi- 
losophy Of Arts Education), dance has played and con- 
tinues to play an important role throughout history and 
in all cultures. The Connecticut dance standards are de- 
signed to help students understand and appreciate this 
importance. As students master the standards they wiU 
come to "imderstand how dance creates and communi- 
cates meaning" (content standard 3), understand the role 
of dance "in various cultures and historical periods" (con- 
tent standard 5), and "make connections between dance 
and healthful living" (content standard 6) and "between 
dance, other disciplines and daily life" (content standard 
7). 

Goal 6: Dance Works And Characteristics 

To be prepared to respond to and participate in dance, 
students need to internalize a varied personal repertoire 
of dance works, be able to describe the characteristics of 
those works (content standards 1 and 4), and understand 
them in their cultural and historical contexts (content 
standard 5). This guide does not propose a specific canon 
of dance works for students to study, leaving such choices 
to local decision makers. It does, however, provide a table 
illustrating how the dance content of the 1997 National 
Assessment of Educational Progress was distributed as 
an example of how a district might select and organize 
the dance repertoire its students view and perform (see 
Chapter 4). 

Goal 7: Lifelong Involvement In Dance 

The Coimecticut standards call for all students to achieve 
a level of understandings and skills in dance which pre- 
pares them for lifelong involvement as an audience mem- 



ber, and for students who choose to focus on dance to 
reach a level of competence that will permit them to re- 
main actively involved as creators and/or performers of 
dcince throughout their lives. 

An individual who maintains lifelong involve- 
ment in dance might: 

• go dancing - social dancing, folk, line, coun- 
try, square, ballroom, disco, etc.; 

• attend a wide variety of dance events; 

• attend dance classes - community college, 
master classes, dance schools; 

• perform with or choreograph for a local or 
school performance group; 

• sing and dance with his or her own children; 

• read dance books /purchase dance videos; 

• support media that present and highlight 
dance; 

• give financial support to dance; 

• support dance companies and events when 
traveling /attend performances indigenous 
to the area, as well as groups visiting the area; 

• support a professional dance in the commu- 
nity; 

• encourage the next generation to dance and 
attend dance events - arrange class trips/ 
arrange school events/help raise money for 
events /help with office work/help back- 
stage with stage management, costumes 
etc./talk about dance in a positive way to 
encourage involvement and discourage the 
use of negative stereotypes; 

• become a volunteer with professional or 
commurdty dance groups; and 

• beam advocate for dance. 

Goal 8: Preparation For Careers In Dance 

All of the Connecticut dance standards provide impor- 
tant background for students who choose to pursue ca- 
reers in dance. Content standard 7 calls for students to 
make connections between dance and daily life, includ- 
ing careers. The following listings are the kinds of expe- 
riences which prepare students for careers in dance: 
(Note: For all of the following suggested careers, attend- 
ing dance classes and dance events is essential.) 

Choreographers 

• create and evaluate their own works 

• have their work evaluated by others 

• study the history of dance 

• analyze the work of professional choreog- 
raphers, including choreography for film 
and video 

• study music and art history 
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PerfomtersfDattcers 

• meet university admissions standards 

• perform as members of a dance group 

• take regular dance classes 

• attend dance events 

• view recorded dance events 

• talk to professional dancers/ choreographers 

K-12 Teachers 

• all of the above plus peer coaching /school 
internships /helping at school and commu- 
nity performances 

Administrators 

• learn about structures of arts organizations 

• participate in internships 

• volunteer with arts organizations 

• serve as managers/coordinators for 
student dance performances 

• take business courses 

Writers 

• review dance events 

• take writing/criticism courses 

• develop knowledge of dance practice and 
theory 

• study dcince history and contemporary p rac- 
tice 

• create a newsletter for school/local dance 
group /club 

Historians/ Archivists 

• take classes in history of dance 

• take general history courses 

• take research technique courses 

• develop writing skills 

DancelMovement Notators 

• develop practical knowledge of dance/ 
dance experience 

• take movement/dance analysis courses 

• take notation courses 

Dance Science - Massage Therapist/Body Therapist/ 
Physical Therapist/ Dance Therapist/ Fitness linstructor 

• science courses (applied and physical) 

• workshops focusing on dance science 

• psychology courses 

• internships 



Goal 9: Opportunities For Community 
Participation In Dance 



The following are examples of student community par- 
ticipation opportunities: 

• Dance artists from the community can be 
invited into the school to give workshops or 
be artists-in-residence. 

• Students can do internships in local dance 
organizations. 

• Schools can participate in the education pro- 
grams of local and regional dance compa- 
nies. 

• Students can "tour" their own dance pro- 
gram around schools, hospitals, senior cen- 
ters, children's homes, etc. 



Goal 10: Connections 



Dance content standard 7 focuses on connections between 
dance, other disciplines and daily life. 

Examples of connections between dance and 
other arts disciplines include: 



• a dance as an interpretation of a piece of 
music; and 

• a dance based on a character from a play, 
painting or sculpture. 



Examples of connections between dance and 
non-arts disciplines include: 



• dance and math: create and perform a dance 
exploring geometric shapes; 

• dance and science: dance movement derived 
from a discussion of scientific concepts, e.g., 
magnetism, electricity, etc. ; 

• dance and language arts: explore the mean- 
ing of words through movement; 

• dance and social studies: students learn and 
perform dcinces from different cultural tra- 
ditions and/or analyze historical and cul- 
tural impact and influence of dance; and 

• dance and physical education: dance is one 
of the major strands of physical education, 
so any dance activity also serves the goals of 
physical education.* 
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CONTENT AND PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS IN DANCE BY GRADE 

Content Standard 

Students will: 

1. identify and perform rnovement elements 
and dance skills; 

2. understand choreographic principles, pro- 
cesses and structures; 

3. understand how dance creates and commu- 
nicates meaning; 

4. apply analytical and evaluative thinking 
skills in dance; 

5. demonstrate an understanding of dance in 
various cultures and historical periods; 

6. make connections between dance and 
healthful living; and 

7. make connections between dance, other dis- 
ciplines and daily life. 



GRADES K-4 

1. Identify and perform movement 
elements and dance skills 

Students will: 

a. demonstrate nonlocomotor movements 
(such as bend, twist, stretch, swing, sway); 

b. demonstrate eight basic locomotor move- 
ments (walk, run, hop, jump, leap, gallop, 
slide and skip), traveling forward, backward, 
sideward, diagonally and turning; 

c. demonstrate understanding of spatial con- 
cepts through, for example: 

• shape-making at low, middle and 
high levels, 

• defining and maintaining personal 
space and 

• demonstrating movements in 
straight and curved pathways; 

d. demonstrate accuracy in moving to a musi- 
cal beat and responding to changes in tempo; 

e. identify and demonstrate basic dynamic con- 
trasts (slow /quick, gentle/strong); 

f . demonstrate kinesthetic awareness and con- 
centration in performing movement skills; 

g. demonstrate accuracy in memorizing and 
reproducing simple movement phrases; and 

h. observe and describe the movement ele- 
ments (action, space, dynamics) in a brief 
movement study. 



2. Understand choreographic principles, 
processes and structures 

Students will: 

a. use improvisation to discover and invent 
movement and to solve movement problems; 

b. create a sequence or simple dance with a 
beginning, middle and end, both with and 
without rhythmic accompaniment and iden- 
tify each of these parts of the sequence; 

c create a dance phrase, repeat it and then vary 
it, making changes in the time, space and/ 
or force/energy; 

d. demonstrate the ability to work effectively 
alone and with a partner; 

e. demonstrate the following partner skills: 
copying, leading and following /mirroring; 

f . improvise, create and perform simple dances 
based on concepts suggested by the teacher 
and their own feelings and ideas; and 

g. identify and describe the choreographic 
structure of their own dances in simple 
terms. 

3. Understand how dance creates 
and communicates meaning 

Students will: 

a. observe and discuss how dance is different 
from other forms of human movement (such 
as sports, everyday gestures); 

b. take an active role in a class discussion about 
interpretations of and reactions to dances 
that are either produced in class or viewed 
in the theater or on video; and 

c. present their own dances to peers and dis- 
cuss their meanings with confidence. 

4. Apply analytical and evaluative 
thinking skills in dance 

Students will: 

a. generate multiple solutions to a given move- 
ment problem; choose their favorite solution 
and discuss the reasons for their choice; 

b. observe two dances and discuss how they 
are similar and different in terms of one of 
the elements of dance (such as space) by ob- 
serving body shapes, levels, pathways; and 

c. demonstrate appropriate audience behavior 
in watching dance performances and discuss 
their opinions about the dances with their 
peers in a supportive and constructive way. 
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5. Demonstrate understanding of dance in 
various cultures and historical periods 

Students xvill: 

a. perform folk dances from various cultures 
with competence and confidence; 

b. perform a dance from a resource in their own 
community and describe the cultural and/ 
or historical context (how and why this dance 
is/was performed); and 

c. answer questions about dance in a particu- 
lar culture and time period (for example: In 
colonial America, why and in what settings 
did people dance? What did the dances look 
like?). 

6. Make connections between dance 
and healthful living 

Students will: 

a. identify at least three personal goals to im- 
prove themselves as dancers; 

b. describe the skeleton and how it works in 
simple terms; and 

c. explain how healthy practices (such as nu- 
trition and safety) enhance their ability to 
dance, citing multiple examples. 

7. Make connections between dance, 
other disciplines and daily life 

Students will: 

a. create a dance project that reveals under- 
standing of a concept or idea from another 
discipline, such as pattern in dance and 
science; 

b. respond to a dance using another art form 
and explain the connections between the 
dance and their response to it (for example, 
making a painting about a dance and 
describing the connections); and 

i. video record a simple dance (after collabo- 
rative planning in small groups) which 
successfully shows the concept or idea that 
drives the dance. 

GRADES 5-8 

1. Identify and perform movement 
elements and dance skills 

Students will: 

a. demonstrate the following movement skills 



and explain the underlying principles: align- 
ment, balance, initiation of movement, ar- 
ticulation of isolated body parts, weight shift, 
elevation and landing; 

b. identify and demonstrate longer and more 
complex steps and patterns; 

c. transfer a spatial pattern from the visual to 
the kinesthetic; 

d. transfer a rhythmic pattern from sound to 
movement; 

e. identify and demonstrate a range of dynam- 
ics/movement qualities; 

f. demonstrate increasing kinesthetic aware- 
ness, concentration and focus in performing 
a range of movement skills; 

g. memorize and reproduce movement se- 
quences and dances; and 

h. describe the movement elements observed 
in a dance, using appropriate movement/ 
dance vocabulary. 

2. Understand choreographic principles, 
processes and structures 

Students zuill: 

a. use improvisation to generate movement for 
choreography; 

b. create sequences and simple dances that 
demonstrate the principles of, for example, 
repetition, contrast, transition and climax; 

c. demonstrate successfully the structures or 
forms of AB, ABA, canon, call and response, 
and narrative; 

d. demonstrate the ability to work coopera- 
tively in pairs and small groups during the 
choreographic process; 

e. demonstrate the following partner skills: ere- 
ating contrasting and complementary 
shapes, taking and supporting weight, bal- 
ance and counter balance; and 

f. describe and analyze the choreographic 
structure of dance viewed in class, the the- 
ater or on video. 

3. Understand how dance creates 
and communicates meaning 

Students will: 

a. effectively demonstrate the difference be- 
tween pantomiming and creating abstract 
meaning through dance movement; 

b. observe and explain how different accompa- 
niment (such as sound, music, spoken text) 
can affect the meaning of a dance; 
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c. demonstrate and/or explain how lighting 
and costuming can contribute to the mean- 
ing of a dance; and 

d. explain the meaning of one of their own 
dances. 

4. Apply analytical and evaluative 
thinking skills in dance 

Students will: 

a. create a movement idea and demonstrate 
multiple interpretations; choose the most ef- 
fective and discuss the reasons for their 
choice; 

b. compare and contrast two dance composi- 
tions in terms of space (such as shape and 
pathways), time (such as rhythm and tempo) 
and force/energy (movement qualities); and 

c. identify possible aesthetic criteria for evalu- 
ating dance (such as skill of performers, 
originality, visual and/ or emotional impact, 
variety and contrast, and clarity of idea). 

5. Demonstrate an understanding of dance 
in various cultures and historical periods 

Students will: 

a. competently perform folk traditional and/ 
or classical dances from various cultures or 
time periods; describe similarities and dif- 
ferences in steps and movement styles; 

b. competently perform folk, social and/ or the- 
atrical dances from a broad spectrum of 20th- 
century America; 

c. learn from resources (such as people, books 
and video) in their own community a folk 
dance of a different culture or a social dance 
of a different time period and the cultural/ 
historical context of that dance, effectively 
sharing the dance and its context with their 
peers; and 

d. describe the role of dance in at least two dif- 
ferent cultures or time periods. 

6. Make connections between dance 
and healthful living 

Students will: 

a. identify at least three personal goals to im- 
prove themselves as dancers and steps they 
are taking to reach those goals; 



b. identify major muscle groups and how they 
work together to produce movement; 

c. create their own warm-up, and discuss how 
that warm-up prepares the body and mind 
for expressive purposes; and 

j. explain strategies to prevent dance injuries. 

7. Make connections between dance, 
other disciplines and daily life 

Students xvill: 

a. cite examples of concepts used in dance and 
another discipline outside the arts (such as 
balance, shape, pattern); 

b. create a dance project that explores and ex- 
presses important ideas from another arts 
discipline (such as foreground and back- 
ground, or color, in visual art); and 

c. video record a dance produced in class, in- 
tensifying or changing the meaning of the 
dance through the recording process. 

GRADES 9-12 

1, Identify and perform movement 
elements and dance skills 

Students xuill: 

a. demonstrate appropriate skeletal alignment, 
body-part articulation, strength, flexibility, 
agility and coordination in locomotor and 
nonlocomotor movements with consistency 
and reliability; 

b. identify and perform basic dance steps, po- 
sitions and patterns for dance from two dif- 
ferent styles or traditions, demonstrating 
clarity and stylistic accuracy; 

c. use spatial awareness to heighten artistic 
expression; 

d demonstrate rhythmic acuity and musical- 
ity; 

e. create and perform combinations and varia- 
tions in a broad dynamic ramge; 

f . perform dances confidently, communicating 
the artistic intention of the choreographer; 

g. memorize and perform a varied repertoire 
of dances; and 

h. describe the characteristics of a particular 
choreographer's movement vocabulary. 
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2. Understand choreographic principles, 
processes and structures 

Students will: 

a. use effectively a range of choreographic pro- 
cesses; 

b. choreograph dances which effectively dem- 
onstrate a range of choreographic principles; 

c. demonstrate understanding of structures or 
forms (such as theme and variation, rondo, 
round, structured improvisation and chance) 
through brief dance studies; 

d. choreograph duets and small group dances, 
demonstrating am understanding of choreo- 
graphic principles, processes amd structures 
both in collaborative groups and as chore- 
ographer/director; 

e. develop am idea independently from incep- 
tion through to presentation for am audience; 
amd 

k. describe how a choreographer mamipulated 
and developed the basic movement content 
in a dance. 

3. Understand how dance creates 
and communicates meaning 

Students will: 

a. formulate amd answer questions about how 
movement choices communicate abstract 
ideas in damce; 

b. examine the ways in which a damce creates 
amd conveys meaning by considering the 
dance from different cultural perspectives; 

c. compare and contrast how meaming is com- 
mimicated in two of their own damces; amd 

d. create a damce that effectively communicates 
a contemporary social theme or a topic of 
personal significamce. 



4. Apply analytical and evaluative 
thinking skills in dance 

Students rvill: 

a. create a damce and revise it over time, articu- 
lating the reasons for their artistic decisions 
and what was lost amd gained by those deci- 
sions; 

b. establish a set of artistic criteria amd apply it 
in evaluating their own work amd that of oth- 
ers; 

c. compare the work of two contrasting chore- 
ographers using a given set of artistic crite- 
ria; 

d. analyze the style of a choreographer or cul- 
tural form; then create a damce study in that 
style and evaluate the results in discussion 
with peers; and 

e. formulate and answer their own aesthetic 
questions (such as: What is it that makes a 
particular dance that dance? What makes a 
successful dance successful?). 

5. Demonstrate an understanding of dance 
in various cultures and historical periods 

Students will: 

a. perform or discuss the traditions and tech- 
niques of a classical dance form; 

b. perform and describe similarities and differ- 
ences between two contemporary theatrical 
forms of dance or two folk dance forms; 

c. create a time line illustrating important 
dance events in the 20th century; 

d. analyze historical and cultural images of the 
body in dance and compare these to contem- 
porary images; and 

e. create and answer questions about dance and 
dancers prior to the 20th century. 
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6. Make connections between dance 
and healthful living 

Students ivill: 

a. reflect upon their own progress and personal 
growth during their study of dance; 

b. create and demonstrate movement se- 
quences which stretch and strengthen the 
main muscle groups; 

c. analyze historical and cultural images of the 
body in dance and compare these to images 
of the body in contemporary media; and 

d. effectively communicate how lifestyle 
choices affect the dancer. 



7. Make connections between dance, 
other disciplines and daily life 

Students xvill: 

a. create an interdisciplinary project based on 
a theme identified by the student, includ- 
ing dance and two other disciplines; 

b. identify commonalities and differences be- 
tween dance and other disciplines with re- 
gard to fundamental concepts such as mate- 
rials, elements and ways of communicating 
meaning; and 

c. create an interdisciplinary project using 
media technologies (such as video, com- 
puter) that presents dance in a new or en- 
hanced form (such as video dance, video/ 
computer-aided live performance or 
animation).* 
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Detailed Description 
Of Dance Content Standards 

This section provides a more detailed description of the 
dance content standards. 

Content Standard 1: Students will identify and 
perform movement elements and dance skills. 

This standard addresses students' knowledge of 
dance as performers. Students should be able to identify 
and understand the elements of dance - action, space, 
dynamics (at the age-appropriate level) - and be able to 
use and accurately perform these elements in dance se- 
quences with confidence, concentration and focus. Stu- 
dents also should be able to describe these elements ver- 
bally and in written form. 

Content Standard 2: Students will understand 
choreographic principles, processes and structures. 

This standard addresses students' skills as chore- 
ographers, experimenting with movement, improvising 
around themes and structures, and creating dance se- 
quences and dances. Through studying different com- 
positional forms, the work of various choreographers on 
video, or live, and through creating their own dances, 
students can become competent choreographers (either 
alone or in collaborations). They also can become in- 
formed critics, responding to different choreographic 
works and being able to compare one work with another 
and make discerning judgments about the quality of the 
work both in terms of its content and form. 

Content Standard 3: Students will understand 
how dance creates and communicates meaning. 

This standard is concerned with students' under- 
standing of the meaning of dance, not only as creative 
artists, but also as informed audience members. Students 
need to be able to "read" dance and explain, for example, 
whether the dance is abstract, narrative or Expressionis- 
ts. When they are creating a dance, students need to be 
able to explain their decisions regarding the form and 
content of the dance, and discuss reasons for making other 
choices. This process requires students to be able to ana- 
lyze what they see and do, and distinguish, identify and 
describe the pertinent features of their own and others' 
choreography. 



As is evident from the description of the content 
standards, dance differs from the other disciplines in the 
way in which critical skills are included. Analytical and 
evaluative skills are integrated into broader standards. 
For example, "Students will understand how dance cre- 
ates and communicates meaning" integrates the processes 
of performing, creating and responding into the standards 
(as evident in the relevant performance standards). Un- 
derstanding meaning - and the ability to find, describe 
and analyze it - is directly connected to the creation of 
meaning. Critical and creative skills are presented as 
skills reliant upon each other, rather than skills which 
can be clearly separated. 

This may be more of a resource issue than a philo- 
sophical stance, however. Dance - unlike music, theatre 
and the visual arts - does not have a rich array of origi- 
nal work and performances that is appropriate and avail- 
able for classroom use either on video or in notated form. 
Consequently, dance teachers and students are more 
likely to create their own exemplars and use them as the 
main source of material for critical study. 

Content Standard 4: Students will apply ana- 
lytical and evaluative thinking skills in dance. 

This standard introduces the important skiU of 
evaluation. Students are able to evaluate their own danc- 
ing and choreography and discuss them using critical lan- 
guage and appropriate terminology. They are also able 
to view and evaluate the work of others, and to compare 
works from different cultural traditions. The students 
are able to distinguish between personal preferences and 
reasoned judgments by creating and applying aesthetic 
criteria. 

Content Standard 5: Students will demonstrate 
an understanding of dance in various cultures and his- 
torical periods. 

Students are able to perform a range of traditioncd 
folk dances and dances from different historical periods. 
They are able to view dances from different cultural, so- 
cial and theatrical traditions, and from different time pe- 
riods, and describe the main stylistic features of the dance 
movement in terms of dance vocabulary, musical rhythm 
and expressive quality. They also know, or can make well- 
supported conjectures about, the dances' country or re- 
gion of origin and/or the historical period during which 
the dances were created. 
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Content Standard 6: Students will make con- 
nections between dance and healthful living. 

This standard reflects the health and physical 
education aspects of dance education. Students should 
know and understand the body and how it works. The 
dance class presents an excellent environment for devel- 
oping positive attitudes toward safe and productive ex- 
ercise and for developing healthy lifestyles. 



Content Standard 7: Students will make 

connections between dance, other disciplines and daily 
life. 

This standard is concerned with students' abili- 
ties to see and understand the relationships among the 
arts, and between the arts and other disciplines. When 
students are able to make appropriate connections across 
disciplines, their learning becomes more useful and 
meaningful, and they are able to see real-world connec- 
tions rather than isolated knowledge.* 
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ILLUSTRATIVE LEARNING/ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES 
WITH SCORING DIMENSIONS 



The following sample learning/ assessment activities are intended to illustrate how the standards may be taught 
and assessed in a classroom. Some of the instructional and assessment sequences emphasize a particular content 
standard; others are deliberately designed to address multiple standards. Opportunities for assessment are pro- 
vided within each instructional sequence. Collectively, these activities are designed to demonstrate the following 
important principles; 

• Series of well-designed instructional activities typically address more than one standard. While it is 
often desirable to break instruction into discrete chunks to focus on specific skill or knowledge areas, 
the most interesting and effective instruction recognizes and exploits the fact that the standards are 
interrelated. As pointed out in the common introduction to this chapter, having students carry out 
several steps of an artistic process necessarily addresses several content standards. This enables teach- 
ers to cover, and students to make connections among, broader ranges of learning. [Note: Although 
each illustrative activity requires students to apply learning from many, if not all, of the content stan- 
dards, only those content standards which are actually assessed are listed.] 

• Opportunities for assessment grow naturally out of well-designed sequences of u\s true tion, rather than 
occurring as add-ons after the end of such a sequence. Such assessments, which are built into mstruc- 
tional sequences, often are referred to as "embedded" assessments. 

• The dimensions of assessment (aspects of student work which are assessed) should always be linked to, 
and derive naturally from, the content and performance standards that the instructional sequence is 
designed to address. In other words, what is assessed should be what teachers had hoped that students 
would learn. 

The following table is designed to assist readers in finding illustrative learning/ assessment activities for 
particular content standards and grade levels. A teacher looking for an example of how content standard 4 might be 
addressed at Grade 8 should find the number 4 in the content standard column, then follow that row over to the 
Grade 8 column to find the letter(s) of the learning assessment activity(s). Each illustrative learning/ assessment 
activity is presented in alphabetical order. 



GUIDE TO FINDING ILLUSTRATIVE ACTIVITIES AT DIFFERENT GRADE LEVELS 



CONTENT STANDARD 


ILLUSTRATIVE LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 


1 


CF 


A 




2 


C 


B 




3 


C,F 




D 


4 


F 


E 


G 


5 


H 


I 




6 


j 


K 


L 


7 


M 


N 


o,p 
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Illustrative Learning/ Assessment Activity A (Grades 5-8) 

Content Standard 1: Students will identify and p>erform movement elements and dance skills. 

Performance Standards: e. identify and demonstrate a range of dynamics /movement qualities 

g. memorize and reproduce movement sequences and dances 

h. describe the movement elements observed in a dance, using appropriate move- 
ment/dance vocabulary 

Learning Activity. Students learn and perform two dynamically contrasting dance sequences - one powerful and 
strong, the other soft and gentle. The sequences are demonstrated by the teacher. After viewing and trying the 
sequences, the students discuss the technical and expressive problems and experiment with ways of solving them. 
Students work with a partner to critique each other's performance, using appropriate dance terminology to describe 
and to suggest improvements in the dynamic and expressive qualities of their partner's work. 

Finally, the students are videotaped performing the sequences in small groups. During their next class, the tapes are 
viewed and the work discussed. 



Illustrative Learning/ Assessment Activity B (Grades 5-8) 

Content Standard 2: Students will understand choreographic principles, processes and structures. 

Performance Standards: b. create sequences and simple dances that demonstrate the principles of, for ex- 

ample, repetition, contrast, transition and climax 

d. demonstrate the ability to work cooperatively in pairs and small groups dur- 
ing the choreographic process 

e. demonstrate the following partner skills: creating contrasting and complemen- 
tary shapes, taking and supporting weight, balance and counter balance 

Background. Students explore a wide variety of body shapes through taught sequences and through improvisa- 
tional tasks (e.g., changing from small to large body shapes). Contrasts in shape are highlighted through teacher 
and student demonstration, followed by discussion. 

Learning Activity. Students learn a series of body shapes, then explore the possible transitions between them. By 
experimenting with contrasting transitions — for example, slow/ quick, direct/ circuitous — students become aware 
of how the use of transitions can affect the expressiveness of a phrase or sequence. Discussion also should include 
how a body shape expresses feelings (for example, hunched up in depression, thrown wide apart in joy). 

Students work with a partner, experimenting with complementing and contrasting body shapes, and then create a 
short duet demonstrating contrasting shapes with a variety of trcinsitions. 
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Illustrative Leamingl Assessment Activity C (Grades K-4> 



Content Standard 3: 
Performance Standard; 
Content Standard 1: 
Performance Standards: 



Content Standard 2: 
Performance Standards: 



Students will understand how dance creates and communicates meaning. 

c. present their own dances to peers and discuss their meanings with confidence 

Students will identify and perform movement elements and dance skills. 

b. demonstrate eight basic locomotor movements (walk, run, hop, jump, leap, 
gallop, slide and skip), traveling forward, backward, sideward, diagonally and 
turning 

f. demonstrate kinesthetic awareness and concentration in performing movement 
skills 

Students will understand choreographic principles, processes and structures. 

b. create a sequence or simple dance with a begirining, middle and end, both with 
and without rhythmic accompaniment; identify each of these parts of the se- 
quence 

f. improvise, create and perform simple dances based on concepts suggested by 
the teacher and their own feelings and ideas 



Background. Students learn to identify and describe movement sequences using "action" words through discus- 
sion and experimentation. Through guided discussion, students explore ways of interpreting action words through 
movement — ranging from the most obvious and easy to achieve, to those which are xmusual and challenging (for 
fourth graders) in terms of conceptual and technical difficulty. 

Learning Activity. The teacher teaches two different dance phrases that are carefully structured to show clear 
beginnings, middles and ends, both of which interpret the same "action" words (e.g., travel, pause, stretch and 
sii5c). The students learn and practice the phrases. 

In pairs, students work on a list of four new action words (given to them on a card by the teacher) and, through 
improvisation, find a way of linking them into a sequence in any way they choose. When their sequences are 
complete, the students demonstrate them to their peers (half the class at a time). The teacher then selects two or 
three pairs of students, who demonstrate their sequences to the class for critique. These pairs should be chosen for 
specific reasons that relate to the relevant content and performance standards for this task, such as having designed 
a sequence with a clear beginning, middle and end, or having based their sequence on an unusual and surprising 
combination of action words. All the students then refine their sequences and prepare them for performance. The 
students perform their sequences once again for teacher and peers and are video-taped. 

Alternative Activity. Students watch a few minutes of a dance performance on video and, through guided discus- 
sion, analyze the types of "actions" used. In small groups the students use one identified action per student to create 
a movement sequence, or write a summary of the types of actions they have observed. 



Illustrative Learning/ Assessment Activity D (Grades 9-12) 

Content Standard 3: Students will imderstand how dance creates and communicates meaning. 

Performance Standard: d. create a dance that effectively communicates a contemporary social theme or a 

topic of personal significance 

Learning Activity. Students are instructed to create an autobiographical solo that illustrates - through its symbolic 
movement themes and motifs — important themes/issues from their lives. This task involves the processes of ab- 
straction and symbol making. Students should be able to explain why they chose the particular movement content 
for their solo and how it represents their lives. 
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Illustrative Leaming! Assessment Activity E (Grades 5-8) 

Content Standard 4: Students will apply analytical and evaluative thinking skills in dance. 

Performance Standard: c. identify possible aesthetic criteria for evaluating dance (such as skill of perfor- 

mance, originality, visual and/or emotional impact, variety and contrast, clar- 
ity of idea) 

Leaming Activity. Using a dance that has been created by the students in class, the teacher guides the students into 
describing the essential criteria for successful performance of the dance. The dance then is videotaped and the 
students watch the performance on tape. The teacher guides a discussion of the dance, in which students apply the 
criteria established in the initial discussion. 



Illustrative Leamingl Assessment Activity F (Grades K~4) 



Content Standard 4: 
Performance Standard: 

Content Standard 3: 
Performance Standard: 

Content Standard 1: 
Performance Standard: 



Students will apply analytical and evaluative thinking skills in dance. 

c. demonstrate appropriate audience behavior in watching dance performance; 
discuss their opinions about the dances with their peers in a supportive and 
constructive way 

Students will understand how dance creates and communicates meaning. 

b. take an active role in a class discussion about interpretation of and reactions to 
dances that are either produced in class or viewed in the theater or on video 

Students will identify and perform movement elements and dance skills. 

g. demonstrate accuracy in memorizing and reproducing simple movement 
phrases 



Learning Activities. Students watch a live performance or, if one is not available, a video of a professional dance 
company and discuss it. During this discussion the teacher asks the students a series of questions that are designed 
to elicit responses concerning the meaning of the dance (mood, atmosphere, story, theme, etc.). If using a video, 
after a second viewing students work with a partner, trying to remember motifs or fragments of movement from the 
dance and then share them with each other. The teacher moves among the students, observing the accuracy of the 
memorizations and helping the students who are in need of assistance. The activity is completed with a class 
discussion of the whole process and a presentation of some of the students^ accurate recreations of movement phrases. 
For evaluation purposes, these fragments of remembered movement will not only demonstrate the students' abili- 
ties to memorize, but also their abilities to observe carefully and analyze what they are seeing. 



Illustrative Leamingl Assessment Activity G (Grades 9-12) 

Content Standard 4: Students will apply analytical and evaluative thinking skills in dance. 

Performance Standard: d. analyze the style of a choreographer or cultural form. . . 

Leaming Activity. Students watch selected excerpts on videotape from different works by three contemporary 
American choreographers - such as Bill T. Jones, Alvin Ailey and Twyla Tharp - and describe verbally or on paper 
how each excerpt exemplifies the choreographers' themes, movement vocabularies and styles. 
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Illustrative Leamingl Assessment Activity H (Grades K-4) 

Content Standard 5: Students will demonstrate an understanding of dance in various cultures and his- 

torical periods. 

Performance Standard: c. answer questions about dance in a particular culture and time period (for ex- 

ample: In colonial America, why and in what settings did people dance? What 
did the dances look like?) 

Learning Activity. Students view and discuss live or video performances of dances of different historical periods. 
In discussion, students compare and contrast the dances in terms of spatial pattern, group/partner interaction, and 
appropriate social context or setting (e.g., country or courtly dance). 



Illustrative Leamingl Assessment Activity I (Grades 5-8) 

Content Standard 5: Students will demonstrate an understanding of dance in various cultures and his- 

torical periods. 

Performance Standard: a. competently perform folk, traditional and/or classical dances from various 

cultures or time periods; describe similarities cind differences in steps and move- 
ment styles 

Learning Activity. Students learn two simple folk dmces from two different cultures (for example Viva Jujuy, an 
Argentinean partner dance; and Soyotte, a French folk partner dance). As they learn the dance, students also learn 
what each part of the dance means in that culture. Students then identify and describe the similarities and differ- 
ences between the two dances using appropriate dance terminology. 



Illustrative Leamingl Assessment Activity J (Grades K-4) 

Content Standard 6: Students will make connections between dance and healthful living. 

Performance Standard: b. describe the skeleton and how it works in simple terms 

Learning Activity. "The Bone Dance." After a study of some of the major bones of the human body, students work 
individually or in pairs to choose a particular bone to emphasize in creating a dance or improvisation. The dance is 
successful when peers who watch the dance can identify by name the bone on which the dance is based. 
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Illustrative Learning/ Assessment Activity K (Grades 5-8) 

Content Standard 6: Students will make connections between dance and healthful living. 

Performance Standard: c. create their own warm-up and discuss how that warm-up prepares the body 

cind mind for expressive purposes 

Learning Activity. Students learn the major muscle groups of the body and explore how they work through move- 
ment experience. They explore movements which warm, stretch and strengthen those muscle groups, and create 
movement sequences that utilize them. These sequences can be performed to appropriate music. In discussion with 
the teacher, students also learn the necessity for warming muscles before strenuous activity. Students then work in 
pairs to create a warm-up sequence that uses the whole body, and sequentially and progressively prepares the body 
for dance. The same or similar music can be used. 



Illustrative Leaming! Assessment Activity L (Grades 9 - 12 ) 

Content Standard 6: Students will make cormections between dance and healthful living. 

Performance Standard: d. effectively communicate how lifestyle choices affect the dancer 

Leaming Activity. Students learn about the importance of a healthy diet, including the essential food groups, to 
sustain cind fuel a dancer's body and maintain a high level of energy. Students keep a journal of their own eating 
over several days to monitor the relationship between their diet and their dance performance, and analyze the 
results in light of what they have learned about nutrition. 



Illustrative Leamingl Assessment Activity M (Grades K~4) 

(Linking Dance, Geometry And Visual Arts) 

Content Standard 7: Students will make connections between dance, other disciplines and daily life. 

Performance Standards: a. create a dance project that reveals understanding of a concept or idea from 

another discipline (such as pattern in dance and science) 
b. respond to a dance using another art form; explain the connections between 
the dance and their response to it (for example, making a painting about a 
dance and describing the connections) 

Learning Activity- Using the mathematical concepts of "shape," students explore floor and air patterns. Starting 
with improvisation on straight and curved lines, students then move on to creating shapes with the body - squares, 
tricingles and circles. This task can be extended into partner work in which students create parallel pathways and 
intersecting lines. 

In visual arts class students can transform these spatial concepts into visual designs, creating patterns and designs 
based on linear and curving lines, and combinahons of different shapes. Working with their dance partners, stu- 
dents can recreate their dance experience in two-dimensional form, adding color and texture. 
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Illustrative Leaming! Assessment Activity N (Grades 5-8) 

(Linking Dance And Science) 

Content Standard 7: Students will make connections between dance, other disciplines and daily life. 

Performance Standard: a. cite examples of concepts used in dance and another discipline outside the arts 

(such as balance, shape, pattern) 

Leaming Activity, After studying magnets and magnetism in science, students explore movement which illustrates 
the attraction of magnets. They work in pairs or small groups to improvise and develop short studies on the prin- 
ciples of magnetism. After the groups have performed ^eir studies for the class, students discuss how successfully 
each work communicates the principles of magnetism. 



Illustrative Leamingl Assessment Activity O (Grades 9-12) 

(Linking Dance And History) 

Content Standard 7: Students will make connections between dance, other disciplines and daily life. 

Performance Standard: b. identify commonalities and differences between dance and other disciplines 

with regard to fundamental concepts such as materials, elements and ways of 
communicating meaning 

Leaming Activity. Students are instructed to research and select images of women from one or more cultures to 
create a dance. Students present their dance and present their background research to the class, either orally or in 
writing. The dance must include images which are supported by the research. 



Illustrative Leamingl Assessment Activity P (Grades 9-12) 

(Linking Dance And VideolFilm Aspects Of Both Theatre And Visual Arts) 

Content Standard 7: Students will make connections between dance, other disciplines and daily life. 

Performance Standard: c. create an interdisciplinary project using media technologies (such as video, 

computer) that presents dance in a new or enhanced form (such as video dance, 
video /computer-aided live performance or animation) 

Leaming Activity. Students watch a dance sequence from a film, such as a sequence from a Busby Berkley film, and 
analyze how the camera angles create effects that enhance the impact of the choreography. They then apply those 
same techniques to the videography of a dance they have created. The students videotape a dance twice, using 
different camera angles. After viewing the two versions, they discuss which one most successfully enhanced the 
impact of the choreography. Students who are successful on this project will identify enhancing camera angles, 
identify how those camera angles enhance movement, and select effective camera angles for their own videography." 
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Glossary For Dance Standards 

AB. A two-part compositional form with an "A" theme 
tfind a "B" theme; the binary form consists of two dis- 
tinct, self-contained sections that share either a character 
or quality (such as the same tempo, movement quality 
or style). 

ABA. A three-part compositional form in which the sec- 
ond section contrasts with the first section. The third sec- 
tion is a restatement of the first section in a condensed, 
abbreviated or extended form. 

Abstract. To remove an idea from a particular or repre- 
sentative context (e.g., a poem, a painting, a dance, a piece 
of music, a story) and create new dance movement that 
retains the essence of the original idea. 

Action. A movement event. 

Aesthetic criteria. The essential components or charac- 
teristics of a dance that can be used as a frame of refer- 
ence when making judgments about the dance's merit. 

Alignment. The relationship of the skeleton to the line of 
gravity and the base of support. 

Articulation (also called Body Articulation). The ways 
in which the joints, muscles and tendons of the body func- 
tion safely and effectively to produce a wide range of 
movement. 

Call and response. An alternating structure in which one 
soloist/group performs, then a second soloist/ group 
enters "in response" to the first. This structure is most 
often associated with African music and dance forms, 
although it is also used elsewhere. 

Canon. Choreographic form that reflects the musical form 
of the same name, in which individuals and groups per- 
form the same movement/ phrase beginning at different 
times. 

Chance. A choreographic process in which elements are 
specifically chosen and defined but randomly structured 
to create a dance or movement phrase. 

Choreographic. Describes a dance sequence that has been 
created with specific intent. 

Choreographic form. The specific formal structure of a 
dance (e.g., AB, ABA, rondo, theme and variations, nar- 
rative). 



Choreographic principles. The principles through which 
the dance movement is organized in choreographing a 
dance (e.g., contrast, repetition, transition, climax, varia- 
tion, balance, unity). 

Choreographic process. The ways in which dance mate- 
rial (movement) is developed from the original imagina- 
tive inception of an idea through to the realization of a 
completed dance. The process can involve careful 
preplanning as well as intuitive response, e.g., structured 
and spontaneous solo improvisation and collaborative 
improvisation; motif development, refinement and elabo- 
ration; chance (see creating process, page 22). 

Choreographic structure. See choreographic form. 

Classical. Dance that has been developed into highly styl- 
ized structures within a culture. Generally developed 
within the court or circle of power in a society. 

Dance elements. See elements of dance. 

Discuss. To engage in oral, written or any other appro- 
priate form of presentation. 

Dynamics. The expressive content of human movement, 
sometimes called qualities or efforts. Dynamics manifest 
the interrelationships among the elements of space, time 
and force/energy. See movement quality. 

Elements of dance. Body action in space and time with 
force/ energy. 

Elevation, The body's propulsion into the air away from 
the floor, such as in a leap, hop or jump. 

Folk. Dances that are usually created and performed by 
a specific group within a culture. Generally these dances 
originated outside the courts or circle of power within a 
society. 

Genre. A type or category of dance (e.g., jazz, tap, folk, 
ballet). 

Improvisation. Movement that is created spontaneously, 
ranging from free-form to highly structured environ- 
ments. Provides the dancer with an opportunity to bring 
elements together quickly, and requires focus and con- 
centration. Improvisation is instant, simultaneous cho- 
reography and performance. 

Initiation. Point at which a movement is said to origi- 
nate. This refers particularly to specific body parts and is 
generally said to be either distal (from the limbs or head) 
or central (from the torso). 
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Kinesphere. The movement space, or the space surround- 
ing the body in stillness and in motion, which includes 
all directions and levels both close to the body and as far 
as the person can reach with limbs or torso. See personal 
space. 

Kinesthetic. Having to do with movement. Refers to the 
ability of the body's sensory organs in the muscles, ten- 
dons and joints to respond to stimuli. 

Levels. The height of the dancer in relation to the floor. 

Locomotor movement. Movement that travels from place 
to place, usually identified by weight transference on the 
feet. Basic locomotor steps are the walk, run, leap, hop 
and jump, and the irregular rhythmic combinations of 
the skip (walk and hop), slide (walk and leap) and gal- 
lop (walk and leap). 

Movement quality. The identifying attributes created by 
the expressive use of movement dynamics (e.g., percus- 
sively, heavily, smoothly, powerfully, softly, etc.) 

Movement theme. A complete idea in movement that is 
manipulated and developed within a dance. 

Movement vocabulary. Literally, a repertoire of move- 
ments. "Vocabulary" in this case refers not to verbal ter- 
minology, but rather to a collection of familiar movements 
that dancers assemble to create or perform dance works. 
Movement vocabulary differs from one dance genre to 
another, such as between classical ballet and modem 
dance, and from one choreographer's work to another, 
such as between the work of Martha Graham and that of 
Alvin Alley. 

Musicality. The attention and sensitivity to the musical 
elements of dance while creating or performing. 

Narrative. Choreographic structure that follows a spe- 
cific story line and intends to convey specific informa- 
tion through that story. 

Nonlocomotor movement. Any movement that is an- 
chored to one spot by a body part using only the avail- 



able space in any direction without losing the initial body 
contact. Movement is organized around the axis of the 
body rather than designed for travel from one location 
to another. 

Personal space. The "space bubble" or the kinesphere 
that one occupies; it includes all levels, planes and direc- 
tions both near and far from the body's center. 

Phrase. A brief sequence of related movements that has 
a sense of rhythmic completion. 

Projection. A confident presentation of one's body and 
energy to vividly communicate movement and meaning 
to an audience; performance quality. 

Reordering. A choreographic process in which known and 
defined elements (specific movements, movement 
phrases, etc.) are separated from their original relation- 
ship and restructured in a different pattern. 

Rhythmic acuity. The physical, auditory recognition of 
various complex time elements. 

Style. A distinctive manner of moving; the characteristic 
way dance is done, created or performed that identifies 
the dance of a particular performer, choreographer or 
period. 

Technology. Electronic media (such as video, computers 
or lasers) used as tools to create, learn, explain, docu- 
ment, analyze or present dance. 

Theatrical Dance genres primarily developed for the 
stage (such as jazz and tap). 

Traditional dance. The term "traditional" is used to de- 
note those dances and dance forms that have arisen out 
of the tradition of a people, such as the dances of bharata 
natyam, noh or the folk dances of indigenous peoples of 
Europe or other areas. 

Warm-up. Movements and/or movement phrases de- 
signed to raise the core body temperature and bring the 
mind into focus for the dance activities to follow. 
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Note: To use Section 2M most effectively, first read the 
common introduction to this chapter (pages 17-28). 

applying the program 

GOALS TO MUSIC 

Goal 1: Creating In Music 

Students should be able to use compositional materials 
voice and instruments, including electronic media - and 
techniques to improvise and generate new music in vari- 
ous styles. Improvisation (content standard 3) provides 
students with an opportunity to ''play" with the materi- 
als of music, breaking down the common misconception 
that music is something that other people, or only geniuses, 
create. Improvisation also lays the foundation for com- 
position (content standard 4). Students should experi- 
ment with ways of expressing their own musical ideas 
and feelings by creating original music, developing a per- 
sonal voice. Through carrying out the composing pro- 
cess, from the inception to the completion of a musical 
work, students should demonstrate and extend their un- 
derstanding of musical elements and form (content stan- 
dard 6). To record their ideas on paper they might use 
traditional or nontraditional notation, or their own origi- 
nal devices (content standard 5). 

Illustrative Example 

Students create musical compositions based on 
their ideas and feelings about an important part 
of their natural environment (forest, river, gar- 
den, etc.). They experiment with different sound 
images which represent scenes, events and 
moods, and decide on a way of organizing those 
sounds into a formal structure. Students explain 
to their peers what they were trying to achieve 
and some of the decisions they made as they cre- 
ated their work. Each work then is performed in 
class. Students receive constructive input from 
their peers and the teacher, then refine their work. 

Goal 2: Performing In Music 

Students should demonstrate their knowledge of music 
through performing works created by others as well as 
their own original works. They should be competent in 
the techniques of singing (content standard 1) and play- 
ing instruments (content standard 2) - solo (alone) and 
in ensemble - and sight-reading music notation (content 
standard 5). Through their analysis of the music (con- 
tent standard 6) students should be able to develop a con- 
vincing personal interpretation, strive to communicate 



the composer's intentions to an audience and demonstrate 
an understanding of diverse musical styles. Students 
develop the ability to improve or refine their own perfor- 
mance through self-critique (content standard 7), striv- 
ing for high personal goals through self-disciplined prac- 
tice. 

Illustrative Example 

The ensemble teacher leads students through 
initial readings of several possible selections for 
an upcoming concert and/or plays recordings 
of the works for the students. The teacher famil- 
iarizes the students with general criteria for as- 
sembling concert programs, then guides the stu- 
dents through a discussion of which combina- 
tions of their pieces might make the best pro- 
gram. The students select three pieces for the 
program, justifying their selections based on the 
given criteria, then begin the rehearsal process. 

In preparation for rehearsals students are encour- 
aged to practice, interpret and refine their own 
individual performance of their parts. Ehiring 
rehearsals the director engages students in dis- 
cussioi\s of the historical or cultural background, 
mood and structure of the works the group is 
preparing, toward arriving at appropriate inter- 
pretations; of the quality of their performance 
(sometimes from memory, sometimes after al- 
lowing them to listen to recordings of their per- 
formance); and of how to improve their own 
work and the work of others. For extra credit, a 
few students volunteer to write the program 
notes for one piece to be performed in the con- 
cert. 

Goal 3: Responding In Music 

Students should be able to make an informed choice of 
artistic works and/or performances to experience, ac- 
tively seeking to extend their listening beyond music they 
already know well. They should be able to use critical 
perception to recognize, analyze and describe the musi- 
cal elements of what they hear, using appropriate music 
vocabulary (content standard 6). Based on this analysis 
and description, they should be able to develop a coher- 
ent sense of the work and make discerning judgments 
concerning the quality of the composition and perfor- 
mance, supporting their judgments with valid criteria 
(content standard 7). Students should understand the 
characteristics of diverse performances and compositions 
from different cultures and historical periods (content 
standard 9). Their knowledge should include the way 
music reflects and influences culture in diverse commu- 
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nities, and how it is valued in different ways and for dif- 
ferent reasons, depending on factors such as the role music 
plays in a particular community. 



might use this table as an example of how to select and 
organize the musical repertoire students view and per- 
form (see Appendix I). 



Illustrative Example 



Goal 7: Lifelong Involvement In Music 



Students choose two compact disc recordings of 
the same piece, compare and contrast the two 
performances, identify one performance as su- 
perior, and explain why it is superior using ap- 
propriate musical vocabulary and defensible mu- 
sical criteria (such as technical accuracy and ex- 
pressiveness). 

Goal 4: Music Materials, Techniques, 
Forms, Language, Notation 
And Literature/Repertoire 



The central material of music is sound. The musical ma- 
terials students need to learn to use include the bodily 
and external equipment used to produce artistic sound, 
such as voices (content standard 1) and musical instru- 
ments (content standard 2). Students need to learn to 
analyze (content standard 6) and evaluate (content stan- 
dard 7) musical works and performances, and to use 
music notation (content standard 5) in ways that enable 
them to perform and compose music. They also should 
understand and be able to perform a variety of reper- 
toire (content standards 1, 2 and 9). 

Goal 5: Importance Of Music 

Music has played and continues to play an important role 
throughout history and in all cultures. The Connecticut 
music standards are designed to help students under- 
stand and appreciate this importance. For example, the 
Grades 5-8 performance standards for content standard 
9 ("students will understand music in relation to history 
and culture") call for students to compare the functions 
of music in several cultures of the world. 

Goal 6: Works And Characteristics Of Music 

To be prepared to respond to and participate in music, 
students need to internalize a varied personal repertoire 
of musical works, be able to describe the characteristics 
of those works (content standard 6), and understand them 
in their cultural and historical contexts (content standard 
9). This guide does not propose a specific canon of musi- 
cal works for students to study, leaving that to local deci- 
sion makers. It does, however, provide a table illustrat- 
ing how the music content of the 1997 National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress was distributed. Districts 



The Connecticut standards call for all students to achieve 
a level of understandings and skills in music which pre- 
pares them for lifelong involvement as an audience mem- 
ber. These standard also call for students who choose to 
focus on music at the secondary level to reach a level of 
competence that will permit them to remain actively in- 
volved as creators and/or performers of music through- 
out their lives. 

A student who maintains lifelong involvement 
in music might: 

• perform in a community or church group 
(e.g., community orchestra or choir, jazz or 
dance band, church choir, college or ui\iver- 
sity group); 

• attend civic, school and community concerts; 

• fin«mcially support music organizations; 

• sing to their own children; 

• compose music for their own enjoyment; 

• play individual instruments (piano, guitar) 
for their own enjoyment and at social events; 

• volunteer time in support of school music 
activities (music parents, concert usher, ac- 
companist, video/audio technician); 

• perform for senior citizens; 

• select and purchase recordings; 

• choose radio stations for listening to music; 
or 

• read books about musicians. 



Goal 8: Preparation For Careers In Music 

All of the Connecticut music standards provide impor- 
tant background for students who choose to pursue a 
career in music. Content standard 8 calls for students to 
make connections between music and daily life, includ- 
ing careers. The following listings are the kinds of expe- 
riences which prepare students for careers in music: 



Performers! session musicians 

• perform in ensembles 

• receive lessons 

• attend concerts, listen to and critique record- 
ings 



Composers 

• all of the above 

• create and evaluate own works 

• listen to, analyze and critique works by oth- 
ers 
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Conductors 

• same as for performers and composers 

Adminis tra torsi managers 

• learn about the different types of arts orga- 
nizations 

• learn about daily activities of arts adminis- 
trators 

• internships with orchestras, theaters, cultural 
institutions 

Music technicians 

• learn recording techniques 

• analyze and experiment with recordings 
made of school performances 

12 music teachers 

• learn to perform and compose as above 

• student conductor or intern 

• coach peers 

Studio (private) music teachers 

• as above plus business management 

Music therapy 

• same as for K-12 teachers plus interns in spe- 
cial facilities 

Multimedia producers 

• same as for performers and composers, plus 
recording and video techniques, and com- 
puter graphic skills 

Goal 9: Examples Of Providing Students With 
Opportunities For Community Participation 

Students can; 

• join school and community ensembles; 

• provide music for community and religious 
organizations and events (e.g., marching 
band at a parade, sing for senior citizens, or- 
chestra at graduation, jazz band for Rotary 
Club); 

• conduct audience /marketing research for 
community groups; 

• compose jingles, trailers, background music 
for a charitable project, local access channel, 
school announcements; 

• give music lessons; 

• write music reviews for school or commu- 
nity paper; and 

• do sound or video technician work for com- 
munity activities (community theatre, local 
cable access shows). 



Goal 10; Connections 

Music content standard 8 focuses on connections between 
music, other disciplines and daily life. 

Examples of connections between music and 
other arts disciplines include: 

• a film score (music and theatre/ film); 

• accompaniment for dance; 

• incidental music for theatre; 

• operas and other musical theatre (music and 
theatre); 

• music for advertisements (music related to 
visual images); and 

• multimedia presentations. 

Examples of connections between music and non- 
arts disciplines include: 

• Music and geography 

a comparison of different cultures' 
musical traditions; and 
how materials available in a location 
influence the nature of instruments. 

• Music and history 

understanding cultural diversity 
through music linked to historical 
events; and 

analyzing historical and cultural im- 
pact and influence of music. 

• Music and mathematics 

Pythagorecm theory and overtones 
series - math and pattern. 

• Music and science 

electronics and sound engineering. 

• Music and economics 

the study of various music industries 
and their influence on the American 
economy. 

CONTENT AND PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS IN MUSIC BY GRADE 

The music standards delineate specific musical skills and 
areas of knowledge that students should develop. This 
reflects the nature of the musical experience, which is built 
upon very complex and specific forms of musical knowl- 
edge. The mastery of technical skills in music - such as 
instrumental skills, music theory and music notation - 
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often is taught separately from the creative experience, 
as in the training of the body for dance or the voice for 
acting. 

Content Standards 

Students will: 

1. sing, alone and with others, a varied repertoire 
of songs; 

2. play/ alone and with others, a varied repertoire 
of instrumental music; 

3. improvise melodies, variations and accompani- 
ments; 

4. compose and arrange music; 

5. read and notate music; 

6. listen to, describe and analyze music; 

7. evaluate music and music performances; 

8. make connections between music, other disci- 
plines and daily life; and 

9. understand music in relation to history and cul- 
ture. 



GRADES K-4 

1. Sing, alone and with others, 
a varied repertoire of songs 



music representing diverse genres and styles; 

d. echo short rhythms and melodic patterns; 

e. perform in groups, blending instrumental 
timbres, matching dynamic levels and re- 
sponding to the cues of a conductor; and 

f. perform independent instrumental parts 
while other students sing or play contrast- 
ing parts. 

3. Improvise melodies, variations 
and accompaniments 

Students ivtll: 

a. improvise "answers" in the same style to 
given rhythmic and melodic phrases; 

b. improvise simple rhythmic and melodic 
ostinato accompaniments; 

c. improvise simple rhythmic variations and 
simple melodic embellishments on familiar 
melodies; and 

d. improvise short songs and instrumental 
pieces using a variety of sound sources, in- 
cluding traditional sounds, nontraditional 
sounds available in the classroom, body 
sounds and sounds produced by electronic 
means. 

4. Compose and arrange music 



Students will: 

a. sing independently, on pitch and in rhythm, 
with appropriate timbre, diction and posture, 
and maintain a steady tempo; 

b. sing expressively, with appropriate dynam- 
ics, phrasing and interpretation; 

c. sing from memory a varied repertoire of 
songs representing genres and styles from 
diverse cultures; 

d. sing ostinatos, partner songs and rounds; and 

e. sing in groups, blending vocal timbres, 
matching dynamic levels and responding to 
the cues of a conductor. 

2. Play, alone and with others, a varied 
repertoire of instrumental music 

Students will: 

a. perform on pitch, in rhythm, with appropri- 
ate dynamics and timbre, and maintain a 
steady tempo; 

b. perform easy rhythmic, melodic and chordal 
patterns accurately and independently on 
rhythmic, melodic and harmonic classroom 
instruments; 

c. perform expressively a varied repertoire of 



Students will: 

a. create and arrange music to accompany read- 
ings or dramatizations; 

b. create and arrange short songs and instru- 
mental pieces within specified guidelines; 
and 

c. use a variety of sound sources when com- 
posing. 

5. Read and notate music 

Students will: 

a. read whole, half, dotted-half, quarter and 
eighth notes and rests in 2/4, 3/4 and 4/4 
meter signatures; 

b. use a system (syllables, numbers or letters) 
to read simple pitch notation in the treble clef 
in major keys; 

c. identify symbols and traditional terms refer- 
ring to dynamics, tempo and articulation, 
and interpret them correctly when perform- 
ing; and 

d. use standard symbols to notate meter, 
rhythm, pitch and dynamics in simple pat- 
terns presented by the teacher. 
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6. Listen to, describe and analyze music 

Students will: 

a. identify simple music forms when pre- 
sented; 

b. demonstrate perceptual skills by moving in 
response to, by answering questions about 
and by describing aural examples of music 
of various styles representing diverse cul- 
tures; 

c. use appropriate terminology in explaining 
music, music notation, music instruments 
and voices, and music performances; 

d. identify the sounds of a variety of instru- 
ments, including many orchestra and band 
ir^truments, and instruments from various 
cultures, as well as children's voices and 
male and female adult voices; and 

e. respond through purposeful movement to 
selected prominent music characteristics, or 
to specific music events while listening to 
music. 

7. Evaluate music and music perfonnances 

Students will: 

a. devise criteria for evaluating performances 
and compositions; and 

b. explain, using appropriate music terminol- 
ogy, their personal preferences for specific 
musical works and styles. 

8. Make connections between music, 
other disciplines and daily life 

Students will: 

a. identify similarities and differences in the 
meanings of common terms used in the vari- 
ous arts; and 

b. identify ways in which the principles and 
subject matter of music and other disciplines 
taught in the school are interrelated. 

9. Understand music in relation 
to history and culture 

Students will: 

a. identify by genre or style aural examples of 
music from various historical periods and 
cultures; 

b. describe in simple terms how elements of 
music are used in music examples from vari- 
ous cultures of the world; 

c. identify various uses of music in their daily 
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experiences and describe characteristics that 
make certain music suitable for each use; 

d. identify and describe roles of musicians in 
various music settings and cultures; and 

e. demonstrate audience behavior appropriate 
for the context and style of music performed. 

GRADES 5-8 

1. Sing, alone and with others, 
a varied repertoire of songs 

Students will: 

a. sing accurately and with good breath con- 
trol throughout their singing ranges, alone 
and in small and large ensembles; 

b. sing with expression and technical accuracy 
a repertoire of vocal literature with a diffi- 
culty level of 2, on a scale of 1 to 6, including 
some songs performed from memory; 

c. sing music representing diverse gerures and 
cultures, with expression appropriate for the 
work being performed; and 

d. sing music written in two and three parts. 

e. Stiidents who participate in a choral ensemble or 
class will, in addition, sing with expression and 
technical accuracy a varied repertoire of vo- 
cal literature with a difficulty level of 3, on a 
scale of 1 to 6, including some songs per- 
formed from memory. 

2. Play, alone and with others, a varied 
repertoire of instrumental music 

Students will: 

a. perform on at least one instrument accurately 
and independently, alone and in small and 
large ensembles, with good posture, good 
playing position and good breath, bow or 
stick control; 

b. perform with expression and technical accu- 
racy on at least one string, wind, percussion 
or classroom instrument a repertoire of in- 
strumental literature with a difficulty level 
of 2, on a scale of 1 to 6; 

c. perform music representing diverse genres 
and cultures, with expression appropriate for 
the work being performed; and 

d. piny by ear simple melodies on a melodic in- 
strument and simple accompaniments on a 
harmonic instrument. 

e. Students who participate in an instrumental en- 
semble or class will, in addition, perform with 
expression and technical accuracy a varied 
repertoire of instrumental literature with a 
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difficulty level of 3, on a scale of 1 to 6, in- 
cluding some solos performed from 
memory. 

3. Improvise melodies, variations 
and accompaniments 

Students will: 

a. improvise simple harmonic accompani- 
ments; 

b. improvise melodic embellishments and 
simple rhythmic and melodic variations on 
given pentatonic melodies and melodies in 
major keys; and 

c. improvise short melodies, xmaccompanied 
and over given rhythmic accompardments, 
each in a consistent style, meter and tonal- 
ity. 

4. Compose and arrange music 

Students ivill: 

a. compose short pieces within specified guide- 
lines, demonstrating how the elements of 
music are used to achieve unity and variety, 
tension and release, and balance; 

b. arrange simple pieces for voices or instru- 
ments other than those for which the pieces 
were written; and 

c. use a variety of traditional and non tradi- 
tional soimd sources and electroruc media 
when composing and arranging. 

5. Read and notate music 

Students will: 

a. read whole, half, quarter, eighth, sixteenth 
and dotted notes and rests in 2/4, 3/ 4, 4/ 4, 
6/8, 3/8 and alia breve meter signatures; 

b. read at sight simple melodies in both the 
treble and bass clefs; 

c. identify and define standard notation sym- 
bols for pitch, rhythm, dynamics, tempo, ar- 
ticulation and expression; and 

d. use standard notation to record their musi- 
cal ideas and the musical ideas of others. 

e. Students who participate in a performing en- 
semble or class will, in addition, sight-read, 
accurately and expressively, music with a 
difficulty level of 2, on a scale of 1 to 6. 



6. Listen to, describe and analyze music 

Students will: 

a. describe specific music events in a given au- 
ral example, using appropriate terminology; 

b. analyze the uses of elements of music in au- 
ral examples representing diverse genres and 
cultures; and 

c. demonstrate knowledge of the basic prin- 
ciples of meter, rhythm, tonality, intervals, 
chords and harmonic progressions in their 
analyses of music. 

7. Evaluate music and music performances 

Students will: 

a. develop criteria for evaluating the quality 
and effectiveness of music performances and 
compositions and apply the criteria in their 
personal listening and performing; and 

b. evaluate the quality and effectiveness of their 
own and others' performances, composi- 
tions, arrangements and improvisations by 
applying specific criteria appropriate for the 
style of die music and offer constructive sug- 
gestions for improvement. 

8. Make connections between music, 
other disciplines and daily life 

Students will: 

a. compare in two or more arts how the char- 
acteristic materials of each art (sound in 
music, visual stimuli in visual arts, move- 
ment in dance, human interrelationships in 
theatre) can be used to transform similar 
events, scenes, emotions or ideas into works 
of art; 

b. describe ways in which the principles and 
subject matter of music and other disciplines 
taught in the school are interrelated; and 

c. identify a variety of music-related careers. 

9. Understand music in relation 
to history and culhire 

Students will: 

a. describe distinguishing characteristics of rep- 
resentative music genres and styles from a 
variety of cultures; 
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b. classify by genre and style (and, if applicable, 
by historical period, composer and title) a 
varied body of exemplary (high quality and 
characteristic) musical works, and explain 
the characteristics that cause each work to 
be considered exemplary; and 

c. compare, in several cultures of the world, 
functions music serves, roles of musicians 
and conditions under which music is typi- 
cally performed. 

GRADES 9-12 

1. Sing, alone and with others, 
a varied repertoire of songs 

Students will: 

a. sing with expression and technical accuracy 
a large and varied repertoire of vocal litera- 
ture with a difficulty level of 4, on a scale of 
1 to 6, including some songs performed from 
memory; 

b. sing ensemble music for up to four parts, 
with and without accompaniment; 

c. demonstrate well-developed ensemble skills; 
and 

d. sing in small ensembles, with one student on 
a part. 

2. Play, alone and with others, a varied 
repertoire of instrumental music 

Students will: 

a. perform with expression and technical accu- 
racy a large and varied repertoire of instru- 
mental literature with a difficulty level of 4, 
on a scale of 1 to 6; 

b. perform an appropriate part in an ensemble, 
demonstrating well-developed ensemble 
skills; and 

c. perform in small ensembles with one student 
on a part. 

3. Improvise melodies, variations 
and accompaniments 

Students will: 

a. improvise stylistically appropriate harmo- 
nizing parts; 

b. improvise rhythmic and melodic variations 
on given pentatonic melodies and melodies 
in major and minor keys; and 

c. improvise original melodies over given 
chord progressions, each in a consistent style, 
meter and tonality. 



Chapter 2. Section M 

4 . Compose and arrange music 

Students will: 

a. compose music in several distinct styles, 
demonstrating creativity in using the ele- 
ments of music for expressive effect; 

b. arrange pieces for voices or instruments 
other than those for which the pieces were 
written in ways that preserve or enhance the 
expressive effect of the music; and 

c. compose and arrange music for voices and 
various acoustic and electronic instruments, 
demonstrating knowledge of the ranges and 
traditional usage of the sound sources. 

5. Read and notate music 

Students will: 

a. demonstrate the ability to read an instrumen- 
tal or vocal score of up to four staves by de- 
scribing how the elements of music are used; 

b. sight-read, accurately and expressively, 
music with a difficulty level of 3 on a scale of 
1 to 6; and 

c. use standard and other appropriate nota- 
tional systems to record their musical ideas 
and the musical ideas of others. 

6. Listen to, describe and analyze music 

Students will: 

a. analyze aural examples of a varied repertoire 
of music, representing diverse genres and 
cultures, by describing the uses of elements 
of music and expressive devices; 

b. demonstrate extensive knowledge of the 
technical vocabulary of music; and 

c. identify and explain compositional devices 
and techniques used to provide unity and 
variety and tension and release in a musical 
work and give examples of other works that 
make similar uses of these devices and tech- 
niques. 

7. Evaluate music and music performances 

Students will: 

a. evolve specific criteria for making informed, 
critical evaluations of the quality and effec- 
tiveness of performances, compositions, ar- 
rangements and improvisations and apply 
the criteria in their personal participation in 
music; and 

b. evaluate a performance, composition, ar- 
rangement or improvisation by comparing 
it to similar or exemplary models. 
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8. Make connections between music, 9. Understand music in relation 

other disciplines and daily life to history and culture 



Stiiilenti; will: 

n. cxpl«Tin how elements, nrlislic processes and 
organizational principles are used in similar 
and distinctive ways in the various arts and 
cite examples; 

b. compare characteristics ol two or more arts 
within a particular historical period or style 
and cite examples from various cultures; 

c. explain ways in which the principles and 
subject matter of music and various disci- 
plines outside the arts are interrelated; and 

d. apply music skills and understandings to 
solve problems relevant to a v^aril;*ty ot ca- 



Sttt dents will: 

a. classify by genre or style and by historical 
period or culture unfamiliar but representa- 
tive aural examples of music and explain the 
reasoning behind their classifications; 

b. identify sources of American music genres, 
trace the evolution of those genres and cite 
well-known musiciansassociated with thene 
and 

c. identify va rious roles musicians perform, cite 
representative individuals who have func- 
tioned in each n'lle and describe their activi- 
ties and performances. 
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perform independent instrumental parts while 
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ILLUSTRATIVE LEARNING/ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES 
WITH SCORING DIMENSIONS 

The following sample learning/assessment activities are intended to illustrate how the standards may be taught and 
assessed in a classroom. Although some of the instructional and assessment sequences emphasize a particular 
content standard, others are deliberately designed to address multiple standards. Opportunities for assessment are 
provided within each instructional sequence. Collectively, these activities are designed to demonstrate the follow- 
ing important principles: 

• Series of well-designed instructional activities typically address more than one standard. While it is 
often desirable to break instruction into discrete chunks to focus on specific skill or knowledge areas, the 
most interesting and effective instruction recognizes and exploits the fact that the standards are interre- 
lated. As pointed out in the common introduction to this chapter, having students carry out several 
steps of an artistic process necessarily addresses several content standards. This enables teachers to 
cover, and students to make connections among, broader ranges of learning. [Note: Although each 
illustrative activity requires students to apply learning from many, if not all, of the content standards, 
only those content standards which are actually assessed are listed.] 

• Opportunities for assessment grow naturally out of well-designed sequences of instruction, rather than 
occurring as add-ons after the end of such a sequence. Such assessments, which are built into instruc- 
tional sequences, often are referred to as "embedded" assessments. 

• The dimensions of assessment (aspects of the student work which are assessed) always should be linked 
to, and derive naturally from, the content and performance standards that the instructional sequence is 
designed to address. In other words, what is assessed should be what teachers intended their students 
to learn. 

The following table is designed to assist readers in finding illustrative learning/ assessment activities for 
particular content standards and grade levels. A teacher looking for an example of how content standard 4 might be 
addressed at Grade 8 should find the number 4 in the Content Standard column, then follow that row over to the 
Grade 8 column to find the letter(s) of the learning assessment activity(s). Each illustrative learning/ assessment 
activity is presented in alphabetical order. 



GUIDE TO FINDING ILLUSTRATIVE ACTIVITIES AT DIFFERENT GRADE LEVELS 



Content Standard 


Illustrative Learning Activities 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 


1 


A. I 


gj 


M 


2 


LI 


C,G,1 


BJ 


3 


I 




E 


4 
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C, H, K. L 


EH 


5 


D 


G, K,L 


B 


6 


T.M 


G. T. L. M 


E. F. 1. M 
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H,1 


G, H, I. K, L 


F,H,I 
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A,.LM 


C, J,M 


E,I,M 
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Illustrative Learningl Assessment Actwity A (Grades K-4) 



Content Stiindord 1: 
Pcrformiince SUmdnrd: 

Content Standard 9: 
Performance Standards: 



Content Standard 8: 
Performance Standard: 



Students will sing, nlone nnd with others, n varied repertoire of songs. 

c. sing from memory n varied repertoire of songs representing genres and styles from 
diverse cultures. 

Students will understand music in relation to history and culture. 

a. identif)' bv genre or style aural examples of music from various historical periods 
and cultures 

b. describe in simple terms how elements of music are used in music examples from 
various cultures of the world 

Students will make connections between music, other disciplines and daily life. 

b. identify ways in which the principles and subject matter of other disciplines taught 
in school are interrelated with those ol music 



Learning Activity, Students learn a variety of songs from the following categories: 1) Latin American, 2) Native 
American, 3) Cou-boy and 4) Patriotic. They explore the historical, regional and cultural backgrounds of the songs 
using visuals, stories, listening examples and dancing/m(_>ving activities. (Collaboration with the social studies 
teacher will reinforce the understanding of the history and culture of the people of the various regions.) They 
discuss particular characteristics ot each genre. 1 he teacher reinforces the concepts ot good singing-including pos- 
ture, breathing and diction-through vocal exercises and warm-ups. Lach student chc>oses one song from each of the 
four categories listed above and sings them from memory to a small group ot peers, with piano or guitar accompa- 
niment. The performance is evaluated based on accmacy of memori/'ation. 1 he student also describes the origin 
and style of the songs he or she chooses to sing. The student's description is evaluated based on accuracy. 
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Illustrative Leaming! Assessment Activity B (Grades 9 - 12 ) 



Content Standard 1: 
Content Standard 2: 
Content Standard 5: 
Performance Standard: 



Students will sing, alone and with others, a varied repertoire of songs. 

Students will play, alone and with others, a varied repertoire of instrvimental music. 
Students will read and notate music. 

b. sight-read, accurately and expressively, music with a difficulty level of 3, on a scale 
of 1 to 6 



Preparation. Instrumental ensemble students are given a copy of a four-part vocal score of level 2 difficulty. The 
students sing each of the individual parts in unison, then they are divided into four parts and sing the song in 
harmony. 

Step 1. Four microphones are positioned at the comers of the room, each feeding into a different channel of a four- 
track tape recorder. Four students are selected to state their names, then sing individual parts of a four-part, level 2 
selection into one of the microphones, while the remainder of the class sings from the score in four parts. This 
process is repeated over a period of days until all of the students have been recorded. 

Step 2. Four microphones are positioned at the comers of the room, each feeding into a different channel of a four- 
track tape recorder. Four students are selected to perform an appropriate part of an unfamiliar level 3 selection for 
their preferred instrument. The remainder of the class plays from the score as the students state their names, then 
perform their parts into the microphones. This process is repeated over a period of days until all of the students have 
been recorded. 

Possible Extension. To use this activity with a choral group, reverse steps 1 and 2. Choral students would play a 
preferred instrument (band or orchestral instrument, keyboard, recorder) at level 2 and sing at level 3. 
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Illustrative Leaming! Assessment Activity C (Grades 5 - 8 ) 



Students will play, alone and with others, a varied repertoire of instrumental music. 

e) perform in groups, blending instrumental timbres, matching dynamic levels and 
responding to the cues of the conductor 

Students will compose and arrange music. 

a) create and arrange music to accompany readings or dramatizations 
c) use a variety of sounds when composing 

Students will make connections between music, other disciplines and daily life. 

b) describe ways in which the principles and subject matter of music and other disci- 
plines taught in the school are interrelated 

Students will understand music in relation to history and culture. 

a) describe distinguishing characteristics of representative genres and styles from a 
variety of cultures 

Leaming Activity. As part of a unit of study on African-American music, students learn through class discussion 
about the Underground Railroad system and what it meant to be a "conductor" on the "railroad." Students listen to 
a reading (by the teacher) of the book Folloiu the Drinking Gourd (by Jeanette Winter), and look at the illustrations in 
the book. Students discuss how the lyrics of the song were the directions for following the Underground Railroad. 
Students hear recorded verses and the refrain of the song while listening to the reading by the teacher. Students use 
the Grade 5 level of the Music and You (Staton, Barbara et al, MacMillan Publishing Co., 1988) text series to learn to 
sing the refrain for the song. Students view a relief map of the United States and discuss the terrain and sounds that 
slaves might have followed and heard when traveling the Underground Railroad at night and when hiding during 
the day. 

In small groups of three to four, students: 

• choose and describe a path on the map and write a sequential list of the possible scenery; 

• choose sound sources to portray the sounds that slaves might have heard on the journey; 

• use the sound sources to create a 30-second (minimum) sound piece; 

• appoint one student in each group as the musical conductor for the practice and performance; and 

• perform their pieces for one another. 

The teachers calls the small groups together, and: 

• assigns each group a letter (starting with "B"); 

• produces a class rondo: the "A" section is the class singing the refrain to the song; the B, C, D and other 
sections are each group perfornung their sound pieces; 

• records and allows the class to listen to the rondo on audio or, if available, videotape; and 

• facilitates a class discussion in which students assess their rondo and design other ways of sequencing 
their sound pieces to create alternative rondos for purely musical effect. 



Content Standard 2: 
Performance Standard: 

Content Standard 4: 
Performance Standards: 

Content Standard 8: 
Performance Standard: 

Content Standard 9: 
Performance Standard: 
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Illustrative Leamingl Assessment Activity D (Grades K-4) 

Content Standard 5: Students will read ^d notate music. 

Performance Standards: a. read whole, half, dotted-half, quarter and eighth notes and rests in 2/4, 3/4 

and 4/4 meter signatures 

b. use a system (syllables, numbers or letters) to read simple pitch notation in the 
treble clef in major keys 

d. use standard symbols to notate meter, rhythm, pitch and dynamics in simple 
patterns presented by the teacher 

Students learn to sing by rote five American folk songs that are partner songs. Selectiorrs include: Liza ]ane, Great Big 
House, Dinah, Alabama Gal and Gain' Down to Cairo. Each of the five folk songs exemplifies a different rhythm pat- 
tern. 

After discussing the historical significance of the origins and texts of the songs, the teacher presents notated rhyth- 
mic and melodic patterns extracted from each song via transparencies. Students read the patterns using appropriate 
rhythmic and tonal syllables. Students compare the rhythinic patterns from each song. The patterns then are pre- 
sented aurally, and students notate them on staff paper. 

Each student chooses two of the six songs to notate on staff paper. Their notatiorrs are evaluated based on rhythnuc 
and melodic accuracy, including time and key signatures. 
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Illustrative Leamingl Assessment Activity E (Grades 9-12) 



Content Standard 3: 
Performance Standard: 
Content Standard 4: 
Performance Standard: 

Content Standard 6: 
Performance Standard: 

Content Standard 9: 
Performance Standard: 



Students will improvise melodies, variations and accompaniments. 

d) improvise stylistically appropriate harmonizing parts in a variety of styles 

Students will compose and arrange music. 

a) compose music in several distinct styles, demonstrating creativity in using the ele- 
ments of music for expressive effect 

Students will listen to, describe and analyze music. 

d) demonstrate the ability to perceive and remember music events by describing in 
detail significant events occurring in a given aural example 

Students will understand music in relation to history and culture. 

a) classify by genre or style and by historical period or culture unfamiliar but repre- 
sentative aural examples of music and explain the reasoning behind their classifi- 
cations 



Learning Activities for standards 3 and 6. Students listen to, and participate in the activities suggested by, Ravi 
Shankar's Learning Indian Music. Given ragas and talas, students practice basic melodic and rhythmic improvisatory 
techniques. They listen to and analyze, with the teacher, several works of Indian classical music. 

Learning Activities for standard 9. Listening to a recording of a performance of Hindustani classical music of North 
India for vina (zither), tabla (drums) and tamhura (lute), students identify the country of origin and the genre. They 
identify the instrumentation and the structural features of the music in terms of the overall form and the character of 
the melody, rhythm and meter using the appropriate vocabulary. They also learn and practice traditional audience 
behavior, including the use of hand beats and finger counts to follow the pattern of the tala. 

Learning Activities for standards Sand 4. Listening to a melody form (raga), the students improvise a short alap 

(unmetered opening section) demonstrating a knowledge of scale degrees, melodic contour and tetrachord s^c- 
ture. Students gradually extend the renter in free rhythm, frequently returning to points of cadence and usmg a 
variety of improvisatory and variation techniques. 
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llhistnitivc Liuiniiiig/Assrssinent Activity I- (Ctnulcs 9-7.2 ) 



Content Standard 6: 
Performance Standards: 



Content Standard 7: 
Performance Standard: 



Students will listen to, describe and analyze music. 

e) compare ways in which musical materials arc used in a given example relative to 
ways in which they are used in other works of the same genre or style 

f) analyze and describe uses of the elements of music in a given work that make it 
unique, interesting and expressive 

Students will evaluate music and music performances. 

c) e\*aluate a gi\*en musical work in terms of its aesthetic qualities, and explain the 
musical means it uses tc> evoke leelings and om(>tions 



Learning Activity. In this ta.sk, students must draw upon their undei'Standing to classily and discuss an unfatniliar 
work of imtsic and support their decision. The teacher presents the students with a recording of an untamiliai 
composition from a stvle, genre, culture or historical period which the students have studied in class. The students 
first are asked to identifv the form, instrumentation and other elements ot the ''mystery" piece. Based nn those 
characteristics, students then classify the piece according to style, genre, culture or historical period, vvhenever pos- 
sible citing similarities with pieces studied previously. If appropriate, students are asked to speculate about the 
function of the music within the culture, e.g, programmatic, dance, religious. Students then are asked to identity the 
qualities of the piece which are varied by the performer to make the performance expressive. If the piece has a very 
familiar style, the teacher also may ask the students to make critical judgments about the technical and expressive 
qualities of the music and/cM* its performance. In every aspect of their writing, students are asked to use musical 
terminologv whenever possible- 
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Illustrative Leaming! Assessment Activity G (Grades 5-8 ) 

Content Standard 1: Students will sing, alone and with others, a varied repertoire of songs, 



Performance Standards: 


a. sing accurately and with good breath control throughout their singing ranges, alone 
and in small and large ensembles 

b. sing with expression and technical accuracy a repertoire of vocal literature with a 
difficulty level of 2, on a scale of 1 to 6, including some songs performed from 
memory 

d. sing music written in two and three parts 


Content Standard 2: 


Students will play, alone and with others, a varied repertoire of instrumental music. 


Performance Standards: 


a. perform on at least one instrument accurately and independently, alone and in 
small and large ensembles, with good posture, good playing position and good 
breath, bow or stick control 

b. perform with expression and technical accuracy on at least one string, wind, per- 
cussion or classroom instrument a repertoire of instrumental literature with a diffi- 
culty level of 2 on a scale of 1 to 6 


Content Standard 5: 


Students will read and notate music. 


Performance Standards: 


a. read whole, half, quarter, eighth, sixteenth and dotted notes and rests in 2/4, 3/4, 
4/4, 6/8, 3/8 and alia breve meter signatures 
c. identify and define standard notation symbols for pitch, rhythm, dynamics, tempo, 
articulation and expression 

e. sight-read, accurately and expressively, music with a difficulty level of 2 on a scale 
of 1 to 6 


Content Standard 6: 


Students will listen to, describe and analyze music. 


Performance Standard: 


a. describe specific music events in a given aural example, using appropriate termi- 
nology 


Content Standard 7: 


Students will evaluate music and music performances. 


Performance Standard: 


b. evaluate the quality and effectiveness of their own and others' performances, com- 
positions, arrangements and improvisations by applying specific criteria appropri- 
ate for the style of the music, and offer constructive suggestions for improvement 



Leaming Activity. The choral or instrumental teacher divides the large ensemble into small (chamber) ensemble 
groups and presents each group with an unfamiliar musical piece appropriate for the group's instrumentation. 
Students are given a fixed amount of time to work together and practice individually to prepare the music, after 
which they record their performance. As they listen to the recording, each individual uses musical vocabulary to 
critique the performance on a standard ensemble rating sheet (tone quality, balance, blend, rhythm, technical accu- 
racy, intonation, expression, etc.). The teacher evaluates the performance using the same rating sheet, then compares 
the individual student evaluations to his or her own. Students then work together to improve their performance, 
based on their own and the teacher's evaluations, recording their improved performance. Students use the rating 
sheets to compare their initial performance to their final performance. 
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Illustrative Leamingl Assessment Activity H (At Four Grade Levels) 

Content Standard 4: Students will compose and arrange music. 

Content Standard 7: Students will evaluate music and music performances. 

Learning Activity. Students create musical compositions based on literary works, e,g,, poems, stories. Students 
brainstorm a mood, feeling or theme on which to base the composition. They discover sound images which repre- 
sent actions, events and moods, and experiment with different tempi, note values, instruments and dynamics to 
create the theme or mood. Using conventional or nontraditional notation, students notate their own individual or 
collaborative compositions. They perform a draft of the work for teacher and peers, discuss positive and negative 
aspects and edit the composition. The work is performed in class, A peer critique by other students in the class leads 
to refinement of the work, based upon a choice of musical elements to represent specific actions, events and moods. 

This task is interpreted for four grade clusters as follows: 



CONTENT AND PERFORMANCE STANDARDS ADDRESSED 



Grades K-4 
4: a, b and c 
7: a 



Select or create a short 
poem that contains a 
simple rhythm pattern and 
sound images. The images 
represent actions, events or 
moods. Students select 
sound sources to express 
the images and create an 
original composition which 
uses the rhythmic pattern 
of the words. 



Grades 5-8 
4: a and c 
7: a 



Grades 9-12, Proficient 
4: a and c 
7: a 



GRADE-LEVEL VARIATIONS ON TASKS 



Using sound sources of 
their own choice and a se- 
lected poem or story, small 
groups create a composi- 
tion in rondo form. The 
piece should include a con- 
trast of timbres, rhythm 
patterns and melodic 
phrases. Each group per- 
forms its composition for 
the class. 



Grades 9-12, Advanced 



Using traditional sound 
sources or electronic de- 
vices, students create and 
perform a composition in 
theme and variations form 
based on a selected story or 
poem, such as a ballad, that 
contains a series of events, 
moods or actions. 



Based on literary works, in- 
dividual or small groups of 
students create composi- 
tions that express the es- 
sence of the literary idea 
and demonstrate imagina- 
tion and technical skill in 
applying such principles of 
composition as formal de- 
sign, basic harmonic or con- 
trapuntal motion, rhythmic 
and dynamic variety, and 
timbre and textural con- 
trast. 
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Illustrative Learning/ Assessment Activity I (Grades JC-4 ) 



Content Standard 2: 
Performance Standards: 



Content Standard 3: 
Performance Standard: 



Students will play, alone and with others, a varied repertoire of instrumental music. 

b. perform easy rhythmic, melodic and chordal patterns accurately and independently 
on rhythmic, melodic and harmonic classroom instruments 
f. perform independent instrumental parts while other students sing or play con- 
trasting parts 

Students will improvise melodies, variations and accompaniments, 
b. improvise simple rhythmic and melodic ostinato accompaniments 



Background. Students sing a variety of multipart song arrangements - including partner songs, rounds and ostinati 
- and learn to label the songs by type. 

Learning Activity. The teacher models and encourages students to experiment with tone bars to improvise their 
own ostinati to accompany familiar songs. Students first improvise rhythmic ostinati to pentatonic songs, then alter 
the pitches in their rhythmic ostinati to develop melodic ostinati. Finally they develop rhythmic and melodic ostinati 
to accompany two-chord melodies such as simple rounds, and take turns performing their ostinati as the class 
performs the melody. The rhythmic ostinati are evaluated on how well they fit the meter and rhythm of the melody; 
the melodic ostinati are also evaluated on how well they fit the underlying harmonies of the melody. The students' 
performances are evaluated on how accurately they perform the pitches and rhythms of their ostinati, and how well 
their performances keep up with the class's tempo as it performs the melody. 

Extension of the Activity. Students notate their ostinati (standard 5) and teach them to their classmates. The teacher 
divides the class into two groups, each of which performs its ostinati with the melody as the other half evaluates 
them (standard 7). 
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Illustrative Leaming! Assessment Activity J (At Three Levels) 



Content Standard 1: 
Content Standard 2: 
Content Standard 6: 
Content Standard 7: 
Content Standard 9: 



Students will sing, alone and with others, a varied repertoire of songs. 

Students will play, alone and with others, a varied repertoire of instrumental music. 
Students will listen to, describe and analyze music. 

Students will evaluate music and music performances. 

Students will understand music in relation to history and culture. 



Leaming Activitiy. Students select, analyze, interpret, rehearse and perform vocal or instrumental music of North 
America. Students provide input into the selection of a piece to perform from one of the diverse styles and cultures 
of North America. They identify and listen to other examples from the same style and genre as the piece, identifying 
the interpretive characteristics of the style; analyze the formal elements of the selection; and interpret the expressive 
elements of the music in keeping with the style. They learn and practice appropriate techniques to prepare a perfor- 
mance of the piece selected, then reflect on and evaluate a recording of their performance, based on the accuracy and 
expressiveness of their performance and the stylistic appropriateness of their interpretation. Based on their critique 
they refine their performance. Finally, they perform the piece for peers or the school community. 

This task is interpreted for three grade clusters as follows: 



CONTENT AND PERFORMANCE STANDARDS ADDRESSED 


Grades K-4 


Grades 5-8 


Grades 9-12 


1: a, b, c and e 


1: a, b, c and d 


1: a, b and c 


2: a, e and f 


2: a, b and c 


2: a and b 


6: all 


6: all 


6: all 


7: a and b 


7: a and b 


7: a and b 


9: a, b and d 


9: a and b 


9: b and c 


GRADE LEVEL VARIATIONS ON TASKS 


Students learn a variety of American 


Students learn and perform Ameri- 


Students learn and perform Ameri- 


folk songs and Native American 


can music in two or more parts, which 


can music in two or more parts, which 


songs and, with the teacher, select 


requires greater attention to expres- 


requires greater attention to expres- 


several of these songs to rehearse for 
a live or taped performance. The fo- 
cus is upon aspects of form, meter, 
rhythm, melodic direction and ele- 
ments of performance style. 


sive and stylistic details. 


sive and stylistic details. 
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Illustrative Leamingl Assessment Activity K (Grades 5-8) 



Content Standard 4: 
Performance Standard: 



Content Standard 5: 
Performance Standard: 



Students will compose and arrange music. 

a. compose short pieces within specified guidelines, demonstrating how the elements 
of music are used to achieve unity and variety, tension and release, and balance 

Students will read and notate music. 

d. use standard notation to record their musical ideas and the musical ideas of others 



Content Standard 7: Students will evaluate music and music performances. 

Performance Standard: b. evaluate the quality and effectiveness of their own and others' performances, com- 

positions, arrangements and improvisations by applying specific criteria appropri- 
ate for the style of the music, and offer constructive suggestions for improvement 



Learning Activity. The ensemble teacher instructs the students to compose a short (12-measure) ABA melody for 
their own voice or instrument, or for a MIDI keyboard. Students are instructed to use appropriate notational sym- 
bols (clef sign, key signature, note pitches and values, meter signature, etc.); to include at least one dynamic change; 
and to provide contrast between the A and B sections. Students write brief descriptions of the way they used the 
elements of music to create contrast between the A and B sections. Students are encouraged to use computers to 
notate their compositions. 



Students either perform, or arrange for classmates to perform, their melodies. The teacher may choose to have the 
students record their melodies and/or perform them in class. Students and the teacher evaluate the melodies based 
on whether they used the correct number of measures, ABA form, dynamic change and accurate notation; whether 
they created a contrasting B section; whether they accurately described the contrast between their A and B sections, 
using appropriate musical vocabulary; and the extent to which their notation matches the performance. 
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Illustrative Learning/ Assessment Activity L (Grades 5 - 8 ) 



Content Standard 4: 
Performance Standard: 

Content Standard 5: 
Performance Standard: 



Students will compose and arrange music. 

a. compose short pieces within specified guidelines, demonstrating how the elements 
of music are used to achieve unity and variety, tension and release, and balance 

Students will read and notate music. 

d. use standard notation to record their musical ideas and the musical ideas of others 



Content Standard 6: Students will listen to, describe and analyze music. 



Performance Standards: a. describe specific music events in a given aural example, using appropriate termi- 

nology 

b. analyze the uses of elements of music in aural examples representing diverse genres 
and cultures 

c. demonstrate knowledge of the basic principles of meter, rhythm, tonality, inter- 
vals, chords and harmonic progressions in their analyses of music 

Content Standard 7: Students will evaluate music and music performances. 

Performance Standard: b. evaluate the quality and effectiveness of their own and others' performances, com- 

positions,, arrangements and improvisations by applying specific criteria appropri- 
ate for the style of the music, and offer constructive suggestions for improvement 



Learning Activity for Standard 4a. Students are asked to create, by ear, a melody within the following guidelines. 
The melody: 

• should be at least eight measures long; 

• uses repetition (sequence) to create unity; 

• range should be no more than an octave and should use notes contained in only one of the three follow- 
ing scales: C Major, F Major or G Major; 

• is mostly stepwise, with skips added for variety; 

• uses notes of only three rhythmic values; quarter, eighth and half; 

• may contain rests; and 

• ends on a resting tone. 

Learning Activity for Standard 5d. Students are instructed to notate their melody and are told that their work will 
be assessed on the following dimensions: 

• the degree to which the notated pitches and rhythms match the created melody; and 

• accurate drawing of notational symbols. 

Learning Activity for Standards 6 and 7. Students are asked to evaluate the strengths and areas they would like to 
improve in their compositions, recording their comments in their music journals and using music terminology when- 
ever possible. Their evaluations are assessed on the following: 

• accurate identification of strengths and areas needing improvement in their compositions (7b); 

• providing appropriate suggestions for improving their compositions (7b); and 

• identification of musical events in the composition (6b.), referring to the elements of music and using 
music terminology (6c). 
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Illustrative Leamingl Assessment Activity M (At Four Grade Levels) 



Content Standard 6: Students will listen to, describe and analyze music. 

Content Standard 9: Students will understand music in relation to history and culture. 



Learning Activity. Students select a live or recorded performance of a piece of music and identify the form, instru- 
mentation, period, culture or other elements of that piece. They speculate about the function of the music within the 
culture (e.g., programmatic, dance, religious), supporting their ideas with descriptions and comparisons to other 
pieces from past experience. Students compare technical and expressive qualities of the music and/or its perfor- 
mance to other works/performances. Students support their conclusions, using appropriate musical vocabulary. 

This task is interpreted for four grade clusters as follows: 

CONTENT AND PERFORMANCE STANDARDS ADDRESSED 



Grades K-4 
6: a, b and c 
9: a, b, c and d 



Grades 5-8 
6: all 
9: a and b 



Grades 9*12 Proficient 
6: a 

9: a and c 



GRADE-LEVEL VARIATIONS ON TASKS 



Students select a song from 
the Bessie Smith book. Step 
It Down. They analyze the 
call and response form and 
place it in the context of 
African songs and early 
African-American spiritu- 
als and folk songs. They 
discuss the function in 
terms of religion and enter- 
tainment. They use body 
percussion and unpitched 
percussion instruments, 
and apply the "step-it- 
down'' movement. They 
discuss differences in per- 
formance style from other 
folk songs with which they 
are familiar. 



Students select an orches- 
tral minuet. They analyze 
the ABA form, note the dif- 
ference in instrumentation 
between the B section (trio) 
and the A section (tutti) and 
discxiss the function of the 
minuet as a dance as well 
as a movement of an or- 
chestral work. They will 
discuss rhythmic character- 
istics and tempo as ele- 
ments of interpretation in 
relation to the dance func- 
tion. Students will experi- 
ence the minuet form 
through dance and mstru- 
ment performance activi- 
ties. They will compare 
their selected piece with 
other minuets to determine 
the extent to which the 
form has been consistent 
with the dance function or 
has evolved to a more ab- 
stract, concert function. 



Students will select a re- 
cording of a piece for the 
Japanese shakuhachi (bam- 
boo flute) such as The Ten- 
derness of Cranes. They will 
identify the form according 
to changes in register, 
tempo, rhythm, melodic 
structure and repetition of 
material, and will note such 
performance techniques as 
flutter-tongue and the 
bending of tones. They will 
trace the evolution of the 
style from that of the wan- 
dering Buddhist monks to 
the contemporary classical 
setting. They will discuss 
the programmatic charac- 
teristics of the music that, 
for example, represent the 
manner in which the adult 
birds care for their young. 
They will compare the ex- 
pressive qualities of music 
for the shakuhachi with that 
of programmatic and abso- 
lute music for the Western 
flute. 



Grades 9-12 Advanced 



In the course of a unit on 
the music of Mexico, stu- 
dents will listen to a village 
performance of music from 
the Yaqui Deer Dance. 
They will view the Yaqui 
Deer Dance on the video of 
the Ballet Folklorica de 
Mexico. Finally, they will 
listen to El Venado y Luis 
Sandi, a suite for symphony 
orchestra composed with 
themes from the Yaqui 
Deer Dance. The students 
will identify the form of 
each recording in terms of 
degree of repetition and 
contrast, number of 
themes, etc. They will com- 
pare the instrumentation 
between performances. 
They will discuss the mean- 
ing of the Deer Dance in the 
culture and compare the 
performance styles be- 
tween the village ensemble, 
the professional dance en- 
semble and the symphony 
orchestra. They will assess 
such aspects as the tone 
quality of the instruments 
in relation to the appropri- 
ateness for each setting. 
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Illustrative Leaming! Assessment Activity N (Grades 9^12) 



Content Standard 8: Students will make connections between music, other disciplines and daily life. 

Performance Standards: a. explain how elements, artistic processes and organizational principles are used in 

similar and distinctive ways in the various arts and cite examples 
b. explain ways in which the principles and subject matter of various disciplines out- 
side the arts are interrelated with those of music 

Leaming Activity. As a midterm project for a performing group, students produce, direct and perform in an arts 
showcase during their scheduled exam period. Students are instructed to include vocal and instrumental music, 
dance, drama and visual artwork (either displayed at the performance site or involving the graphic layout and 
printing of the program). 

Every student accepts responsibility for a role in the production, such as performer, conductor, director, producer 
(publicity, programs, rehearsal scheduling) or technician (lights, sound, props, runners, house). Students are in- 
structed to work within their roles toward unity, variety and appropriateness in selecting, desigrung and performing 
the program. They are instructed to maintain a reflective journal documenting their contributions, including prob- 
lems they encountered, how they solved them and how they might change their decisions if they had a second 
opportunity. In their decision making they are asked to focus across art forms on elements contributing to unity and 
variety in the production. 

Students present their final product during the scheduled exam time. By the next class session, students are in- 
structed to stimmarize in writing their individual involvement in the process, the artistic and organizational skills 
involved in the production and the technical problems, that were solved. They are also instructed to describe the 
elements that contributed to unity and variety in the final production for each art form (dance, music, theatre and the 
visual arts). 
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Glossary For Music Standards 

Note: asterisk indicates other definitions found in 
this glossary. 

Alla breve. The *meter signature C (with a vertical slash 
through the C) indicating the equivalent of 2/2 time. 

Articulation. In performance, the characteristics of at- 
tack and decay of tones and the manner and extent to 
which tones in sequence are connected or disconnected, 
such as legato, staccato and marcato. 

Classroom instruments. Instniments typically used in 
the general music classroom, including, for example, re- 
corder-type instruments, chorded zithers, mallet instru- 
ments, simple percussion instruments, *fretted instru- 
ments, keyboard instruments and electronic instruments. 

Diction. The *articulation or pronunciation of words 
when singing, including both vowel and consonant 
sounds. 

Dynamic levels, dynamics. Degrees of loudness. 

Elements of music. Pitch, ^rhythm, ^harmony, *dynam- 
ics, *timbre, ’^texture, ’^form. 

Expression, expressive, expressively. With appropriate 
•dynamics, phrasing, *style and interpretation, and ap- 
propriate variations in dynamics and tempo. 

Form. The overall structural organization of a music com- 
position (e.g., AB, ABA, call and response, rondo, theme 
and variations, sonata-allegro) and the interrelationships 
of music events within the overall structure. 

Fretted instruments. Instruments with frets (strips of ma- 
terial across the fingerboard allowing the strings to be 
stopped at predetermined locations), such as guitar, uku- 
lele, mountain dulcimer and sitar. 

Genre, A type or category of music, e.g., sonata, opera, 
oratorio, art song, gospel, suite, jazz, madrigal, march, 
work song, lullaby, barbershop. Dixieland. 

Harmony. The chordal or vertical combination of pitches. 

Intonation. The degree to which pitch is accurately pro- 
duced in performance, such as among the players in an 
ensemble. 



Level of difficulty. For purposes of these standards, music 
is classified into six levels of difficulty: 

• Level 1 - Very easy. Easy keys, •meters and 
rhythn\s; limited ranges. 

• Level 2 - Easy. May include changes of 
tempo, key and meter; modest ranges. 

• Level 3 - Moderately easy. Contains moder- 
ate technical demands, expanded ranges and 
varied interpretive requirements. 

• Level 4 - Moderately difficult . Requires well- 
developed •technical skills, attention to 
phrasing and interpretation, and ability to 
perform various meters and rhythms in a 
variety of keys. 

• Level 5 - Difficult. Requires advanced tech- 
nical and interpretive skills; contains key sig- 
natures with numerous sharps or flats, un- 
usual meters, complex rhythms, subtle •dy- 
namic requirements. 

• Level 6 - Very difficult. Suitable for musi- 
cally mature students of exceptional compe- 
tence. 

(Adapted with permission from NYSSMA Manual, 
Edition XXIII, published by the New York State 
School Music Association, 1991.) 

Meter. The grouping in which a succession of rhythmic 
pulses or beats is organized; indicated by a •meter signa- 
ture at the beginning of a musical work or section. 

Meter signature. An indicator of the •meter of a musical 
work, usually presented in the form of a fraction, the de- 
nominator of which indicates the unit of measurement 
and the numerator of which indicates the number of units 
that make up a measure. 

MIDI (Musical Instrument Digital Interface). Standard 
specifications that enable electronic instruments, such as 
the synthesizer, sampler, sequencer and drum machine 
from any manufacturer to communicate with one another 
and with computers. 

Ostinato. A short musical pattern (rhythm, melodic 
phrase or bass line) that is repeated consistently through- 
out a composition. 
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Rhythm. The durations in time of a series of musical 
notes. 

Staves. Plural of staff. The five parallel lines on which 
music is written. 

Style. The distinctive or characteristic manner in which 
the ^elements of music are treated. In practice, the term 
may be applied to, for example, composers (the style of 
Copland), periods (Baroque style), media (keyboard 
style), nations (French style), *forms or types of composi* 
tion (fugal style, contrapuntal style) or ^genres (operatic 
style, bluegrass style). 



Chapter 2, Section M 

Technical accuracy, technical skills. The ability to per- 
form with appropriate ^timbre, ^intonation and ^diction/ 
’^articulation and correct pitches and ^rhythms. 

Texture. The manner in which musical lines or notes are 
interwoven in a section or work. 

Timbre. The character or quality of a sound that distin- 
guishes one sound source (such as instrument or voice) 
from another. 

Tonality. The harmonic relationship of tones with re- 
spect to a definite center or point of rest; fundamental to 
much of Western music from ca. 1600. 
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Applying Thu Program Coals To Theatre 
Content And Performance Standards In Theatre By Grade 
Connecticut Standards For Theatre Organized To Show Articulation (Sequence) 
Illustrative Learning/Assessment Activities With Scoring Dimensions 

Glossary For Theatre Standards 
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NOTE: To use Section 2T most effectively, first read the 
common introduction to this chapter (pages 17-28). 

APPLYING THE PROGRAM 
GOALS TO THEATRE 

Goal 1: Creating In Theatre 

Creating in theatre is a collaborative process in which stu- 
dents use words, voice, movement and visual elements 
to express and develop their own and others' concepts, 
ideas and feelings. The dramatic/theatrical works stu- 
dents create may consist of improvised or scripted scenes, 
plays, film, television and/or video, and may incorpo- 
rate the use of elements such as puppets, masks, dance, 
music, the visual arts and modem technology. Students 
should imagine, improvise, experiment, research, plan, 
design, write, rehearse, revise, express and present works 
as playwrights, actors, designers and directors. 

The theatre standard most closely associated with 
creating new theatre is content standard 1. The collabo- 
rative nature of theatre means that there are other con- 
tributors to any final creation/ production, such as the 
designer, producer (content standard 3) and director (con- 
tent standard 4). 

Illustrative Example 

Students are instructed to develop a scene with 
a beginning, middle and end. The stimulus for 
the scene is a chosen prop or costume. The scene 
must contain characters, a "problem" and a set- 
ting. Students work individually to generate 
ideas, then gather in small groups to select and 
develop the most promising premises. Each 
group is instructed to maintain a record of the 
"first draft" of its ideas. The groups may be given 
any amoimt of time from 10 minutes to several 
days to rehearse their scenes, after which each 
student is asked to discuss in writing and justify 
the choices and revisions that were made during 
the preparation process. Each scene is performed 
for the entire class, after which the class discusses 
the work, identifying and complimenting suc- 
cessful ideas and providing suggestions for im- 
provement. 

Goal 2: Performing (Acting) In Theatre 

Performing is the process of students, both individually 
and collectively, presenting improvised or scripted work 
as actors in a manner that communicates effectively with 
an audience (content standard 2). To carry out this pro- 
cess independently, students must be able to select, ana- 
lyze, interpret, prepare, refine and present diverse mate- 



rials (content standards 3, 4, 5 and 7) while demonstrat- 
ing the skills of movement, voice, imagination and self- 
discipline. 

Illustrative Example 

A class is divided into several smaller groups, 
each of which selects and prepares one of a num- 
ber of available scripts for performance. Ehiring 
the process of working with the script, students 
make decisions about their interpretive vision of 
the work, set, costume and "blocking" (position- 
ing on stage). After students present their pro- 
ductions, they explain and discuss with the class 
their choice of repertory and the reasoning be- 
hind their interpretive decisions. 

Goal 3: Responding In Theatre 

Responding involves students reacting to ideas, stories, 
scripts, designs, artistic choices and actions of others. 
Students should select, observe, describe, analyze, evalu- 
ate and explain works of theatre, film, television and video 
(content standard 7). Students should be able to describe 
how theatre, society, culture and history influence each 
other. Students should be able to identify and compare 
works of theatre and film from selected cultures and his- 
torical periods, justifying their answers by using appro- 
priate theatre vocabulary (content standard 8). The tan- 
gible evidence of students' responses may range from 
spontaneous applause to formal critiques based on in- 
formed observation. 

Illustrative Example 

Students read and analyze a scene from a play, 
then view a video of two different interpretations 
of that scene performed by professional actors. 

The details of the professional actors' perfor- 
mance techniques and interpretations are com- 
pared, after which students select the version 
they prefer. They defend their choices in writ- 
ing, citing specific elements of the actors' perfor- 
mances in support of their preferences. 

Goal 4: Theatre Materials, Techniques, 
Forms, Language, Notation 
And Literature/Repertoire 

The central materials of theatre are words, gestures, move- 
ment, props, scenery and, sometimes, electronic media. 
The Connecticut theatre standards call for students to 
improvise, write and interpret scripts (content standards 
1, 2 and 4); to research and analyze as bases for under- 
standing formal and other elements of theatre work (con- 
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tent standards 5 and 7); and to understand a variety of 
repertoire (content standard 8). 

Goal 5: Importance Of Theatre 

Theatre has played and continues to play an important 
role throughout history and in all cultures. The Connecti- 
cut theatre standards are designed to help students un- 
derstand and appreciate this importance. For example, 
the Grades 5-8 performance standards for content stan- 
dard 8 (history and cultures) call for students to "analyze 
the emotional and social impact of dramatic events in their 
lives, in their community and in other cultures." 

Goal 6: Theatrical Works 
And Characteristics 

To be prepared to respond to and participate in theatre, 
students need to internalize a varied personal repertoire 
of theatrical works, describe the characteristics of those 
works (content standard 7) and understand them in their 
cultural and historical contexts (content standards 5 and 
8). This guide does not propose a sf>ecific canon of theat- 
rical works for students to study, instead leaving that to 
local decision makers. It does, however, provide a table 
illustrating how the theatre content of the 1997 National 
Assessment of Educational Progress was distributed, as 
an example of how a district might select and organize 
the theatrical repertoire /literature its students view and 
perform (see Appendix I). 

Goal 7: Lifelong Involvement In Theatre 

The Connecticut standards call for all students to achieve 
levels of understandings and skills in theatre which pre- 
pare them for lifelong involvement as audience members 
and, for students who choose to focus on theatre at the 
secondary level, to reach a level of competence that will 
permit them to remain actively involved as creators and/ 
or performers of theatre throughout their lives. A stu- 
dent who maintains lifelong involvement in theatre might: 

• go to the theatre locally and in other towns 
and cities; 

• become involved in community theatre or 
play-reading groups; 

• volunteer backstage technical skills - build- 
ing sets, sound and lighting - to local com- 
mimity theatre productions; 

• financially support local theatre; 

• read plays and screenplays or buy books, 
magazines and videos on theatre; 

• introduce the next generation to theatre -* 
support school theatrical productions, vol- 
unteer to help back stage, drive buses, make 



costumes, organize school trips to the the- 
atre; and 

• view TV, theatre and film critically. 

Goal 8: Preparation For Careers In Theatre 

All of the Connecticut theatre standards provide impor- 
tant background for students who choose to pursue a 
career in theatre. Content standard 6 calls for students to 
make connections between theatre and daily life, includ- 
ing careers. The following listings are the kinds of expe- 
riences which prepare students for careers in theatre: 

Actors 

• study the texts of plays 

• history of theatre courses 

• performance experience in class and school 

• theatre visits /internships 

• view videos of theatrical productions and 
quality performances on film 

• talk to professional actors 

• movement and voice courses 



Playwrights 

• all of the above 

• text-analysis courses 

• writing courses 

• scripting classroom improvisations and plays 

Directors 

• as for actors 

• directing experience in class and school pro- 
ductions 

• assisting the director on a major school pro- 
duction 



Lighting, set, costume and sound designers 

• design projects (lighting, sets, costumes, 
makeup, sound) 

• history of theatre courses 

• internships in local theatre 

• theatre visits 



K-12 Teachers 

• all of the above 

• peer coaching/rehearsal assistant 

• assisting the director on school productions 

• stage managing school productions 



Therapists 

• role-play /group dynamics 

• adapting stories for plays/scripting struc- 
tured improvisations 

• internships in special facilities 

• psychology courses 

® history of theatre courses 
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Stage managers 

• production projects — being responsible for 
production schedules/ props 

• assisting stage manager on a large school 
production 

Critics, theatre writers 

• viewing school, community and professional 
productions 

o discussions of classroom theatre work, pro- 
fessional performances live and on video 

• writing reviews for school newspapers and 
magazines 

• analytical and critical writing exercises in 
theatre curriculum 

• history of theatre courses 

Film and Television directors! producers 

• as for directors 

• film studies /history of film courses 

• videography and multimedia courses 

Theatre managers! administrators 

• as for actors, directors, designers, stage man- 
agers and critics 

• business management courses 

Goal 9: Examples Of Providing 
Students With Opportunities 
For Community Participation 

Students can: 

• participate in community theatre groups and 
performances; 

• participate in programs provided by profes- 
sional compcinies; 

• observe / attend performances or workshops 
given at schools by local theatre artists and 
groups; 

• connect their work to cultural or service or- 
ganizations, using theatre experiences; 

• create theatrical performances for local com- 
munity events; 

• perform at hospitals, senior centers, etc.; and 

• intern at community or professional theatres. 



Goal 10: Connections 

Content standard 6 focuses on connections between the- 
atre, other disciplines and daily life. Examples of con- 
nections between theatre and other arts disciplines in- 
clude the following: 

• most theatre work involves the design of sets, 
props and costumes, thereby including the 
visual arts; and 

• musical theatre work - including genres such 
as opera and the Broadway musical - by defi- 
nition involves the skills contributed by mu- 
sicians and frequently by dancers. 

Examples of connections between theatre and 
non-arts disciplines include: 

• Theatre and social studies 

enact characters from various his- 
torical periods or situations; 
analyze historical and cultural im- 
pact cind influence of theatre; and 
write dialogue for and role-play dis- 
cussior\s of historical and contempo- 
rary issues. 

• Theatre and science: 

technical theatre (props, lighting and 
sound boards, machines for stage 
and character movement); 
enact characters of important scien- 
tists and their discoveries /inven- 
tions; and 

use movement and gesture to dra- 
matize concepts found in science, 
such as life cycles, ecology, the food 
chain, positions of plants, etc. 

• Theatre and language arts: 

the art of theatre also is an impor- 
tant branch of language arts, involv- 
ing all five elements of that discipline 
- reading, writing, speaking, listen- 
ing and viewing. 
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CONTENT AND PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS IN THEATRE BY GRADE 

Theatre is a composite art which combines playwriting, 
reading, acting, directing, designing and stage manag- 
ing - and often singing and dancing - in the presentation 
of work. Creating, performing and responding to the- 
atre also require a variety of sophisticated viewing and 
listening skills, coupled with a clear understanding of the 
context within which each work was created. The the- 
atre standards represent the range of skills which are re- 
quired for students to function successfully in the vari- 
ety of roles which the informed theatre creator, performer 
and audience member must carry out. 

"Theatre" includes live, improvised and scripted 
work, as well as film, television and other electronic me- 
dia. 



GRADES K-4 

1. Create theatre through improvising, 
writing and refining scripts 

Students will: 

a. collaborate to select interrelated characters, 
environments and situations for classroom 
dramatizations; and 

b. improvise dialogue to tell stories, and formal- 
ize improvisations by writing or recording 
the dialogue. 



2. Act by developing, communicating 
and sustaining characters 

Students will: 

a. imagine and clearly describe characters, their 
relationships and their environments; 

b. use variations of locomotor and nonloco- 
motor movement and vocal pitch, tempo, 
and tone for different characters; and 

c. assume roles (based on personal experience 
and heritage, imagination, literature and his- 
tory) in classroom dramatizations. 

3. Design and produce the technical 
elements of theatre through artistic 
interpretation and execution 

Students will: 

a. design the playing space to communicate 
characters and action in specific locales; cind 

b. collaborate to select and safely organize 
available materials that suggest scenery, 
properties, lighting, sound, costumes and 
makeup. 

Direct by planning or interpreting 
works of theatre and by organizing 
and conducting rehearsals 

Students will: 

a. coUaboratively plan and prepare improvisa- 
tions and demonstrate various ways of stag- 
ing classroom dramatizations. 

Research, evaluate and apply 
cultural and historical information 
to make artistic choices 

Students will: 

a. communicate information to peers about 
people, events, time and place related to 
classroom dramatizations. 

6. Make connections between theatre, 
other disciplines and daily life 

Students will: 

a. describe visual, aural, oral and kinetic ele- 
ments in theatre, dance, music cind visual arts; 

b. compare how ideas and emotions are ex- 
pressed in theatre, dance, music and visual 
arts; 



Content Standards 

Students will: 

1. create theatre through improvising, writing and 
refining scripts; 

2. act by developing, communicating and sustain- 
ing characters; 

3. design and produce the technical elements of 
theatre through artistic interpretation and execu- 
tion; 

4. direct by planning or interpreting works of the- 
atre and by organizing and conducting rehears- 
als; 

5. research, evaluate and apply cultural and histori- 
cal information to make artistic choices; 

6. make connections between theatre, other disci- 
plines and daily life; 

7. analyze, critique and construct meanings from 
works of theatre; and 

8. demonstrate an understanding of context by ana- 
lyzing and comparing theatre in various cultures 
and historical periods. 
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c. select movement, music or visual elements to 
enhance the mood of a classroom dramatiza- 
tion; 

d. identify connections between theatre and 
other disciplines in the curriculum; and 

e. identify various careers available to theatre 
artists. 

7. Analyze, critique and construct 
meanings from works of theatre 

Students will: 

a. identify and describe the visual, aural, oral 
and kinetic elements of classroom dramati- 
zations and dramatic performances; 

b. explain how the wants and needs of charac- 
ters are similar to and different from their 
own; 

c. articulate emotional responses to and explain 
personal preferences about whole dramatic 
performances, as well as parts of those per- 
formances; and 

d. analyze classroom dramatizations and, us- 
ing appropriate terminology, constructively 
suggest (1) alternative ideas for dramatizing 
roles, arranging environments and develop- 
ing situations and (2) means of improving 
the collaborative processes of planning, play- 
ing, responding and evaluating. 

8. Demonstrate an understanding of context 
by analyzing and comparing theatre in 
various cultures and historical periods 

Students will: 

a. identify and compare similar characters and 
situations in stories and dramas from and 
about various cultures, create classroom dra- 
matizations based on these stories and dra- 
mas, and discuss how theatre reflects life; and 

b. identify and compare the various settings 
and reasons for creating dramas and attend- 
ing theatre. 

GRADES 5-8 

!• Create theatre through improvising, 
writing and refining scripts 

Students will: 

a. individually and in groups, develop char- 



acters, environments and actions that create 
tension and suspense; and 

b. refine and record dialogue and action. 

2. Act by developing, communicating 
and sustaining characters 

Students will: 

a. analyze dramatic text to discover, articulate 
and justify character motivation; 

b. invent character behaviors based on the ob- 
servation of interactions, ethical choices and 
emotional responses of people; 

c. use acting skills (such as sensory recall, con- 
centration, breath control, diction, body 
alignment and control of isolated body parts) 
to develop characterizations that reflect ar- 
tistic choices; and 

d . in an ensemble, interact as the invented char- 
acters. 

3. Design and produce the technical 
elements of theatre through artistic 
interpretation and execution 

Students will: 

a. describe and use the relationship among 
scenery, properties, lighting, sound, cos- 
tumes and makeup in creating an environ- 
ment appropriate for the drama; 

b. analyze improvised and scripted scenes for 
technical requirements; 

c. develop the environment using visual ele- 
ments (line, texture, color, space), visual prin- 
ciples (repetition, balance, emphasis, con- 
trast, unity) and aural qualities (pitch, 
rhythm, dynamics, tempo, expression) from 
traditional and nontraditional sources; and 

d. work collaboratively and safely to select and 
create elements of scenery, properties, light- 
ing and sound to signify environments, and 
costumes and makeup to suggest character. 

4. Direct by planning or interpreting 
works of theatre and by organizing 
and conducting rehearsals 

Students will: 

a. demonstrate social, group and consensus 
skills by leading small groups in planrung 
visual and aural elements and in rehearsing 
improvised and scripted scenes. 
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5. Research, evaluate and apply 
cultural and historical information 
to make artistic choices 

Students will: 

a. apply research from print and nonprint 
sources to script writing, acting, design and 
directing choices. 

6. Make connections between theatre, 
other disciplines and daily life 

Students will: 

a. describe characteristics and compare the pre- 
sentation of characters, environments and 
actions in theatre, dance and visual arts; 

b. incorporate elements of dance, music and 
visual arts to express ideas and emotions in 
improvised and scripted scenes; 

c. express and compare personal reactions to 
several art forms; 

d. describe and compare the functions and in- 
teractions of performing artists, visual art- 
ists and audience members in theatre, dance, 
music and visual arts; 

e. describe ways in which the principles and 
subject matter of theatre and other arts dis- 
ciplines taught in school are interrelated; 

f. explain how social concepts, such as coop- 
eration, communication, collaboration, con- 
sensus, self-esteem, risk taking, sympathy 
and empathy, apply in theatre and daily life; 
and 

g. explain the knowledge, skills and discipline 
needed to pursue careers and avocational 
opportunities in theatre. 

7. Analyze, critique and construct 
meanings from works of theatre 

Students will: 

a. describe and analyze the effect of publicity, 
study guides, programs and physical envi- 
ronments on audience response and appre- 
ciation of dramatic performances; 

b. articulate and support the meanings con- 
structed from dramatic performances; 

c. use articulated criteria to describe, analyze 



and constructively evaluate the effectiveness 
of artistic choices in dramatic performances; 
and 

d. describe and evaluate the perceived effec- 
tiveness of students' contributions (as play- 
wrights, actors, designers and directors) to 
the collaborative process of developing im- 
provised and scripted scenes. 

8. Demonstrate an understanding of context 
by analyzing and comparing theatre in 
various cultures and historical periods 

Students will: 

a. describe and compare universal characters 
and situations in dramas from and about 
various cultures and historical periods, cre- 
ate improvised and scripted scenes based on 
these universal characters and situations, and 
discuss how theatre reflects a culture; 

b. analyze the emotional and social impact of 
dramatic events in their lives, in the commu- 
nity and in other cultures; and 

c. explain how culture affects the content and 
design elements of dramatic performances. 

GRADES 9-12 

1. Create theatre through improvising, 
writing and refining scripts 

Students will: 

a. construct imaginative scripts and collaborate 
with actors to refine scripts so that story and 
meaning are conveyed to an audience. 

2. Act by developing, communicating 
and sustaining characters 

Students will: 

a. analyze the physical, emotional and social 
dimensions of characters found in dramatic 
texts from various genres and media; 

b. compare and demonstrate acting techmques 
and methods from a variety of periods and 
styles; and 

c. in an ensemble, create and sustain charac- 
ters. 
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3« Design and produce the technical 
elements of theatre through artistic 
interpretation and execution 

Students will: 

a. explain the basic physical and chemical prop- 
erties of the technical aspects of theatre, such 
as light, color, electricity, paint and makeup; 

b. analyze a variety of dramatic texts from cul- 
tural and historical perspectives to determine 
production requirements; 

c. develop designs that use visual and aural 
elements to convey environments that clearly 
support the text; 

d . apply technical skills and understand ings, in- 
cluding scientific and technological ad- 
vances, to collabora lively and safely create 
functional scenery, properties, lighting, 
sound, costumes and makeup; and 

e. design coherent stage management, and pro- 
motional and business practices. 

4. Direct by planning or interpreting 
works of theatre and by organizing 
and conducting rehearsals 

Students will: 

a. develop multiple interpretations and visual 
and aural production choices for scripts and 
production ideas and choose those that are 
most appropriate; 

b. justify selection of text, interpretation and 
visual/ aural choices; and 

c. effectively communicate directorial choices 
to a small ensemble for improvised or 
scripted scenes. 

5« Research, evaluate and apply 

cultural and historical information 
to make artistic choices 

Students will: 

a. identify and research cultural, historical and 
symbolic clues in dramatic texts, and evalu- 
ate the validity and practicality of the infor- 
mation to help make artistic choices for in- 
formal and formal productions. 

6, Make connections between theatre, 
other disciplines and daily life 

Students will: 

a. describe and compare the materials, ele- 



ments and means of communicating in the- 
atre, dance, music and the visual arts; 

b. determine how the nondramatic art forms are 
modified to enhance the expression of ideas 
and emotions in theatre; 

c. illustrate the integration of arts media in in- 
formal or formal presentations; 

d. create and solve interdisciplinary problems 
using theatre; 

e. analyze the significance of theatre in their 
lives and how theatre influences their behav- 
ior and thinking; and 

f. explore career opportunities in theatre and 
theatre-related fields. 

7. Analyze, critique and construct 
meanings from works of theatre 

Students will: 

a. construct social meanings from informal and 
formal productions from a variety of cultures 
and historical periods, and relate these to 
current personal, national and international 
issues; 

b. articulate and justify personal aesthetic cri- 
teria for critiquing dramatic texts and events 
by comparing artistic intent with the final 
performance; 

c. analyze and critique performances and con- 
structively suggest alternative artistic 
choices; and 

d. constructively evaluate their own and oth- 
ers' collaborative efforts in informal and for- 
mal productions. 

8. Demonstrate an understanding of context 
by analyzing and comparing theatre in 
various cultures and historical periods 

Students will: 

a. compare similar themes in drama from vari- 
ous cultures and historical periods, create 
informal and formal performances using 
these themes, and discuss how theatre can 
reveal universal concepts; 

b. identify and compare the lives, works and 
influences of representative theatre artists in 
various cultures and historical periods; 

c. identify cultural and historical sources of 
American theatre and musical theatre; and 

d. analyze the effect of their own cultural ex- 
periences on their dramatic work. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE LEARNING/ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES 
WITH SCORING DIMENSIONS 



The following sample learning /assessment activities are intended to illustrate how the standards may be taught and 
assessed in a classroom. Some of the instructional and assessment sequences emphasize a particular content stan- 
dard; others are deliberately designed to address multiple standards. Opportunities for assessment are provided 
within each instructional sequence. Collectively, these activities are designed to demonstrate the following impor- 
tant principles: 

• Series of well-designed instructional activities typically address more than one standard. While it is 
often desirable to break instruction into discrete chunks to focus on specific skill or knowledge areas, the 
most interesting and effective instruction recognizes and exploits the fact that the standards are interre- 
lated. As pointed out in the common introduction to this chapter, having students carry out several steps 
of an artistic process necessarily addresses several content standards. This enables teachers to cover, 
and students to make connections among, broader ranges of learning. [Note: Although each illustrative 
activity requires students to apply learning from many, if not all, of the content standards, only those 
content standards which are actually assessed are listed.] 

• Opportunities for assessment grow naturally out of well-designed sequences of instruction, rather them 
occurring as add-ons after the end of such a sequence. Such assessments, which are built into instruc- 
tional sequences, often are referred to as "embedded" assessments. 

• The dimensions of assessment (attributes of the student work which are assessed) always should be 
linked to, and derive naturally from, the content and performance standards that the instructional se- 
quence is designed to address. In other words, what is assessed should be what teachers had hoped that 
students would learn. 

The following table is designed to assist readers in finding illustrative learning/ assessment activities for particular 
content standards and grade levels. A teacher looking for an example of how content standard 4 might be addressed 
at Grade 8 should find the number 4 in the Content Standard column, then follow that row over to the Grade 8 
column to find the letter(s) of the learning assessment activity(s). Each illustrative learning/ assessment activity is 
presented in alphabetical order. 



GUIDE TO FINDING ILLUSTRATIVE ACTIVITIES AT DIFFERENT GRADE LEVELS 



Content Standard 


Illustrative Learning Activities 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 


1 


I,K 


A,I,K 


IK 


2 


IJ 


U 


B, U 


3 




C 




4 




D 




5 


G.K 


K 


EK 


6 


RK 


H.K 


K 


7 


LK 


A, H, L K 


B, LK 


8 






E 
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Illustrative Leaming! Assessment Activity A (Grades 5-8) 



Content Standard 1: 
Performance Standards: 



Content Standard 7: 
Performance Standard: 



Students will create theatre through improvising, writing and refining scripts. 

a. individually and in groups, develop characters, environments and actions that 
create tension and suspense 

b. refine and record dialogue and action 

Students will analyze, critique and construct meanings from works of theatre. 

d. describe and evaluate the effectiveness of students' contributions (as play- 
wrights, actors, designers and directors) to the collaborative process of devel- 
oping improvised and scripted scenes 



Leaming Activity. Working in pairs, students build a structured improvisation based on the idea of suspense - two 
people waiting for something awful to happen. The scene can be funny or scary. They are instructed to build mood, 
atmosphere and tension by manipulating their voices (quality, tone and volume) and timing (planned pauses and 
changes in the speed of delivery). The students decide on the events, characters and context for their scene and 
develop the scene through improvisation. They perform these scenes for their peers, after which - guided as neces- 
sary by teacher questions - the class provides constructive comments on each performance. The students then 
record their work for other actors by scripting the scene and incorporating stage directions which detail events, 
characters and context. 



Illustrative Leamingl Assessment Activity B (Grades 9-12) 



Content Standard 2: 
Performance Standards: 



Content Standard 7: 
Performance Standard: 



Students will act by developing, communicating and sustaining characters. 

a. analyze the physical, emotional and social dimensions of characters found in 
dramatic texts from various genres and media 

b. compare and demonstrate acting techruques and methods from a variety of 
periods and styles 

c. in an ensemble, create and sustain characters 

Students will analyze, critique and construct meanings from works of theatre. 

c. analyze and critique performances and constructively suggest alternative ar- 
tistic choices 



Leaming Activity. Students study acting techniques over a period of weeks through demonstrations, lectures, exer- 
cises, videos, assignments and viewing, performing and discussing scenes. As a culminating activity for the i^t, 
students are asked to perform scenes that demonstrate their ability to analyze text and translate that text into believ- 
able characters, using appropriate acting techniques (voice, movement, blocking, props, costumes, makeup). The 
students then critique the scenes in discussion with the teacher and peers, based on the above criteria. 
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Illustrative Leaming! Assessment Activity C (Grades 5 - 8 ) 

Content Standard 3: Students will design and produce the technical elements of theatre through artistic 

interpretation and execution. 

Performance Standards: a. describe and use the relationship among scenery, properties, lighting, sound, 

costumes and makeup in creating an environment appropriate for the drama 
b. analyze improvised and scripted scenes for technical requirements 

Leaming Activity. After leaming the principles of ground-plan design, including drawing to scale, students choose 
scripts (scenes, one-act plays, full-length plays) from a teacher-selected pool. The students read and discuss the 
scenes and determine the needs of the scene for a realistic presentation. They then design a ground plan for their 
realistic scene/play, which is drawn to scale and uses correct symbols for walls, windows, doors, platforms and 
steps. 

Possible Extension. Students draw the set from the perspective of the audience and explain how the set reflects the 
ethnic background, culture and environment of their characters. 



Illustrative Learning! Assessment Activity D (Grades 5-8) 

Content Standard 4: Students will direct by planning or interpreting works of theatre and by organizing 

and conducting rehearsals. 

Performance Standard: a. demonstrate social, group and consensus skills by leading small groups in plan- 

ning visual and aural elements and in rehearsing improvised and scripted scenes 

Content standard 4 requires students to play the role of director by planning and staging scripted and unscripted 
scenes. They should be able to use good communication skills to rehearse and improve the performance of actors. 
They should be able to explain and justify the reasoning behind their stage decisions. 

Leaming Activity. The teacher introduces a generic (nonspecific) dialogue of eight pairs of lines for two actors and 
demonstrates how such scripts, through different readings, can be interpreted to have different meanings. Through 
guided discussion, students brainstorm possible contexts for the scene. 

The teacher then provides the students with a different generic script. Each student works individually to plan the 
scene in terms of context, event and characters; then plans the stage moves which the two actors will make. Students 
write their stage directions onto the script using appropriate abbreviations. They then work in threes, taking turns 
directing their scenes while the other two students function as actors. The teacher circulates, evaluating the extent to 
which students use the conununication skills required to rehearse and improve their peers' acting performances. 

As the scenes are presented, the class discusses the success of each scene based on organization and interpretation. 
Students must be able to explain and support the reasoning behind their interpretations and stage decisions. 
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Illustrative Leamingl Assessment Activity E (Grades 9-12) 

Students will research, evaluate and apply cultural and historical infom\ation to make 
artistic choices. 

a. communicate information to peers about people, events, time and place related to 
classroom dramatizations 

Students will demonstrate an understanding of context by analyzing and comparing 
theatre in various cultures and historical periods. 

a. compare similar themes in drama from various cultures and historical periods, ere 
ate informal and formal performances using these themes, and discuss how theatre 
can reveal universal concepts 

c. identify cultural and historical sources of American theatre and musical theatre 

Learning Activity. Students research Commedia del' Arte and its relationship to the Renaissance. The class dis- 
cusses and compares the stereotypical characters, situations and events of Commedia del Arte to contemporary 
"situation comedy." They are then asked to improvise scenes based on the stereotypical characters of Commedia 
del' Arte and, further, to translate these "types" into scripted scenes featuring contemporary characterizations. The 
scripted scenes are performed, edited and evaluated based on their success in translating the concepts. 

Alternative Activities. Students could compare how original plays are adapted to other art forms (e.g., movies, 
musicals, operas, ballets). They could compare how different playwrights or visual artists interpret a particular 
story or theme. They could investigate a concept such as "masks" or "clowns" throughout history and across cul- 
tures. 



Content Standard 5: 
Performance Standard: 
Content Standard 8: 
Performance Standards: 



Illustrative Leamingl Assessment Activity F (Grades K-4) 

Content Standard 6: Students will make connections between theatre, other disciplines and daily life. 

Performance Standards: a. describe characteristics and compare the presentation of characters, environments 

and actions in theatre, dance and visual arts 
c. select movement, music or visual elements to enhance the mood of a classroom 
dramatization 



Learning Activity. For an integrated unit involving social studies, language arts, science, theatre, visual arts and 
music, students read and research legends about the Sun in various cultures. They then write and illustrate their 
own Sun legends. Props and scenery are designed and made, and the legends are mimed to the accompaniment of 
"Greek chorus" (choral narrative or reading). Orff instruments are used for musical accompaniment, and some 
excerpts can be set to simple pentatonic music. The "performances" are shared with other classes and/or parents. 
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Illustrative Leaming! Assessment Activity G (Grades K-4) 

Content Standard 5: Students will research, evaluate and apply cultural and historical information to make 

artistic choices. 

Performance Standard: a. communicate information to peers about people, events, time and place related to 

classroom dramatizations 

Leaming Activity. For a homework assigrunent, students draw a map of their commimity's main street to share in 
class in order to create an imaginary dramatization which will take place on that street. The map must include 
significant landmarks, such as schools, churches, shops, etc. In groups of two or three they improvise a scene con- 
nected to one of the landmarks and deal with a contemporary issue. 

Next, they research pictures of how the street looked 50 years ago, in order to create a dramatization from that time. 
As with the first improvisation, the map must contain landmarks and the scene should deal with an issue of that time 
which was discovered as part of the research. 

Scenes will be evaluated based on the accuracy of the maps and historical significance of the issues selected. The 
success of the acting also will be assessed, based on traditional critique of voice, movement and blocking. 

Illustrative Leamingl Assessment Activity H (Grades 5 - 8 ) 

(Interdisciplinary Activity: Theatre And Health) 

Students will make connections between theatre, other disciplines and daily life. 

a. describe characteristics and compare the presentation of characters, environments 
and actions in theatre, dance and visual arts 

Students will analyze, critique and construct meanings from works of theatre. 

c. use articulated criteria to describe, analyze and constructively evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of artistic choices in dramatic performances 

Leaming Activity. After creating short, improvised scenes in pairs on the theme of "playground arguments," the 
students watch each scene. Scenes must have a beginning, middle and end. The argument must be resolved 
within the scene and should be performed in a way to create believable characters in a believable context. 

The teacher then leads the class in a group critique by asking questions which check first for the audience's under- 
standing of the "arguments" and then for the quality of the performances. Sample questions: Did you believe in this 
argument? What was it about? Did the pair resolve their argument, or do you think they will go on arguing? Could 
you hear them? Did their movement and body language help you to believe in this argument? What other artistic 
choices (props, costumes, blocking, etc.) helped the audience understand the context? 

The students then view an excerpt from a children's video in which two characters are arguing. The teacher divides 
the students into small groups to answer the above sample questions in relation to the video excerpt. Each group 
then presents and supports its ideas to the class. Students should be directed to discuss how the theatre pieces help 
them to understand the issues addressed in the class scenes as well as in the video. 



Content Standard 6: 
Performance Standard: 

Content Standard 7: 
Performance Standard: 
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Illustrative Leamingl Assessment Activity I (At Three Grade Levels) 

Content Standard 1: Students will create theatre through improvising, writing and refining scripts. 

Content Standard 2: Students will act by developing, communicating and sustaining characters. 

Learning Activity. Using props and/or costumes as stimuli, students develop a scene with a beginning, middle and 
end. The scene must contain characters, a problem and a setting. Students work individually or in small groups to 
prepare their scenes. They share their imagined ideas with each other, try out ideas, make choice and begin to 
develop the story. They rehearse the evolving scene, experiment and plan further, making final decisions. All scenes 
are performed for the entire class and a discussion follows. 

This task is interpreted for three grade clusters as follows; 



CONTENT AND PERFORMANCE STANDARDS ADDRESSED 


Grades K-4 
1: a 


Grades 5-8 
1: a and b 
2: a and b 


Grades 9-12 
1: a and b 
2: a,bandc 


GRADE-LEVEL VARIATIONS ON TASKS 


Students base character/setting on 
the chosen prop or costume. Perfor- 
mances probably will be solos and 
duets. At this early stage, "charac- 
ter" and "setting" are more impor- 
tant and appropriate than "problem." 


Students base improvisations on the 
chosen prop or costume. The chal- 
lenge is for students to work in 
groups of five or fewer. Collabora- 
tive decision making and coopera- 
tion are essential to success on this 
task. In addition to "character" and 
"setting," this age group must dem- 
onstrate "problem" or "conflict" 
within the scene. 


Within the given improvisations, stu- 
dents may emphasize the significance 
of the chosen prop or costume. Stu- 
dents must demonstrate all elements 
in creating the scenes. Elements in- 
clude "character," "setting," "prob- 
lem" and the structure of beginning, 
middle and end. 
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Illustrative Learning/ Assessment Activity J (At Three Grade Levels) 

Content Standard 2: Students will act by developing, communicating and sustaining characters. 

Content Standard 7: Students will analyze, critique and construct meanings from works of theatre. 

Learning Activity. Students view part of a silent movie without subtitles, or an excerpt from a movie or video 
without sound, and discuss how the movements and body language helped to clarify the character and the character's 
feelings. They then are assigned the homework task of observing someone carefully, in order to be able to describe 
the particular movements and mannerisms of that person and to be able to mutate (not parody) them as precisely as 
possible. In class, after demonstrations, students again discuss how the body reveals the personality or mood of the 
person studied^ They take turns using physicalizations to express feelings/emotions/conditions, such as anger, 
fear, timidity, shyness, joy, sorrow, depression, age, anxiety, humor, and threat. They then discuss the difference 
between using the whole body or one part, and when each might be appropriate. 

Students then are assigned a character from a story from literature or a scene excerpted from a play and are asked to 
create physicalizations (movements, gestures, stances, walks, mannerisms, facial expressions) which help to define 
the character. They perform the scene for their peers and teacher, who offer feedback on the communicative power 
of their choices. 

This task is interpreted for three grade clusters as follows: 



CONTENT AND PERFORMANCE STANDARDS ADDRESSED 


Grades K-4 
2: a and b 


Grades S-8 
2: a, b and c 
7: b 


Grades 9-12 
2: a, b and c 
7: a, c and d 


GRADE-LEVEL VARIATIONS ON TASKS 


Students point out gestures and 
movements identified with specific 
storybook characters. Students dis- 
cuss these gestures and movements 
and what they represent (feelings, 
personality, attitude). They then dis- 
cuss what kind of gestures or move- 
ments would best suit the characters 
in their scene /story, and act out that 
scene /story. 


Students view gestures and manner- 
isms of people around them and dis- 
cuss how they reflect their emotions 
and attitudes. They analyze the text 
of their scenes and make decisions 
about what kinds of physicalizations 
would best help to interpret the char- 
acters' feelings, attitudes and person- 
alities. They incorporate these ideas 
into their performances. 


Students analyze text and write com- 
plete biographies and descriptions of 
physicalizations for the characters. 
They incorporate these into their 
stage directions and use them in per- 
formances. They videotape their per- 
formances and analyze the effective- 
ness of their choices in clarifying the 
characterization. They then edit and 
refine the physicalizations and video- 
tape the new performances, again 
analyzing and refining. 
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Illustrative Leamingl Assessment Activity K (At Three Grade Levels) 



Content Standard 1: 
Content Standard 5: 

Content Standard 6: 
Content Standard 7: 



Students will create theatre through improvising, writing and refining scripts. 

Students will research, evaluate and apply cultural and historical information to make 
artistic choices. 

Students will make connections between theatre, other disciplines and daily life. 
Students will analyze, critique and construct meanings from works of theatre. 



Learning Activity. Through the study of masks from various cultures and historical periods, students analyze the 
relationship between ritual and theatre performances. Students view videos on, read about and research the topic. 
They then create an original scene involving the use of music, movement and masks which they have designed and 
constructed. Performances then are videotaped and critiqued. 



This task interpreted for three grade clusters as follows: 



CONTENT AND PERFORMANCE STANDARDS ADDRESSED 


Grades K-4 
1: a and b 


Grades 5-8 

1: a and b 
c. « 


Grades 9-12 
1 : a and b 
S- a 




a 

6: c 


ijm Cl 

6: c and d 

7. A 


GRADE-LEVEL VARIATIONS ON TASKS 


Students look at books and read sto- 
ries and legends about masks. They 
then read (or have read to them) a 
legend or story which they will con- 
vert into a scene with masks. They 
create the masks, choose music and 
create movement for their characters. 
They present the scenes for their peers 
and/ or parents. 


Students complete research and then 
analyze the use of masks in theatre 
of various cultures. They then select 
scenes to interpret, using masks 
which they create, as well as music 
and movement. 


Students complete research, then 2 ina- 
lyze the evolution of masks from 
ritual to theatre, and their uses in vari- 
ous cultures. In groups, they select a 
culture, era or style to represent (e.g., 
Greek, Commedia del' Arte, Noh, 
Native American, etc.). They script 
original scenes, create original masks, 
create and/or select appropriate mu- 
sic and movement, and perform. 
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Glossary For Theatre Standards 

Action, The core of a theatre piece; the sense of forward 
movement created by the sense of time and/ or the physi- 
cal and psychological motivations of characters. 



Aesthetic criteria. Criteria developed about the visual, 
aural and oral aspects of the witnessed event derived from 
cultural and emotional values and cognitive meaning. 



Environment. Physical surroundings that establish place, 
time and atmosphere/mood; the physical conditions that 
reflect and affect the emotions, Noughts and actions of 
characters. 

Formal production. The staging of a dramatic work for 
presentation for an audience. 

Front of house. Box office and lobby. 



Aesthetic qualities. The emotional values and cognitive Improvisation, The spontaneous use of movement and 
meanings derived from interpreting a work of art; the speech to create a character or object m a particular situ- 
symbolic nature of art. ation. 



Artistic choices. Selections made by theatre artists about 
situation, action, direction and design in order to convey 
meaning. 

Classical, A dramatic form and production techniques 
considered of significance in earlier times in any culture 
or historical period. 

Classroom dramatizations. The act of creating charac- 
ter, dialogue, action and environment for the purpose of 
exploration, experimentation and study in a setting where 
there is no formal audience observation except for that of 
fellow students and teachers. 

Constructed meaning. The personal understanding of 
dramatic /artistic intentions and actions and their social 
and personal significance, selected and organized from 
the aural, oral and visual symbols of a dramatic produc- 
tion. 

Drama, The art of composing, writing, acting or produc- 
ing plays; a literary composition intended to portray life 
or character or to tell a story - usually involving conflicts 
and emotions exhibited through action and dialogue - 
designed for theatrical performance. 

Dramatic media. Means of telling stories by way of stage, 
film, television, radio or computer discs. 

Electronic media. Means of communication characterized 
by the use of technology, e.g., radio, computers, virtual 
reality. 

Ensemble, The dynamic interaction and harmonious 
blending of the efforts of the many artists involved in the 
dramatic activity of theatrical production. 



Informal production. The exploration of all aspects of a 
dramatic work (such as visual, oral, aural) in a setting 
where experimentation is emphasized. Similar to class- 
room dramatizations, with classmates emd teachers as the 
usual audience. 

New art forms. The novel combination of traditional arts 
and materials with emerging technology, such as perfor- 
mance art, videodiscs and virtual reality. 

Role. The characteristic and expected social behavior of 
an individual in a given position, e.g., mother, employer. 
Role portrayal is likely to be more predictable and one- 
dimensional thcin character portrayal. 

Script. The written dialogue, description and directions 
provided by the playwright. 

Social pretend play. When two or more children engage 
in unsupervised enactments; participants use the play to 
explore social skills and understandings. 

Tension. The atmosphere created by unresolved, disqui- 
eting or inharmonious situations that human beings feel 
compelled to address. 

Text. The basis of dramatic activity and performance; a 
written script or an agreed-upon structure and content 
for an improvisation. 

Theatre. The imitation/ representation of life performed 
for other people; the performance of dramatic literature; 
drama; the milieu of actors and playwrights; the place 
that is the setting for dramatic performances. A perform- 
ing art form which includes live improvised and scripted 
work as well as film, television and other electronic me- 
dia. 
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Theatre literaci/. The ability to create, perform, perceive, 
a na I V/f'.e, critique and understand dramatic performances. 

Traditional forms. Forms that itse time-lK>nored theatri- 
cal practices. 



Unified production concept. A brief statement, metaphor 
or e.xpression of the essential meaning of a play that or- 
ders and patterns all the play's parts; a perceptual device 
used to evoke associated visual and aural presupposi- 
tions serving to physicalize and unify the production 
values of a play. 
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Content And r^ert’ormance Standards In The Visual Arts By Grade 
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NOTE: To use Section 2V most effectively, first read the 
common introduction to this chapter (pages 17-28). 

APPLYING THE PROGRAM 
GOALS TO THE VISUAL ARTS 

Goal 1: Creating In The Visual Arts 

Creating in the visual arts and design involves the con- 
struction and communication of meaning through mak- 
ing an object, environment or visual image (including 
film or video). The creating process involves evaluation, 
reflection and the ability to employ skills and knowledge 
in the creation of the work (content standard 5). Cre- 
ative behaviors include observing/perceiving, problem 
finding/problem solving, sensing /feeling, imagining/ 
dreaming, marveling/ risking, transforming/ symboliz- 
ing, researching/ exploring, planning/ organizing, com- 
paring/contrasting, analyzing/synthesizing, ideating/ 
generating alternatives, evaluating /judging, and select- 
ing media and processes. When creating, students should 
construct meaning or function in visual form, employ- 
ing a range of subject matter, themes, symbols or prob- 
lems (content standard 3). Students should apply un- 
derstanding of relationships among media, techniques 
and processes (content standard 1) and the communica- 
tion or expression of ideas and/or function. Students 
also should demonstrate their understanding of the rela- 
tionship between the visual organization of elements 
(content standard 2) and the expression of ideas, mean- 
ing and function. 

Illustrative Example 

In preparation for an assignment to create a land- 
scape painting, a class examines several land- 
scape paintings of various styles and historical 
periods. The teacher initiates group discussion 
of the expressive and technical qualities which 
characterize landscape paintings - e.g., fore- 
ground, middleground, background, horizon, 
line, perspective, methods and techniques for the 
application of paint, color and the use of art ele- 
ments and principles of design as they relate to 
the composition. The students build on these 
qualities as they identify possible criteria for 
evaluating landscape painting, which the teacher 
develops into a set of scoring dimensions. 

Students then create several thumbnail 
sketches outlining possible ideas for their own 
landscape paintings, and tentatively select one 
to develop further based on criteria provided by 
the teacher. Students work in pairs to provide 
each other with feedback about the thumbnail 
sketches. Once they have selected one sketch. 



students develop more detailed studies (draft 
sketches) of specific components of their plan 
(vegetation, animals, sky), consulting peers and 
the teacher for advice and referring to model 
landscapes displayed in the classroom. When 
most of the students have completed at least a 
portion of their actual painting, the group cri- 
tiques each work to highlight successes and sug- 
gest ways of solving any problems that have 
arisen. When they have completed their paint- 
ings each student assesses his or her own piece 
based on the scoring criteria provided by the 
teacher. The teacher also assesses the piece; then 
the two conference to compare and discuss their 
evaluations. 

Goal 2: Performing In The Visual Arts? 
Probably Not 

The reason that a distinction is made between the visual 
arts and the performing arts is that most visual arts ex- 
periences do not involve performance. Performances 
move in real time and require a performer to act as an 
intermediary by interpreting the art work. Although 
some visual artists strive for "movement" in their work, 
such movement usually is virtual or perceived rather than 
real - inanimate (i.e., nonkinetic) visual work does not 
move in real time, as do the performing arts. Further- 
more, the visual arts require no intermediary. That is, a 
performing artist does not have to be involved - either 
physicaUy present or recorded in a medium such as au- 
dio or videotape - in interpretively recreating a work of 
visual art for that work to be fully experienced by a 
viewer. 

There are forms of visual art, particularly multi- 
media "performance art," which combine visual art with 
other disciplines, such as theatre, and therefore qualify 
as performance. Some visual artists contend that a mu- 
seum docent is performing when discussing a painting, 
or that someone who mounts an exhibit is organizing a 
performance. What is important for the sake of curricu- 
lum development is that terms be used consistently, and 
that minimal time be expended debating abstract seman- 
tics. Whether or not docent activity and exhibiting are 
performances, they are important learning experiences 
for children. 

Goal 3: Responding In The Visual Arts 

The process of responding involves students^ abilities to 
interpret and evaluate their own work, the work of their 
peers and the work of other artists. 

Students should be able to identify, describe, 
compare, interpret and judge works of art and design 
(content standard 5). Their interpretations should center 
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around the ideas, themes, theories, meanings, functions, 
means of representation (content standard 3), organiz- 
ing principles (content standard 2), media (content stan- 
dard 1), and also the attitude toward audience/ consumer 
employed by the artist/designer. The descriptions and 
evaluations can be presented in a variety of communica- 
tive forms, e.g., journal, oral presentation, essay, art work. 

Students should be able to analyze the role of 
personal, social, cultural and historical contexts in the 
interpretation of art and design (content standard 4); and 
recognize, describe and apply aesthetic theories in the 
interpretation and judgment of works of art and design. 
Students should engage with the big aesthetic questions, 
such as What is art? What makes it art? What makes good 
art good? What makes valuable art valuable? 

Illustrative Example 

Students "read" a chosen painting: Edvard 
Munch's The Cry, Teacher-led questioning 
guides them through the process of observing, 
describing and discussing the qualities of the 
painting. The students then compare the work 
to two other Expressionist paintings, from which 
they derive hypotheses about the characteristics 
of Expressionism. The class then takes a field 
trip to an exhibit of Expressionist work, where 
each student chooses a favorite painting and is 
given a postcard of that painting. When they 
return, students write about what they saw that 
led them to choose that particular work. They 
then write an explanation of the qualities they 
found in their chosen work that do and do not 
fit the principles of Expressionism derived in 
class, using art vocabulary to refer to the ele- 
ments and principles of design whenever pos- 
sible. The class discusses each selected work and 
reconsiders its definitions of Expressionism. 

Goal 4: Visual Art Materials, 

Techniques, Forms, Language, Notation 
And Literature/Repertoire 

The materials of art include an enormous variety of vi- 
sual media. Students need to understand visual media, 
techniques and processes (content standard 1) and how 
to identify, analyze and apply the elements and varied 
principles and forms of art (content standards 2 and 5). 
They also should understand and be able to classify a 
variety of art works (content standard 4). 

Goal 5: Importance Of The Visual Arts 

Art has played and continues to play an important role 
throughout history and in all cultures. The Connecticut 
visual arts standards are designed to help students un- 



derstand and appreciate this importance. For example, 
the Grades 5-8 performance standards for content stan- 
dard 4 ("students will understand the visual arts in rela- 
tion to history and culture") call for students to "know 
and compare the characteristics and purposes of works 
of art representing various cultures, historical periods and 
artists." 

Goal 6: Works And Characteristics Of Art 

To be prepared to respond to and participate in the vi- 
sual arts, students need to internalize a varied personal 
repertoire of art works, describe the characteristics of 
those works (content standards 2 and 5) and understand 
them in their cultural and historical contexts (content 
standard 4). This guide does not propose a specific 
"canon" (prescribed list) of visual art works for students 
to study, instead leaving that to local decision makers. It 
does, however, provide a table illustrating how the art 
content of the 1997 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress was distributed as an example of how a district 
might select and organize the visual arts repertoire its 
students view and discuss (see Appendix I). 

Goal 7: Lifelong Involvement 
In The Visual Arts 

The Connecticut standards call for all students to achieve 
a level of understandings 2 md skills in art which prepares 
them for lifelong involvement as cin audience member, 
and for students who choose to focus on the visual arts 
at the secondary level, to reach a level of competence that 
will permit them to remain actively involved as creators 
of art throughout their lives. 

Students who maintain lifelong involvement in 
the visual arts might: 

• attend or join local art guilds and museums; 

• perform volunteer work for their local art 
museums; 

• visit art museums and experience architec- 
ture in other cities and countries; 

• attend "art" cinemas or view films with an 
awareness of visual images, editing and cam- 
era work; 

• communicate ideas through two- and three- 
dimensional language; 

• buy original art, art reproductions, postcards 
and craft work; 

• write letters to local newspapers supporting 
arts budgets; 

• encourage the next generation to take art in 
school; 

• select books, videos and arts reproductions 
from local libraries; 
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• attend local art gallery openings, arts and 
crafts exhibits; 

• financially support the visual arts; 

• design a quality personal living space; and 

• contribute to community involvement in the 
design and building processes which create 
the environment, including public art. 

Goal 8: Preparation For Careers 
In The Visual Arts 

All of the Connecticut visual arts standards provide im- 
portant background for students who choose to pursue 
a career in art. Content standard 6 calls for students to 
make connections between art and daily life, including 
careers. The following listings are the kinds of experi- 
ences which prepare students for careers in the visual 
arts: 

Professional Artists 

• take classes and courses in all available arts 
media throughout school career 

• visit exhibits/ attend lectures 

• read art books /magazines and watch art vid- 
eos 

• experiment with materials and techniques 
based on independent research 

• use technology such as computers for com- 
puter-assisted drawing (CAD) and multime- 
dia performances 

• participate in internships with local artists, 
guilds, etc. 

K-12 Teachers 

• all practical and theoretical aspects of the vi- 
sual arts 

• school internships 
Art Therapists 

• all of the above plus psychology courses 

• school internships 

Architects/Urban Planners 

• as for professional artists 

• internships in architects' offices and / or town 
planning departments 

Landscape Architects 

• as for professional artists 

• environmental studies and internships 

Interior Designers 

• as for professional artists 

• textile and furniture-design courses 

• internships 
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Designers 

• as for professional artists 

• a range of design courses, including graphic 
and industrial design 

• videography, computer and multimedia 
courses 

• internships 

Curators, Education Specialists, Docents 

• as for all of the above, but with an emphasis 
on history of art courses 

• visit exhibits 

• internships in museums 

Historians/Writers 

• all of the above 

Museum Directors, Gallery Directors! 

Managers! Owners 

• as for docents 

• business management and arts administra- 
tion courses 

Goal 9: Examples Of Providing 
Students With Opportunities For 
Community Participation 

In the visual arts: 

• students identify a site in the community 
which is run down, empty, ugly, neglected, 
etc.; research it; and plan projects to improve 
it, making drawings and models that they 
present to local officials; and 

• students create a gallery of their work in a 
local children's hospital. 

Goal 10: Connections 

Visual arts content standard 6 focuses on connections be- 
tween visual art, other disciplines and daily life. 

Examples of connections between the visual arts 

and other arts disciplines include: 

• the design of costumes, stage decorations, 
lighting designs, sets, programs and posters 
for dance and theater productions; 

• art to interpret narrative and program mu- 
sic; and 

• using art to visualize various musical styles 
such as Baroque, Romantic, jazz, blues. Na- 
tive American, etc. 
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Examples of conneclions between ihe visual ni ts 
and non-arls disciplines include: 

• art, design and nia them a lies: 

the nialhemalical basis for the visual 
organizalion of paintings and sculp- 
ture in terms ot the golden section/ 
golden mean; anatomical propor- 
tions; 

demonstration of mathemalical 
equations such as the Fibonacci ra- 
tio and the golden mean propor- 
tions; and 

use of golden mean in architecture; 
computer tractals and lessel la lions; 

• aii and social studies: 

the use of arl to explore history: 
through historical paintings for cos- 
tume, environment and architectural 
research, and historic events; 
the use of art as social history (rom 
cave paintings to the present; 
the use of art to explore geography: 
the art student as map maker; 
analv7.e the historical and cultural 
impact and influence ol the visual 
arts; and 

understand ing cultural diversity 
through art, architecture and geog- 
raphy (climate, topography, build- 
ing materials etc ); 

• art and language arts: 

visual art as a means ol communi- 
cation, symbol, image, etc.; 
reading and writing about works of 
arl and architecture; 
art as illustration: students illus- 
trate school literary publications; 
and 

debate issues ol aesthetics.; and 

• art and science: 

stud y of ligh t and color theory, spec- 
trum, Newton, rainbows, etc; pig- 
ment/lheory of color mixing etc.; 
life study, anatomy, human body; 
art as environmental recording and 
research (drawing natural phenom- 
ena such as leaves, rcKks, fish, land- 
scapes, trees, etc.); 



study and application of structural 
principles/use of physics; natural 
dye process and chemical dye reac- 
tion; 

holograms /science and technology; 
ceramics/glazes; fibers/weaving; 
medical illustration; and 
historic preservation. 
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CONTENT AND PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS IN THE 
VISUAL ARTS BY GRADE 

The visual arts standards come from a more philosophi- 
cal tradition, rooted in a dialectic about the nature and 
purpose of art. Consequently, content standards for the 
visual arts tend to be conceptually broader than for the 
other arts disciplines, and each one includes a diverse 
set of skills and knowledge within the performance stan- 
dards. Each content standard, however, is focused to- 
ward a different way of thinking and working. 

Content Standards 

Students will: 

1. understand, select and apply media, techniques 
and processes; 

2. understand and apply elements and organiza- 
tional principles of art; 

3. consider, select and apply a range of subject 
matter, symbols and ideas; 

4. understand the visual arts in relation to history 
and cultures; 

5. reflect upon, describe, analyze, interpret and 
evaluate their own and others' work; and 

6. make connections between visual arts, other dis- 
ciplines and daily life. 

GRADES K-4 

1. Understand^ select and apply media, 
techniques and processes 

Students will: 

a. differentiate between a variety of media, 
techniques and processes; 

b. describe how different media, techniques 
and processes cause different effects and 
personal responses; 

c. use different media, techniques and pro- 
cesses to communicate ideas, feelings, expe- 
riences and stories; and 

d. use art media and tools in a safe and respon- 
sible manner 

2. Understand and apply elements 
and organizational principles of art 

Students will: 

a. identify the different ways visual character- 
istics are used to convey ideas; 
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b. describe how different expressive features, 
and ways of organizing them, cause differ- 
ent responses; and 

c. use the elements of art and principles of de- 
sign to communicate ideas. 

3. Consider, select and apply a range 
of subject matter, symbols and ideas 

Students will: 

a. discuss a variety of sources for art content; 
and 

b. select and use subject matter, symbols and 
ideas to communicate meaning. 

4. Understand the visual arts 

in relation to history and cultures 

Students will: 

a. recognize that the visual arts have a history 
and a variety of cultural purposes and mean- 
ings; 

b. identify specific works of art as belonging 
to particular styles, cultures, times and 
places; and 

c. create art work that demonstrates under- 
standing of how history or culture can influ- 
ence visual art. 

5. Reflect upor\, describe, ar\alyze, mterpret 
ar\d evaluate their own and others' work 

Students will: 

a. identify various purposes for creating works 
of art; 

b. describe visual characteristics of works of art 
using visual arts terminology; 

c. recognize that there are different responses 
to specific works of art; 

d. describe their personal responses to specific 
works of art using visual arts terminology; 
and 

e. identify possible improvements in the pro- 
cess of creating their own work. 

6. Make connections between the visual arts, 
other disciplines and daily life 

Students will: 

a. identify connections between characteristics 
of the visual arts and other arts disciplines; 

b. identify connections between the visual arts 
and other disciplines in the curriculum; 
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c. describe how the visual arts are combined 
with other arts in multimedia work; 

d. demonstrate understanding of how the vi- 
sual arts are used in the world around us; 
and 

e. recognize that works of visual art are pro- 
duced by artisans and artists working in dif- 
ferent cultures, times and places. 

GRADES 5-8 

1. Understand, select and apply media, 
techniques and processes 

Students will: 

a. select media, techniques and processes to 
communicate ideas, reflect on their choices 
and analyze what makes them effective; 

b. improve the communication of their own 
ideas by effectively using the characteristics 
of a variety of traditional and contemporary 
art media, techniques and processes (two- 
dimensional and three-dimensional, includ- 
ing media/ technology); and 

c. use different media, techniques and pro- 
cesses (two-dimensional and three-dimen- 
sional, including media /technology) to com- 
municate ideas, feelings, experiences and 
stories. 

2. Understand and apply elements 
and organizational principles of art 

Students will: 

a. use ways of arranging visual characteristics 
and reflect upon what makes them effective 
in conveying ideas; 

b. recognize and reflect on the effects of arrang- 
ing visual characteristics in their own and 
others' work; and 

c. select and use the elements of art and prin- 
ciples of design to improve communication 
of their ideas. 

3. Consider, select and apply a range 
of subject matter, symbols and ideas 

Students will: 

a. consider, select from and apply a variety of 
sources for art content to communicate in- 
tended meaning; and 

b. consider and compare the sources for sub- 
ject matter, symbols and ideas in their own 
and others' work. 



4. Understand the visual arts 

in relation to history and cultures 

Students will: 

a. know and compare the characteristics and 
purposes of works of art representing vari- 
ous cultures, historical periods and artists; 

b. describe and place a variety of specific sig- 
nificant art objects by artist, style and his- 
torical and cultural context; and 

c. analyze, describe and demonstrate how fac- 
tors of time and place (such as climate, natu- 
ral resources, ideas and technology) influ- 
ence visual characteristics that give mean- 
ing and value to a work of art. 

5. Reflect upon, describe, analyze, interpret 
and evaluate their own and others' work 

Students will: 

a. compare and contrast purposes for creating 
works of art; 

b. describe and emalyze visual characteristics 
of works of art using visual art terminology; 

c. compare a variety of individual responses 
to, and interpretations of, their own works 
of art and those from various eras and cul- 
tures; 

d. describe their own responses to, and inter- 
pretations of, specific works of art; 

e. reflect on and evaluate the quality and ef- 
fectiveness of their own and others' work, 
using specific criteria (e.g., technique, formal 
and expressive qualities, content); and 

f. describe/analyze their own artistic growth 
over time in relation to specific criteria. 

6. Make connections between visual arts, 
other disciplines and daily life 

Students will: 

a. compare the characteristics of works in the 
visual arts and other art forms that share 
similar subject matter, themes, purposes, his- 
torical periods or cultural context; 

b. describe ways in which the principles and 
subject matter of the visual arts and other 
disciplines taught in school are interrelated; 

c. combine the visual arts with another art form 
to create coherent multimedia work; 

d. apply visual arts knowledge and skills to 
solve problems common in daily life; and 

e. identify various careers that are available to 
artists. 
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GRADES 9-12 

1. Understand, select and apply media, 
techniques and processes 

Students will: 

a. apply media, techniques and processes with 
sufficient skill, confidence and sensitivity 
that their intentions are understood; 

b. conceive and create original works of art that 
demonstrate a connection between personal 



expression and the intentional use of art 
materials, techniques and processes; and 

c. communicate ideas consistently at a high 
level of effectiveness in at least one visual 
arts medium. 

2 . Understand and apply elements 
and organizational principles of art 

Students will: 

a. judge the effectiveness of different ways of 
using visual characteristics in conveying 
ideas; and 

b. apply comprehension and skill in incorpo- 
rating the elements of art and principles of 
design to generate multiple solutions and 
effectively solve a variety of visual arts prob- 
lems. 

3* Consider, select and apply a range 
of subject matter, symbols and ideas 

Students will: 

a. use, record and develop ideas for content 
over time; and 

b. use subject matter, symbols, ideas and 
themes that demonstrate knowledge of con- 
texts, and cultural and aesthetic values, to 
communicate intended meaning. 

4. Understand the visual arts 

in relation to history and cultures 

Students will: 

a. analyze and interpret artworks in terms of 



form, cultural and historical context, and 
purpose; 

analyze common characteristics of visual arts 
evident across time and among cultural/ eth- 
nic groups in order to formulate analyses, 
evaluations and interpretations of meaning; 
and 

compare works of art to one another in terms 
of history, aesthetics and culture; justify their 
conclusions; and use these conclusions to 
inform their own art making. 

5. Reflect upon, describe, analyze, interpret 
and evaluate their own and others' work 

Students will: 

a. research and analyze historic meaning and 
purpose in varied works of art; 

b. reflect critically on various interpretations to 
better understand specific works of art; 

c. defend personal interpretations using rea- 
soned argument; and 

d. apply critical and aesthetic criteria (e.g., tech- 
nique, formal and expressive qualities, con- 
tent) in order to improve their own works of 
art. 

6. Make connections between visual arts, 
other disciplines and daily life 

Students will: 

a. analyze and compare characteristics of the 
visual arts within a particular historical pe- 
riod or style with ideas, issues or themes of 
that period or style; 

b. compare the creative processes used in the 
visual arts with the creative processes used 
in the other arts and non-arts disciplines; 

c. create and solve interdisciplinary problems 
using multimedia; and 

d. apply visual arts skills and understandings 
to solve problems relevant to a variety of 
careers. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE LEARNING/ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES 
WITH SCORING DIMENSIONS 



The following sample learning/ assessment activities are intended to illustrate how the standards may be taught 
and assessed in a classroom. Some of the instructional and assessment sequences emphasize a particular content 
standard; others are deliberately designed to address multiple content standards. Opportunities for assessment are 
provided within each instructional sequence. Collectively, these activities are designed to demonstrate the follow- 
ing important principles: 

• Series of well-designed instructional activities typically address more than one standard. While it is 
often desirable to break instruction into discrete chunks to focus on specific skill or knowledge areas, 
the most interesting and effective instruction recognizes and exploits the fact that the standards are 
interrelated. As pointed out in the common introduction to this chapter, having students carry out 
several steps of an artistic process necessarily addresses several content standards. This enables teach- 
ers to cover, and students to make connections among, broader ranges of learning. [Note: Although 
each illustrative activity requires students to apply learning from many, if not all, of the content stan- 
dards, only those content standards which are actually assessed are listed.] 

• Opportunities for assessment grow naturally out of well-designed sequences of instruction, rather than 
occurring as add-ons after the end of such a sequence. Such assessments, which are built into instruc- 
tional sequences, often are referred to as "'embedded" assessments. 

• The dimensions of assessment (attributes of the student work which are assessed) always should be 
linked to, and derive naturally from, the content and performance standards that the instructional se- 
quence is designed to address. In other words, what is assessed should be what teachers had hoped 
that students would learn. 

The following table is designed to assist readers in finding illustrative learning/ assessment activities for particular 
content standards and grade levels. A teacher looking for an example of how content standard 3 might be addressed 
at Grade 8 should find the number 3 in the Content Standard column, then follow that row over to the Grade 8 
column to find the letter(s) of the learning assessment activity(s). Each illustrative leaming/assessment activity is 
presented in alphabetical order. 



GUIDE TO FINDING ILLUSTRATIVE ACTIVITIES AT DIFFERENT GRADE LEVELS 



Content Standard 


Illustrative Learning Activities 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 


1 


D 


B, D 


CD 


2 


D, E 


B, D, E 


c, D,E 


3 


A, D,E 


B, D,E 


D 


4 


A 


D 




5 


D,E 


B, D,E 


C. D.E 


6 




B 


E 
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Ilhtstrative Learningl Assessment Activity A (Grades K-4) 



Content Standard 4: 
Performance Standards: 



Content Standard 3; 



Performance Standards: 



Students will understand the visual arts in relation to history and cultures. 

a. recogni/X’ that the visual arts have a history and a variety of cultural purposes 
and meanings 

b. identify specific works of art as belonging to particular styles, cultures, times 
and places 

Students will consider, select and apply a range of subject matter, symbols and 
ideas. 

a. discuss a variety of sources for art content 

b. select and use subject matter, symbols and ideas to communicate meaning 



Learning Activity for Content Standard 4. Students examine and discuss exemplars of ancient Mexican art, Mexi- 
can folk art and the art work of a contemporary Spanish artist. The use of symbols in the art works is analysed and 
the meaning of the symbols in the particLilar works discussed. During the discussion, the teacher emphasizes the 
ways in which the symbols represent important ideas for the artist (e.g., family, religion, work, celebration or death). 
The students then are asked to identify and describe in writing the symbols in a set of ancient, folk and contempo- 
rary Mexican prints selected by the teacher. 

Learning Activity for Content Standard 3. Students choose an idea which is important to them in their oumi lives 
and create a set of six symbols to represent this idea. Next, the students create an artistic work which incorpoiates 
at least four of these symbols to communicate their idea. 



(NOTE: See assessment criteria and rubric for Activity A on page 135.) 
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Illustrative Learning/ Assessment Activity B (Grades 5-8) 

Content Standard 1: Students will understand, select and apply media, techniques and processes. 

c. use different media, techniques and processes (two-dimensional and three-di- 



Performance Standard: 



mensional, including media /technology) to communicate ideas, feelings, ex- 
periences and stories 



Content Standard 2: 
Performance Standards; 



Students will understand and apply elements and organizational principles of art. 

a. use ways of arranging visual characteristics and reflect upon what makes them 
effective in conveying ideas 

b. recognize and reflect on the effects of arranging visual characteristics in their 
own and others' work 

c. select and use the elements of art and principles of design to improve commu- 
nication of their ideas 



Content Standard 3: 
Performance Standard; 



Students will consider, select and apply a range of subject matter, symbols and 
ideas. 

b. consider and compare the sources for subject matter, symbols and ideas in their 
own and others' work 



Content Standard 5: 



Performance Standards: 



Students will reflect upon, describe, analyze, interpret and evaluate their own and 

others' work. 

b. describe and analyze visual characteristics of works of art using visual arts 
terminology 

d. describe their own responses to, and interpretations of, specific works of art 

e. reflect on and evaluate the quality and effectiveness of their own and others' 
work using specific criteria (e.g., technique, formal and expressive qualities, 
content) 



Content Standard 6: 



Performance Standard: 



Students will make connections between the visual arts, other disciplines and daily 
life. 

a. compare the characteristics of works in the visual arts and other art forms that 
share similar subject matter, themes, purposes, historical periods or cultural 
context 



THEME OF LEARNING ACTIVITY: CREATING AN ABSTRACT SPORTS PAINTING 

Learning Activity for Content Standards 2 and 5. Students discuss abstraction in art and ~ using the work of 
William Johnson, Jacob Lawrence and Henri Matisse as reference material - they compare use of color, plane and 
pattern in the artists' abstract figural work. After the discussion, students note in various ways (journal, sketch, 
chart) the similarities and differences in the work of the above artists. 

Learning Activity for Content Standard 3. Next, students brainstorm various ways that sports figures are repre- 
sented in space, color or patterning (e.g., crowds in stands, basketball players defending the basket, etc.). They 
extend the idea further by examining a range of sports photographs. 
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Learning Activity for Content Standards 1, 2, 3 and 6. Students choose one sports activity and "web" various 
activities in the sport. They then compile resources for the development of their own painting (photos from maga- 
zines, newspapers, etc.). Drawing on this reference material, students apply the ideas of abstraction discussed 
previously by bringing a realistic drawing of their chosen sports activity to the abstract stage through a series of 
drafts. A "web" is a way of visually organizing ideas in which students brainstorm ideas; write words to represent 
those ideas, such as on the board; and use lines to show interconnections between related ideas. 

Learning Activity for Content Standard 5, The students' paintings then are exhibited and the students - through 
process form, journal form or critic^ue — evaluate their own paintings and those of others, in relation to criteria, 
including the abstraction of the form (reminiscent of the work of the artists studied) and the use of the principles of 
art: movement, repetition of pattern, emphasis, color, shape and space. 



Illustrative Leaming! Assessment Activity C (Grades 9-12) 

Content Standard 1: Students will understand, select and apply media, techniques and processes. 

Performance Standards: a. apply media, techniques and processes with sufficient skill, confidence and 

sensitivity that their intentions are understood 
b. conceive and create original works of art that demonstrate a connection be- 
tween personal expression and the intentional use of art materials, techniques 
and processes 

Content Standard 2: Students will understand and apply elements and organizational principles of art. 

Performance Standards: a. judge the effectiveness of different ways of using visual characteristics in con- 

veying ideas 

b. apply comprehension and skill in incorporating the elements of art and prin- 
ciples of design to generate multiple solutions and effectively solve a variety of 
visual arts problems 

Students will reflect upon, describe, analyze, interpret and evaluate their own and 
others' work. 

d. apply critical and aesthetic criteria (e.g., technique, formal and expressive quali- 
ties, content) in order to improve their own works of arts 

Background. The students complete a series of lessons on different perspective types: one-point, two-point, aerial, 
atmospheric and overlapping. They study the use of perspective in various art works by established artists. 

Leaming Activity. Students view and discuss the "figure" in works of art, including photos of figures in perspec- 
tive and artworks by Charles White, Philip Pearlstein, Antoine Wetter, Albrecht Durer and Mark Fredrickson. They 
examine "foreshortening" in drawings and the technique of how to achieve the perspective effect. Students then 
use acetate to draw a figure in perspective, using the method of Albrecht Durer, and critique the finished work. 

Next, students draw from life, figures in a variety of perspective poses (up in the air, lying down, from above, from 
below). When the series of figure drawings is complete, the students write an account of the perspective problems 
they encountered during this task (relating directly to their own figure drawings) and how they attempted to solve 
them. Their writing should include appropriate use of art terminology and references to the general approaches of, 
and specific works by, established artists. 

Possible Extension. Use the computer to change, distort and abstract various perspectives. 



Content Standard 5: 
Performance Standard: 
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Illustrative Leaniing/Assessment Activity D (At Three Grade Levels) 



(H is possible to adopt an idea for an instructional unit to address standards at different grade levels by altering the 
level of prior knowledge, skill and thinkiiig iiivolved. The followiiig examples demonstrate how this might be 
accomplished.) 

Content Standard 1: Students will understand, select and apply media, techniques and processes. 

Content Standard 2: Students will understand and apply elements and organizational principles of art. 

Content Standard 3: Students will consider, select and apply a range of subject matter, symbols and 

ideas. 



Content Standard 4: 
Content Standard 5: 



Content Standard 6: 



Students will understand the visual arts in relation to history and cultures. 

Students will reflect upon, describe, analyze, interpret and evaluate their own and 
others' work. 

Students will make connections between the visual arts, other disciplines 
and daily life. 



Painting a landscape. Students will examine collectively, as a class, several landscape paintings of various styles 
ancl historical periods. Alter teacher-directed discussion of expressive and technical qualities of a landscape paint- 
ing (foreground, middle ground, background, horizon, line, perspective, application of paint methods and tech- 
niques, color, and the use of art elements and principles of design as they relate to the composition), students will 
create their own landscape paintings. They will communicate their ideas through preliminary sketches, written 
description and discussion, and research and compile visual lesources (photos and examples of paintings which 
include similar land forms and architectural details). They will also map out the technical sequence and methodol- 
ogy they will use in order to achieve the desired effects. Completed works will be exhibited with statements from 
each artist, and the class will participate in a critique. 



Extension to architecture. An extension ot the landscape activity to address architecture and the built environment, 
still focusing on the same student standards, is presented on page 140. 
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The landscape activity can be adapted for three different grade clusters as follows: 



Grades K-4 
1: c 

2: a,b and c 
3: a 

5: b 



CONTENT AND PERFORMANCE STANDARDS ADDRESSED 



Grades 5-8 

1 : a and c 
2: a,b and c 
3: a and b 

5: a,b,d and e 

GRADE-LEVEL VARIATIONS ON TASKS 



Grades 9-12 



a and b 
a and b 
b 

a,b and c 
a,b and d 



Students are shown two landscape 
paintings of contrasting styles and 
historical periods. After a teacher- 
directed discussion about the repro- 
ductions, students will imagine, plan 
thorough sketching and discuss a 
framework for their own landscape 
painting. Students select a limited 
color palette to work with and experi- 
ment with color mixing and direct 
paint application in tempera paint. 
Painting at this level tends to be in- 
tuitive and direct, but work should 
show the beginnings of visual and 
analytical choice and use of direction 
in visual thinking. 



Students are shown three landscape 
paintings of contrasting styles and 
historical periods. After an in-depth 
teacher-facilitated analysis of the re- 
productions, students will conceptu- 
alize and plan through more detailed 
sketches and written descriptions of 
their own landscape paintings. They 
will identify ideas they wish to con- 
vey through their landscapes. Visual 
detail and content will be more com- 
plex and researched. Paintings will 
demonstrate more complex thinking 
and there will be a greater interaction 
of expressive and technical qualities. 
Students will select an expanded 
color palette utilizing more tints and 
shades. More advanced paint appli- 
cations will be explored and applied, 
i.e., blending, dry brush, wet into wet, 
etc., in water color and acrylic paint. 
At this level, perspective becomes 
more advanced and visual represen- 
tation becomes more complex as well 
as realistically accurate. Students 
will engage in self- and peer critiques 
during and after the process of creat- 
ing their paintings. 



In a museum or gallery setting, stu- 
dents observe five landscape paint- 
ings of contrasting styles and histori- 
cal periods, including at least one 
from a non-westem culture. Critique 
and interpretive analysis are now 
more sophisticated, contrasting the 
different cultural beliefs cmd attitudes 
reflected in the paintings. Drawing 
on their study of chemistry and so- 
cial studies, students speculate about 
the possible impact on the Icmdscapes 
of the materials available to the paint- 
ers, possibly following up by con- 
ducting research. After an in-depth 
written and/or oral student-gener- 
ated discussion, students will, on site, 
select, plan and develop a series of 
detailed sketches for their own land- 
scape paintings. They will explain 
the perspective or ideas they are at- 
tempting to convey through their 
paintings, comparing them to those 
expressed in the five landscape paint 
ings in the museum or gallery. The 
sketches will be synthesized into a 
sophisticated schema, with complex 
abstract visual thought and imagery. 
Expressive and technical qualities of 
the paintings are proficient and, in 
some cases, advanced. Students will 
select and utilize an extensive color 
palette and a variety of painting tech- 
niques. Oil paint or a combination 
of paints and materials will be used 
to achieve maximum aesthetic im- 
pact. Students will engage in self- 
and peer critiques during and after 
the process of creating their paint- 
ings. 



o 
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The following extension of the landscape activity addresses architecture and the built environment. 

^]^^j^£_LEVEI?^RIATIONS’ON tasks 



Grades K-4 

Students compare two cityscapes 
with the same landscapes used in 
Activity D for similarities in expres- 
sive and technical qualities and dif- 
ferences in subject matter and content 
(i.e., larger proportion of buildings 
and built features in cityscapes; more 
natural environmental features such 
as trees, hills, brooks in landscapes). 
Activities: K-1. Following a discus- 
sion of the different kinds of build- 
ings (houses, shops, schools, 
churches, office buildings, apart- 
ments) students will draw a street 
from memory and/or imagination. 
Drawings at this level should show a 
baseline at the bottom of the paper 
with most of the buildings lined up 
on it. Buildings in the distance may 
be depicted above the others as if 
floating in space. Grades 2-4: After 
asking students for details about their 
homes and the streets on which they 
live, students will draw their own 
houses (apartments/condos) and 
several buildings on each side. They 
will be instructed to look carefully at 
their homes and neighboring build- 
ings when they go home and note 
details they forgot in order to add 
them to their drawings during the 
next class. Some drawings at this 
level may still show base lines; oth- 
ers may have advanced to conceptu- 
alizing (i.e., depicting both the verti- 
cal and horizontal planes flattened 
out, or one above the other) or 
foldovers (i.e., showing two sides of 
the street with buildings flattened out 
on each side). [Note: these activities 
also are designed to develop natural 
solutions to depicting three-dimen- 
sional space on a two-dimensional 
plane.] 



Grades 5-8 

Students are shown three reproduc- 
tions of cityscapes from different pe- 
riods, locations and cultures and do 
an in-depth, teacher-facilitated analy- 
sis of the differences in depicting 
three-dimensional space, the types of 
buildings, evidence of historical 
styles, and the difference between 
public buildings and private dwell- 
ings. Students then work in teams to 
conceptualize a mural depicting a 
particular part of their local commu- 
nity, then research the location with 
sketches and/or photographs, found 
materials and visual materials show- 
ing historical and population change 
in the selected site. They then pro- 
duce their murals on a measured roll 
of butcher or duplex paper, using 
whatever materials are appropriate. 
Murals should demonstrate complex 
organizational features, such as col- 
lage, photomontage, mixed media, 
evidence of historical research and 
accuracy of depiction. There may be 
evidence of one-point and two-point 
linear perspective, overlapping and 
size differences to depict spatial 
qualities. Students will engage in 
team discussions when coming to 
agreement on visual relationships, 
organizational principles, content 
and social commentary, etc. During 
a presentation period, students will 
be able to discuss historical styles of 
the buildings, historic architectural 
landmarks, types of buildings, and 
how social, population growth or 
decline, and economic changes in the 
community affected its architecture, 
environmental surroundings, and the 
relationship of their site to those in 
the other murals and in the commu- 
nity at large. 



Grades 9-12 

Students engage in a teacher-facili- 
tated discussion of examples of archi- 
tectural redevelopment, environmen- 
tal plarming, design and architectural 
model building. The group then sur- 
veys the local community for a par- 
ticular site, building or section of 
town in need of redevelopment or 
restoration. They will research the 
property, background on its original 
ownership and use, cmd reasons for 
its demise; then speculate on possible 
uses or services to the community, 
make necessary measurements, etc. 
Students will then divide into smaller 
teams to discuss, plan and build a 
scale or estimated scale model of the 
project for redevelopment. Students 
will prepare written reports on their 
projects with rationales, presenting 
them to the class or to others. Evalu- 
ation of these projects will be based 
on their practicality; originality and 
appropriateness in solving the prob- 
lem that addresses a public or com- 
munity need; the quality of design in 
relation to its surroundings and ac- 
cording to design principles; and the 
techniques of model building. All 
students will apply the same criteria 
and standards to critique each 
project. 
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Illustrative Leamingl Assessment Activity E (At Three Grade Levels) 

Content Standard 2: 

Content Standard 3: 

Content Standard 5: 



Students "read" a chosen painting through teacher-led questioning. 

Student responses to the painting are elicited from a series of questions and the resulting discussion. Questions 
should relate to the gathering of visual information in the painting: 

• "What do you see here?" 

• "What objects (if any) are depicted?" 

• "What incidents (if any) are represented?" 

Next, students analyze the work in response to questions relating to the formal composition of the work, or how it 
is organized to express its meaning: 

• "What shapes are in this work?" "How do they relate?" 

• "Are there strong verticals, horizontals, diagonals, curves, etc.?" "What do these features say about the 
artist's intention?" 

• "Why did he or she paint it that way?" 

(Repeat above process for point of view, balance, space, geometry, line, color, light, technique — depending on age 
group and chosen painting.) 

There should also be questions which encourage speculation about the meaning of the painting: 

• "What does it mean?" 

• "Does your analysis lead you to say this?" 

• "Have your feelings about the work changed as a result of the analysis?" 

Finally, questions which lead to the students making discerning judgments: 

• "Is this a successful painting?" "Why?" 

• "What are your reasons?" 



Students will understand and apply elements and organizational principles of art. 

Students will consider, select and apply a range of subject matter, symbols and 
ideas. 

Students will reflect upon, describe, analyze, interpret and evaluate their own and 
others' work. 
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CONTENT AND PERFORMANCE STANDARDS ADDRESSED 

Grades K - 4 

2: a 
3: a 

5: b and d 

GRADE-LEVEL VARIATIONS ON TASKS 



Grades 5-8 



b 

a and b 
b, d and e 



Grades 9-12 

2: a 



5: a, b and c 



Questions at this level will focus on 
the descriptive process, with some 
analysis of formal content. Questions 
also could address students' intuitive 
responses to the painting and their 
feelings about it, e.g.. How does it 
make you feel? Is it a happy or sad 
painting? What makes you say that? 



Students now will have an under- 
standing of the elements of art and 
the principles of design and will be 
able to respond to in-depth question- 
ing requiring analytical responses. 
Their Imowledge of appropriate vo- 
cabulary and terminology can be 
demonstrated and challenged 
through this "reading" exercise, and 
the students should be able to inter- 
pret meaning and begin to distin- 
guish between personal preference 
and reasoned evaluation. 



Students should move easily through 
the descriptive and analytical ques- 
tioning and focus their discussions on 
the meaning and value of the work. 
Familiarity with a range of painters 
will enable the discussions to move 
beyond the painting in question, and 
comparisons will be made with other 
works and other artists. The discus- 
sions might lead to further research, 
followed by additional discussions or 
written descriptions and critiques. 
Symbolism should be recognized and 
understood, and alternative interpre- 
tations should be considered and dis- 
cussed. Students should distinguish 
between personal preference and 
carefully considered conclusions, and 
be able to articulate their perceptions 
of what the artist intended to express 
and whether or not she or he suc- 
ceeded. 
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Glossary For Visual Arts Standards 

Aesthetics. That branch of philosophy which focuses on 
the nature and value of art, issues of beauty and ugli- 
ness, and provides the standards or criteria by which 
works of art in various traditions and cultures are ana- 
lyzed and evaluated. 

Analysis. The process of identifying, describing and ex- 
amining the separate aspects of works of art as they func- 
tion independently and together. 

Art criticism. The field of inquiry into describing, inter- 
preting and evaluating works of visual art, and making 
comparative judgments. 

Art forms. The category into which types of visual art- 
works are grouped, such as: assemblage, drawings, ce- 
ramics, collage, film/video, monuments, paintings, 
prints, sculpture and performance art. 

Art history. The field of inquiry into the origins of vi- 
sual art in worldwide and/or specific cultures, includ- 
ing the social, religious, cultural, philosophical, aesthetic 
and technological factors which influence changes in their 
production over time. 

Assess. To analyze and determine the nature and qual- 
ity of a program and/or student achievement through 
methods and standards appropriate to the subject. 

Content. The meaning, statements, personal experience, 
myths, imagination, narrative and interpretations of sub- 
ject matter which artists encode into their works of vi- 
sual art (see ''subject matter"). 

Context. The aesthetic, cultural, philosophical, social, 
technical, economic, religious, historical and/or bio- 
graphical settings in which the work of visual art was 
created, and the perspective within which it is being de- 
coded by the viewer. 

Create. The process of producing works of visual art 
using various materials, media and techniques, usually 
of an original concept or idea, and involving higher-or- 
der thinking skills. 

Elements of art. The observable components of which 
all works of visual art are comprised, e.g., line, shape, 
color, form, value and space. 

Expressive features. The elements of art used in a visual 
work of art so as to elicit feelings — such as anger, joy, 
sadness, power, weakness — in the viewer by using de- 
vices such as ascending lines, sharp angles, bright or sub- 
dued colors, delicate textures, hovering shapes, etc. 



Expression. A process of conveying ideas, feelings and 
meanings through selective use of the communicative 
possibilities of the visual arts. 

Ideas. A formulated thought, opinion or concept that 
can be represented in visual or verbal form. 

Materials. The resources used in (1) the creation of works 
of visual art, such as canvas, clay, fabrics, fibers, film, 
paint, paper, wood, etc., emd (2) the study of works of 
art, such as art reproductions, books, video cassettes, film 
strips, slides, etc. 

Media. The categories into which visual art works are 
grouped according to the materials used to produce them, 
such as acrylics, felt-tip pens, film, computer-generated 
images, mixed media, oils, pastels, pen and ink, pencils 
and watercolors. 

Organizational principles. A general term referring to 
various ways of organizing the elements or components 
of art, including the principles of design used in the West- 
ern European tradition of visual art, as well as principles 
or conventions of other cultures and historical periods. 
While the elements of art are applicable to works of art 
from all cultures, the principles of design are not (see 
"principles of design"). 

Perception. Visual and sensory awareness, discrimina- 
tion and integration of impressions, conditions and rela- 
tionships with regard to objects, images and feelings. 

Principles of design. The rules by which the elements of 
art are organized into a design or visual work of art in 
the Western European tradition, such as: repetition, con- 
trast, balance, emphasis, movement and umty. Although 
works from cultures which are not part of the Western 
European tradition may give evidence of such principles, 
they were not created according to these principles and 
should not be judged by them. The principles of organi- 
zation and design are only valid in aesthetic analysis and 
evaluation when they have been used in the creation of 
the work under consideration (see "organizational prin- 
ciples"). 

Process. A complex operation involving a number of 
methods or techniques, such as the addition and subtrac- 
tion processes in sculpture, the etching and intaglio pro- 
cesses in printmaking, or the casting or constructing pro- 
cesses in making jewelry. 

Structures. Means of organizing the components of a 
work into a cohesive and meaningful whole, such as sen- 
sory qualities, organizational principles, expressive fea- 
tures and functions of art. 
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Subject waiter. The categories for identifying tlie type 
of content in visual works of art, such as abstractions, 
animals, cityscapes, genre (people in everyday activities), 
human figures, landscapes, nonobjective portraits, sea- 
scapes, etc. 

Techniques. Tlie processes by which art materials and 
media are used lo create /produce works of visual art, 
such as carving, drawing, painting, printing, rendering, 
sketching and stippling. 

Technologies. Complex equipment used in the study and 
creation of art, such as lathes, presses, computers, lasers 
and video equipment. 



Tools. Instruments and equipment used by students to 
create and learn about art, such as brushes, scissors, bray- 
ers, easels, knives, kilns and cameras. 

Visual arts. A broad category that includes the tradi- 
tional fine arts, such as drawing, painting, printmaking 
and sculpture; communication and design arts such as 
film, television, graphics and product design; architec- 
ture and environmental arts such as urban, interior and 
landscape design; folk arts; and works of art such as ce- 
ramics, fibers, jewelry, works in wood, paper and other 
materials. 

Visual arts problems. Specific challenges based In think- 
ing about and using visual arts components. 
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Compone nts Of Effective Arts Programs 



Overview 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide a summary of 
the components of quality programs in the visual and 
performing arts. To achieve quality learning, schools 
must provide students with a variety of essential re- 
sources which collectively offer those students an "op- 
portunity to learn." Many of the specific resources for 
quality arts programs, such as facilities and equipment, 
differ from those required for any other program in the 
school, and also vary cor\siderably from one arts disci- 
pline to another. 

Substantial and frequent instruction by 
knowledgeable teachers is the most essential condi- 
tion for student learning in any art form. Districts 
should strive always to provide the balanced curricu- 
lum of which arts instruction is an essential component. 

An excellent, more specific description of the 
staffing, facilities, equipment, materials, leadership and 
other resources necessary for quality instruction in each 
art form is found in the national document, Opportunity- 
tO'Learn Standards for Arts Education.^ More detailed 
guidelines for facilities and other helpful information 
are available from the professional arts education or- 
ganizations.^ 



EFFECTIVE PROGRAM COMPONENTS 

For purposes of this program development guide, com- 
ponents of effective arts programs are presented in 12 
separate categories, ranging from curriculum and class 
size to instructional technology and student assessment. 



Curriculum 

High-quality programs in dance, music, theatre and the 
visual arts are defined, guided and supported by a com- 
prehensive written curriculum. A quality curriculum, 
however, is more them a document. It is an integrated 
system for ensuring quality student learning. The cur- 
riculum ensures not only that there is a quality plan for 
what students should learn, but also that there is close 
alignment between the planned curriculum, what teach- 
ers deliver through their instruction and what students 
actually learn. Effective curriculums, therefore, include 
not only a written guide, but also appropriate processes 
for teaching, assessing and improving the program out- 
lined in the guide. 

The traditional written curriculum guide plays 
an important role by presenting in words and visual im- 
ages (charts, diagrams) the design for the overall instruc- 



tional program, including what students should know 
and be able to do. A developmentally appropriate cur- 
riculum that is consistent with the vision outlined in 
Connecticut's arts program goals and standards should 
provide for the breadth and depth of arts learning chil- 
dren need; taking into account not only their intellec- 
tual needs, but social, emotional and physical needs as 
well. 

Having an appropriate design, however, is only 
the initial step toward quality learning. Equally impor- 
tant are the implementation of the design through effec- 
tive instruction; assessment of student learning to deter- 
mine how successful the instruction has been; and an 
ongoing process of improving all aspects of the program, 
including instruction, materials, other resources, assess- 
ment and the guide itself. Collectively all of these ele- 
ments must work together to provide students with a 
quality arts program. 

Curriculum guides of the near future will reflect 
society's trend toward multimedia presentation. In keep- 
ing with the axiom that a picture is worth a thousand 
words, and recognizing that both teachers and students 
learn best when concepts are presented in a variety of 
media and experienced through a variety of senses, these 
guides will include video and audio components, such 
as examples of quality student work and effective instruc- 
tional strategies. (See the Middletown, Conn. Guide for 
Arts Education, K-12.) Such multimedia components will 
be particularly important in the arts, where much of stu- 
dents' most important work is nonverbal. 

The curriculum guide should, at the very least, 

include: 

• either a philosophy of education in each art 
form or a philosophy of arts education in 
general; 

• overarching goals that guide the entire K-12 
program; 

• corresponding objectives or outcomes that 
evolve sequentially from grade to grade and 
course to course, K-12; 

• assessment strategies for evaluating student 
achievement; and 

• the assumptions about instructional time, 
materials, equipment eind facilities on which 
the objectives are based. 

Other desirable components of a guide include: 

• suggested teaching strategies; and 

• suggested classroom assessment strategies. 

Successful implementation of the program out- 
lined in the curriculum will depend on providing the 
other resources and professional development outlined 
later in this chapter. 
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Detailed guidance in using Connecticut's arts 
program goals and standards to develop a local curricu- 
lum is provided in Chapter 4. 



Expert Faculty 

Quality arts learning is the result of instruction by ex- 
pert arts teachers, coordinated with and supported by 
the work of other teachers. While some students have 
such extraordinary talents that they flourish in spite of 
their instruction, for the vast majority of students the 
only route to high achievement is skilled instruction. The 
successful arts teacher is both an artist and an educa- 
tor, possessing a high degree of physical skill eind un- 
derstcmdings/ knowledge. Students learn most subjects 
best by doing, and the four arts are certainly no excep- 
tion: to learn an art form students need to study with 
teachers who not only understcind, but Ccin also model, 
teach and evaluate the performance and creation of the 
specific form. 

Students' learning in the arts depends on sub- 
stantive opportunities for instruction by teachers who are 
experts in those subjects. Certified specialist teachers play 
a significant role in helping students master the arts, 
both as providers of instruction and as expert partners 
with other teachers who incorporate the arts into their 
teaching. In the section titled Instructional Connections, 
there is further discussion of the roles of specialists and 
classroom teachers in delivering arts instruction. 

In Connecticut, teachers certified in art and mu- 
sic deliver the majority of instruction in the arts, partner 
with classroom teachers to teach about the arts, and as- 
sist classroom teachers in teaching through the arts. 
Dance cmd theatre instruction are provided in a variety 
of ways. Suggestions for developing dcince cind theatre 
programs may be found in the section of Chapter 5 titled 
"Introducing Dance and Theatre Into the Curriculum." 

Art and music teachers receive intensive teacher 
preparation in their specialty areas. Art cind music teach- 
ers typically complete at least 60 credit hours of umver- 
sity work in their major prior to graduation, whereas most 
subject-area teachers complete half that amount or even 
less. Teaching in an arts area not only requires a wide 
range of understcmdings about the art form (historical, 
critical, aural, notational, technical, pedagogical), but also 
a wide variety of specialized physical skills (performcmce 
technique, conducting, use of visual arts tools cmd me- 
dia, piano accompaniment). 

In fact, although art cmd music teachers in Con- 
necticut are officially certified to teach in all grades, PK- 
12, administrators should bear in mind when assigning 
teachers to particular classes that each level and type 
of class requires a specific set of skills that not all certi- 



fied arts teachers will possess. Particularly in music, 
where a high level of specialized skill is required for each 
subspecialty (elementary general music, band /winds, 
orchestra /strings, choir, guitar, keyboard), most teach- 
ers are prepared to deliver quality instruction in only 
one or two areas. Adding the skills and knowledge 
needed to teach in another area typically requires 
months or even years of study, such as through evening 
and summer graduate work and practice; few if any can 
be mastered solely through in-service workshops. 

Standards describing what art and music teach- 
ers should know and be able to do have been developed 
as part of Cormecticut's Beginning Educator Support and 
Training (BEST) Program, and published in Connecticut's 
Common Core of Teaching (1999; see Appendix J). Ad- 
ministrators seeking guidelines for hiring, supervising 
and evaluating art and music faculty members may wish 
to refer to these standards. University preservice 
teacher training programs can use these standards as a 
guide toward program design and improvement. 



Instructional Time 

Substantial and frequent instruction by knowledgeable 
teachers is the most essential condition for student learn- 
ing in any art form. Regular reinforcement of arts learn- 
ing is essential for student progress. Scheduling models 
in which students receive only a single lesson in an art 
form over a period of four or more days are highly inef- 
ficient, because the learning that occurs during one class 
is often forgotten by the time the next class occurs. Such 
problems are further compounded by holidays, field trips 
and other interruptions, which may cause gaps of two or 
more weeks between lessons. To sustain student learn- 
ing and make it possible to achieve the arts standards, 
all students should receive instruction at least twice 
weekly during Grades K-8 in each art form. 

Students should develop broad understanding 
and skill in all four arts disciplines during Grades K-8, 
and pursue at least one art form in depth at the high 
school level. Research suggests that substantial arts ex- 
perience and instruction in the earliest years of life, con- 
tinuing on through the primary grades, is essential for 
students to develop their potential. The middle school 
level plays a particularly importcmt role in students' arts 
learning because, in most districts, required study of most 
art forms ends in eighth grade. The high school level 
provides an opportunity for students to pursue study in 
the arts area(s) in which they have a special interest, to 
prepare themselves for a lifetime of active involvement 
in that art form. Ideally, every high school student 
should be required to pursue at least two years of se- 
quential study in one art form. 
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The following amounts of arts instructional time at specific grade levels are recommended by the Con- 
necticut State Department of Education - and by national experts - to help students achieve the high level of 
learning in and about the arts called for in the Connecticut and national stcindards: 





Connecticut Recommendations^ 


National Opportunity- to-Leam Standards^ 


Elementary School 
Instructional Hme 


60-100 minutes per week each 
of art and music; 

30-60 minutes per week each of 
dance and theatre 


90 minutes per week in each art form 
(dance, music, theatre and the visual arts) 


Middle School 
Instructional Time 


1 semester (90 classes) per year 
in each art form 
(dance, music, theatre and the 
visual arts) 


1 semester (90 classes) per year in each art 
form 

(dance, music, theatre and the visual arts) 


High School 
Instructional Time 


At least 2 years (credits) of study 
in at least 1 arts area 


At least 2 years of study in at least 1 arts 
area 



As described in the section titled Instructional 
Connections, non-arts teachers can play an important 
role in delivering instruction about the arts, and - in cases 
where those teachers have specific arts training - they 
can reinforce learning in the arts. Learning through the 
arts often is very effective in helping students master 
non-arts objectives, but should not be counted toward 
the recommended times listed because it does not con- 
tribute to students' mastery of arts objectives. 

Scheduling 

Arts instructional time must be scheduled appropriately 
to make efficient use of available time, maximize the 
achievement of students enrolled in arts classes and - 
particularly at the high school level - to provide all stu- 
dents with access to arts instruction. 

There is no single best scheduling system that 
will serve the needs of all schools. The best scheduling 
system for a particular school depends on factors such 
as student population, curriculum and structure. There 
are, however, four general scheduling principles common 
to quality arts programs: 

1. The school scheduling matrix must provide 

enough instructional time for students to 
achieve excellence in arts classes. 



2. Scheduling for arts teachers should permit 
them to provide quality instruction and to 
participate fully in the programs and cul- 
ture of the school. 

3. All students should master a central core 
of arts content and processes in each of the 
four arts during Grades K-8. 

4. All students should have an opportunity to 
develop significant depth of learning in at 
least one art form through participation in 
a strand of instruction (e.g., choir, modem 
dance, acting, studio art) that continues into 
high school. 

Many arts classes benefit from longer time peri- 
ods because of the need to set up supplies and equip- 
ment before class and clean up afterward (visual arts, 
and often music and theatre), warm up prior to instruc- 
tion (dance, music and theatre performance), and 
change into appropriate clothing (dancers, sometimes 
visual artists and actors). It is, for example, very ineffi- 
cient for most upper-grade art studio, theatre or music 
ensemble classes to meet for less than 45 minutes, and 
at the high school level these classes make more effi- 
cient use of time when lessons are at least 50 minutes in 
length. On the other hand, students make more rapid 
progress in skills-intensive classes such as music and 
dance when they meet at least twice ~ and, preferably. 
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three or more times - per week. Therefore, it may be 
that elementary schools which offer only 60 minutes per 
week each of art and music may, in Grades 4«6, appro- 
priately decide to offer music twice weekly for 30 min- 
utes, but art once weekly for 60 minutes. In schools 
which meet the national recommendation of 90 min- 
utes of instruction per week in each of the four arts dis- 
ciplines, dance and music each might meet three times 
per week for 30 minutes, and art and theatre twice 
weekly for 45 minutes. 

Ensemble classes should be available to all in- 
terested students, but not replace or limit the time they 
spend in general music. Quality instrumental music in- 
struction requires small-group or individual lessons, be- 
ginning in elementary school and continuing through 
senior high school. Such smaller groupings balance the 
large class sizes common in bands and orchestras, en- 
abling teachers to provide each student with the atten- 
tion necessary to cope with the extreme differences in 
technique between the various instruments of the band 
and orchestra that they cannot provide in a large hetero- 
geneous ensemble rehearsal. Schools that do not pro- 
vide small group lessons to students also create inequi- 
ties among students based on their socioeconomic status 
because, in such schools, only students who have the 
money to pay for private lessons receive quality instruc- 
tion. Schools that turn to before- and after-school re- 
hearsals for ensemble classes or lessons exclude students 
who lack transportation. 

Similarly, middle and high schools should pro- 
vide instructional time during the school day for learn- 
ing theatre. The extracurricular "drama club" or annual 
musical production are not replacements for sequential 
theatre courses, nor do they provide adequate opportu- 
nities for play rehearsal. 

Arts classes at the middle school are unique, in 
that art and music typically are the only core subjects in 
which required instruction ends after middle school. For 
this reason, it is particularly important to provide sub- 
stantial arts mstructional time during the middle grades, 
thereby providing an opportimity to round out each 
student's education in those areas. Connecticut and na- 
tional opportunity-to-leam documents recommend one 
half-year (approximately 90 class periods) of instruc- 
tion in art and music for every student as part of his or 
her general education. Schools that truly embrace the 
child<entered philosophy of the middle school move- 
ment will provide students with time to achieve excel- 
lence in the arts (see scheduling principle #1), and will 
avoid allocating smaller and smaller amounts of time 
to the arts as more subjects are added to the curricu- 
lum. Students who experience excellence in the arts will 
be more likely to continue their involvement at the high 
school level. 

Secondary schools should provide scheduling 
systems that permit students to elect a full array of 



courses, including the arts, and guidance counseling that 
encourages them to elect arts courses. College-bound 
students who wish to study the arts often are prevented 
from doing so by scheduling conflicts, stymied by the 
impossibility of fitting a full load of college preparatory 
courses into school schedules that fail to provide ad- 
equate time for a balanced education. Many second- 
ary-level students miss out on the benefits of arts study 
because their guidance counselors fail to recognize the 
importance of arts courses as preparation for college and 
for a rewarding life. Students who do not plan to at- 
tend college too often are encouraged to elect 
prevocational courses instead of, rather than in addi- 
tion to, arts courses. 

To guarantee that all high school students achieve 
depth of learning in at least one art form, community 
leaders should ensure that ail high school students study 
the arts. They can accomplish this by enacting gradua- 
tion requirements, by providing school schedules that 
permit students to elect arts courses (typically systems 
that allow students to take at least seven, and preferably 
eight, courses per year), and through guidance counse- 
lors who encourage arts study. 

Schools also should pay careful attention to the 
way they schedule arts faculty members. Due to the na- 
ture of the arts and the fact that arts teachers typically 
teach classes at more than one grade level, arts teachers 
use a wider array of materials and equipment than most 
other teachers. It is, therefore, important to build sched- 
ules that provide the teachers with transition time be- 
tween classes to reset their rooms, and - in buildings 
with inadequate arts facilities — additional time to move 
from one classroom to another. Such transition time 
should not be counted as teachers' daily planning time, 
but rather an accommodation to the fact that they are 
dealing with widely varied student populations. For 
these reasons, it is most efficient to schedule arts educa- 
tors who teach multiple classes at different grade levels 
so that they teach the same grade in succession - i.e., 
their three classes of fourth graders in a row, then their 
two classes of first graders - rather than constantly 
changing back and forth between grade levels. 

Districts that value interdisciplinary instruction 
should supplement teachers' normal planning time with 
additional time for arts teachers to meet with their col- 
leagues to plcin interdisciplinary experiences. If districts 
want arts faculty members to devote time to teaching 
other subjects through the arts, they should provide arts 
instructional time beyond the basic level required for 
teaching the arts curriculum. For example, if elemen- 
tary students need 80 minutes per week of art instruc- 
tion to master the art curriculum, then an additional 20 
minutes per week might be provided to use art as the 
stimulus for supplemental reading and writing activi- 
ties to further the specific objectives of the language arts 
curriculum. 
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Class Size And Teacher Load 

Successful instruction in the arts requires the same ele- 
ments as instruction in any other discipline, including 
careful planning, assessment of each individual student 
and remediation for students who are struggling. Arts 
teachers' assignments must, therefore, include a reason- 
able number of classes, students and preparation peri- 
ods. Class sizes should permit adequate attention to 
each student's instructional needs and appropriate 
evaluation of each student's progress. The average class 
size for most arts classes should, therefore, be the same 
as for other comparable classes in the school. Offering 
each student an appropriate amount of instructional 
time (see Instructional Time recommendations on pages 
147 and 148) and providing a reasonable schedule for 
teachers (see Scheduling section) results in an appro- 
priate student-to-teacher ratio. 

Arts classes involving safety concerns - such as 
the photography lab or pottery or dance studio - require 
a smaller class size than average, so the teacher can pro- 
vide careful supervision. Music ensemble classes typi- 
cally are larger than the school average, but that large 
size should be balanced by opportunities for students to 
meet with the teacher in smaller groups, such as lesson 
classes or chamber ensembles. Ensemble members have 
the same need for individual attention as students in other 
classes. If the average size of the combined large- and 
small-group meetings is typical of other classes, then it 
provides optimal opportunities for learning. 

Consider, for example, an elementary school with 
an average class size of 21, a six-hour school day and 
which provides each student with the 90 minutes per 
week of arts instruction recommended in the national 
opportunity-to-leam standards. If each student has art 
twice weeldy for 45 minutes, cind if the art teacher has a 
45-minute daily planning period as well as five min- 
utes of transition time between classes, then the teacher 
would teach five or six classes per day and service ap- 
proximately 14 different classes during 28 instructional 
periods over the course of the week. This would result 
in a student-to-teacher ratio of 294-to-l, which is a chal- 
lenging, but manageable, load for most elementary arts 
teachers. 

Similarly, maintaining appropriate instructional 
time and class size at the secondary level should result 
in a reasonable student-to-teacher ratio and provide stu- 
dents with opportunities to receive the individual atten- 
tion they need. Consider, for example, a high school in 
which the average class size is 25, classes meet for 50- 
minute periods and the music teacher teaches both en- 
semble and general music classes. The teacher has two 
ensembles of 50 students each, and students receive ad- 
ditional instruction for one 50-minute period each week 
in smaller groups averaging 10 students. In this sched- 



ule the teacher teaches an additional 10 periods of these 
small-group lessons and students receive an average of 
[(250 ensemble minutes per week / 50 students) + (50 
small group minutes per week / 10 students) = ] 10 
teacher minutes per week, the same number as would be 
received by a math student in a class of 25 that meets five 
days per week. With a daily piano/ keyboard or music 
composition class of 25 students, the teacher is teaching 
125 students per week over 25 class periods, the same 
load as other teachers, and the average music student is 
receiving 10 minutes of teacher attention p>er week, the 
same amount as students in other classes. 



Instructional Facilities 

Appropriate instructional facilities are essential in order 
to provide students with quality programs in the arts. 
The size, dimensions, specialized features and even the 
appropriate locations of arts instructional spaces differ 
from those in other subjects. 

Appropriate facilities play an essential role in 
quality arts instruction. For example, it is impossible 
to deliver a comprehensive art or music curriculum 
in elementary schools where teachers move from room 
to room with a cart. Itinerant art teachers cannot trans- 
port clay, kilns, water and cleanup supplies from room 
to room, nor can they provide spaces for student work 
to be stored between lessons. As a result, students in 
such situations are denied important opportunities to 
view or create three-dimensional artwork and to fully 
experience the creating process by refining their art 
projects over time. Similarly, itinerant music teachers 
cannot transport large quantities of mallet percussion 
instruments, keyboards, textbooks and other supplies 
from room to room, nor can they provide spaces for stu- 
dents to engage in the creative movement and dance 
activities that are importcint for students' musical de- 
velopment. Parallel problems occur when appropriate 
dance and theatre spaces are not available. In short, 
inadequate facilities lead to inadequate instruction and 
substandard student learning. 

It is important to design appropriate features into 
arts instructional areas during school construction and 
renovation. For example, hardwood stage and gymna- 
sium floors are not ideal for dance, because leaping is 
more effective and safer on the more resilient surface of 
a sprung wooden floor. Dance rehearsal areas and mu- 
sic practice rooms should include mirrors so students 
can monitor their technical work. Music, theatre and 
the visual arts require substantial storage space for spe- 
cialized items such as instruments, music, uniforms, 
props and materials. Art classrooms at all levels require 
space and ventilation for projects to dry, sinks and spe- 
cialized built-in equipment such as kilns. Instrumental 
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music should be rehearsed in rooms with high ceilings 
and appropriate acoustics; choral groups require some- 
what lower ceilings. 

Facilities also play an important role in prevent- 
ing teacher stress and occupational injury. For example, 
high levels of noise in music classrooms have been asso- 
ciated with damage to teachers' voices, such as vocal 
nodes. ^ To prevent such problems districts should pro- 
vide instructional environments that enable teachers to 
communicate with students without having to raise their 
voices, such as by providing appropriate sound insula- 
tion on walls and other surfaces. 

Cooperative learning group work is increasingly 
common in the arts. Inadequate instructional facilities 
are a major impediment to cooperative learning in the 
performing arts, because strategies often reqviire students 
to make more noise than is true in most other types of 
classes. For example, student groups may be rehearsing 
music performcuice in small (chamber) ensembles, act- 
ing out a theatre skit which the students have written 
and/or rehearsed, choreographing and/or dancing to 
music, and creating and/or performing a work. Instruc- 
tional facilities for arts classes where cooperative learn- 
ing will take place should include separate soundproofed 
rooms adjacent to and, preferably, visible from the main 
classroom. 

Lighting also is an important consideration in 
arts facilities. Visual arts classrooms require natural light- 
ing. Photography labs and "black box" theatre rehearsal 
studios, on the other hand, must have no natural light at 
all. 

Areas for dance instruction should be free of dis- 
tractions, such as noise, odors and traffic. They should 
be near dressing, locker and shower rooms and conve- 
nient to performing spaces. Ideally they should also in- 
clude mirrors and barres. Most important of all is the 
floor, which must be flexible enough to cushion landings 
and have a surface which is neither too sticky nor too 
slippery. Concrete floors are dangerous for dancing, as 
they can cause a variety of injuries. 

The arts are multimedia courses, and provisions 
for including arts technology must be incorporated into 
facility designs. If school architects do not design gen- 
eral computer facilities to provide adequate horizontal 



space and electrical outlets for essential equipment such 
as MIDI music keyboards and digital drawing tablets, 
then they need to include specialized rooms with such 
features in the music and visual arts facilities. 

Presenting students' artistic work also requires 
special spaces. An auditorium with adequate seating is 
an essential component of every school. An adequate 
auditorium can seat the entire student body and fac- 
ulty of the school; a quality auditorium offers additional 
capacity for parents and community residents. The au- 
ditorium should have a number of specific features to 
make it useful for presenting the performing arts. For 
example, theatre production requires stage space with 
a high fidelity sound system, curtain, appropriate light- 
ing and fly (vertical) space. Secondary schools should 
anticipate offering musical theatre productions by pro- 
viding a music "pit" near the stage. It is not possible to 
design a stage that serves theatre well while still pro- 
viding resonant surfaces for music performance, so some 
kind of moveable acoustical shell should be provided. 

Schools should provide secure visual arts display 
spaces in highly visible areas of the school, including ar- 
eas for both two- and three-dimensional work. Rehearsal 
areas should be located close to performance areas, ei- 
ther on the same level as the stage or with wide ramp 
access; art studio rooms should be located close to ex- 
hibit areas. All arts instructional facilities and perfor- 
mance areas require secure storage areas for essential 
materials and equipment, such as instruments, props, 
supplies and costumes. 

Experience suggests that architects, even those 
who have designed numerous school facilities and pro- 
fess complete confidence in their ability to design arts 
facilities, typically are not fully familiar with the special- 
ized needs of such facilities. Fortunately, there are nu- 
merous resources designed to provide guidance for ar- 
chitects and school planners. To avoid common prob- 
lems, architects planning and overseeing construction of 
facilities for creating and rehearsing the arts should make 
extensive use of these resources - some of which are 
listed on page 152 - and maintain careful communica- 
tion with the arts faculty of the school during both the 
design and construction phases of the project. 
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RESOURCES FOR ARTS FACILITIES 



Facilities For All Art Forms 

. Maryland State Department of Education. Facilities Guidelines for Fine Arts Programs. Baltimore, MD: 
MDSE, 2001. (Call 401-767-0098 to order.) 

Music 

. Geerdes, Harold P. Music Facilities: Building, Equipping and Renovating. Reston, VA: MENC, 1987. 



Visual Arts 

• NAEA. School Art Programs: A Guide for School Board Members and Superintendents. Reston, VA: NAEA, 
1992. 

• NAEA. Design Standards for School Art Facilities. Reston, VA: NAEA, 1993. 

Dance 

• Additional publications in dance are available from the National Dance Association at (703) 476-3436. 



• Theatre materials are available from the American Alliance for Theatre and Education at (602) 965-6064. 



Instructional Materials 

High-quality arts programs provide students with ap- 
propriate instructional materials. 

The nature of essential arts materials differs radi- 
cally from those needed for most disciplines, and even 
from one arts discipline to another. For example, notated 
music literature, commercial music recordings (audio and 
video) and various types of computer software are core 
materials for quality music programs. Art images (post- 
cards, slides, digitized files) and software are essential 
for visual arts programs. Films, videos, props and cos- 
tumes are essential for both theatre and dance; theatre 
programs also require access to scripts, while dance pro- 
grams make extensive use of commercial music record- 
ings. Consumable supplies, such as blank recording 
media (audio and video), are essential for the perform- 
ing arts; photographic him and a wide variety of art 
materials are essential for visual arts instruction. 

Textbooks and textbook series play important 
roles in many arts classes. They are often used as com- 
mon resources for literature (music, visual art and the- 
atre), cultural and historical context, information about 
art processes and techniques, and for developing ana- 
lytical and critical concepts. General music teachers 
often use textbook series and accompanying resources, 
such as recordings, although effective K-8 general music 
teachers rarely move their classes sequentially through 
basal books. Schools should provide curriculum-based 
textbooks and other print resources for each student in 
arts classes. Library media centers should stock a sup- 
ply of appropriate video, film and audio resources, as 
well as books about the arts and artists. 



Instructional Technology/Equipment 

Quality, up-to-date arts programs designed to prepare 
students for life and work in the 21st century require sig- 
nificant technology. In fact, the arts are one of the areas 
in which technology should have the greatest impact on 
instruction. 

As discussed in detail in Chapter 1, communi- 
cation in our society increasingly occurs though multi- 
media, i.e., through the arts. To prepare students for life 
in a multimedia society, schools must provide students 
with ample opportunities to imderstand cind use arts 
technology. Arts instruction also requires other special- 
ized but less "hi-tech" equipment and furniture. 

How do we learn about music? In the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, playing music in school 
was common. The technology of recording music 
curbed that. Only recently have schools started to 
return to learning music by making it, versus just 
listening to it. The use of computers to learn music 
at a very young age is a perfect example of the benefit 
computers provide by offering a complete range of 
entry points. The computer does not limit musical 
access to the gifted child. Musical games, sound data 
tapes, and the intrinsic manipulability of digital au- 
dio are just a few of the many means through which 
a child can experience music. The visually inclined 
child may even wish to invent ways to see it. 

- Nicholas Negroponte, professor of media 
technology at M.I.T., in his book Being Digital^ 
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Anyone who has attended modem theatre pro- 
ductions, viewed television or noted the extent to which 
lighting enhances a dance performance has experienced 
- often unconsciously - the strong relationship between 
the arts and technology. The arts are inherently "multi- 
media" subjects, and the pervasive contemporary media 
of video and film are legitimate art forms. Schools must 
include the arts when developing technology plans. 

Technology plays an increasingly important role 
in the music classroom, and music technology should 
play an important role in the broader school curriculum. 
For example: 

1. Music composition can fulfill students' 
"technology/ computer" requirements in an 
appealing way while delivering essential 
music content, developing their creative 
thinking and teaching the process of reflec- 
tion and revision in relation to high per- 
sonal standards. 

2. Music composition technology is essential 
for enlightened, effective, relevant instruc- 
tion in secondary schools. The role of com- 
positional technology in music is analogous 
to the role of the word processor in language 
arts, but even more powerful in its potential 
effect on instruction. Such technology em- 
powers individuals to create satisfying and 
even profound music regardless of their per- 
formance technique and notational literacy. 
Electronic music composition also has 
proven effective in reaching at-risk stu- 
dents.^ 

3. A variety of computer software is available 
for individualized instruction in music fun- 
damentals, ear training, musical notation, 
composing and arranging. Interactive soft- 
ware is available that facilitates student ex- 
ploration of music, including music theory 
and history. Such programs are valuable for 
students in aU music classes, including gen- 
eral music and ensembles. 

4. Classroom management software is particu- 
larly important to enable music teachers to 
use their time efficiently. Music educators 
often have to track the achievement of, and 
issue grades for, a larger number of students 
than most other teachers. They oversee the 
distribution, coUection and storage of a large 
inventory of items that typically includes 
thousands of individual pieces of sheet mu- 
sic and expensive items such as uniforms and 
musical instruments. Many music teachers 
also use word-processing and page-layout 



software to design concert programs and to 
communicate regularly with the public 
through newsletter articles and press re- 
leases about performances and individual 
student accomplishments. 

5. Internet access is an increasingly important 
tool for planning and delivering instruction. 
Music teachers (and students) can now pre- 
view scores and other materials online, read 
reviews of software, listen to music being 
considered for study or performance and 
even place purchase orders. They can down- 
load MIDI and audio files of accompani- 
ments or entire works, and background in- 
formation about and visual images or video 
of composers, historical events and cultural 
practices relevant to music studied in class. 
Students also can exchange their work with 
peers or expert reviewers by transmitting 
MIDI files online. 

6. Traditional tools, such as the windup met- 
ronome and timing fork, have evolved into 
much more accurate, flexible and powerful 
electronic devices that provide audible and 
visual reinforcement for developing a 
student's sense of rhythm and pitch. Hard- 
ware and software are available which ac- 
company student performance. Such soft- 
ware can provide a full orchestral accompa- 
niment for a solo, while following the 
student's expressive tempo and dynamic 
changes, or allow the student to perform one 
part in a virtual chamber ensemble. 

7. Sound recording and playback devices have 
essential roles in the music classroom. They 
are necessary for presenting quality aural 
and visual models; for enabling teachers and 
students to record and listen to student work, 
thus facilitating teacher assessment and stu- 
dent self-assessment; and for preserving and 
editing students' musical compositions and 
other creative activities, both for their own 
personal enjoyment and to enable teachers 
to develop individual audio and video "port- 
folios" of each student's music work. 

Although the cassette tape is still the 
most common medium for recording student 
work, digital technologies for storing sound 
on computer disks are becoming increasingly 
affordable. Such technologies simplify the 
process of coUecting and accessing high fi- 
delity, multimedia portfolios of student 
work. Through digital technology, teachers 
and parents in an increasing number of 
schools have access to collections of their 
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students' music work that include perfor- 
mances and compositions as well as writ- 
ten work. Eventually, parent-teacher con- 
ferences will routinely take place in front 
of a video monitor, on which students' work 
will be reviewed for discussion. 

Essential technology for the music classroom in- 
cludes computer workstations linked through MIDI® in- 
terfaces and software to electronic music equipment such 
as keyboards, wind controllers, synthesizers, sequencers 
and CD-ROM drives; instructional software, including 
interactive CDs and recordings linked to the curriculum; 
classroom management and desktop publishing software; 
metronomes and pitch-monitoring devices, such as au- 
diovisual timers; and sound recording and playback 
equipment, such as cassette tape recorders and compact 
disc (CD) players linked to stereo speakers. Medium- 
range purchase plans should include digital technology 
for recording and playing back students' work. Students 
should be able to operate at least some of the audio and 
video equipment. 

Technology plays an important role in quality 
visual arts instruction. For example: 

1. Each elementary art classroom should in- 
clude computer workstations equipped 
with a high-resolution color monitor, color 
printer, video board, CD-ROM drive, scan- 
ner and sophisticated graphics software. 

2. At the secondary level, each art class should 
have regular access to a graphics laboratory 
in which each computer workstation is 
equipped to accommodate computer art 
(e.g., computer-aided design/ graphics and 
digital photography). A graphics laboratory 
program, possibly shared with the technol- 
ogy education program, is desirable. If such 
a laboratory is not possible, all electronic 
equipment should be located in a protected 
area, free from dust and away from water 
and heat. Dust covers should be provided 
for all equipment, including keyboards. 

3. In each K-12 art classroom, students should 
have access to selected computer software 
to create art, and to media such as CD- 
ROMs and the Internet that present a wide 
variety of art work created by others, in- 
cluding diverse historical periods, styles 
and cultures. 

4. In each K-12 art classroom, computer work- 
stations should be connected to laser or high- 
quality inkjet printers capable of color print- 
ing. 



5. Equipment and materials for capturing and 
preserving images of student work are es- 
sential for art classrooms. Historically, tra- 
ditional cameras and film have filled this 
function, but the art world is increasingly 
moving toward digital technologies because 
they offer instant imaging and review, con- 
venient storage and retrieval, lower cost per 
image, and the ability to edit and transmit 
work electronically. These technologies en- 
able teachers and students to preserve work 
for review and assessment, such as by de- 
veloping and revising student portfolios. 
Until digital technologies are provided, ev- 
ery art classroom should be supplied with a 
camera, a substantial inventory of photo- 
graphic film and a budget for film process- 
ing. 

6. Art teachers should have access to the 
wealth of art resources available over the 
Internet. Entire museums are available 
online, including art work and background 
information from virtually any culture or 
historical period. Teachers should be able 
to access and download such materials for 
use in instruction, and students should be 
able to access and research such materials. 

Technology is of increasing importance in the 
area of theatre. For example: 

1 . Specialized software can greatly facilitate 
students' writing of dramatic scenes. 

2. Students engaged in design tasks need ac- 
cess to software for auto-CAD (computer- 
assisted design), costume design and 
graphic design. 

3. Hardware requirements for theatre include 
plotters, scanners, color printers, keyboards, 
sound modules and MIDI connections. 

4. Computerized lighting and sound controls 
should be available in the theatre for pro- 
ductions. 

Dance programs also are making increasing use 
of technology. Dance instructional areas require high fi- 
delity sound equipment. Computer-assisted design sys- 
tems are commonly used to design costumes and sets, 
and increasingly to choreograph dance work. 

School library media centers should provide con- 
venient access to durable sound recordings representing 
a wide variety of music styles and cultures. They also 
should provide a variety of theatre and dance works, 
including multiple interpretations (performances) of 
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works cormected to the theatre, language arts, dance, 
physical education and social studies curriculums. 

School arts programs require a variety of tradi- 
tional equipment, ranging from kilns for firing clay 
work in visual arts classrooms to pianos in music class- 
rooms. Instrumental music programs should offer stu- 
dents an opportunity to use school-owned instruments, 
either without charge or for a nominal fee. Schools in 
all communities should own the more expensive instru- 
ments and most percussion instruments and, in less af- 
fluent communities, schools should be prepared to pro- 
vide all instruments for their students. Appropriate 
guidelines on budgeting for the repair and replacement 
of equipment can be found in the national Opportunity- 
To-Learn Standards For Arts Education. 

Arts students and teachers also should have ac- 
cess to video cameras, stereo VCRs, a large viewing 
screen, and multimedia equipment combining digitized 
sound and music with graphics and text. Schools should 
provide on-line access to arts resources, which are an in- 
creasingly important part of preparing and delivering arts 
instruction. Available Internet resources include, in ad- 
dition to information, art work, music files and other re- 
sources. Students can even share art work they have 
created online, such as music compositions, and to re- 
ceive constructive feedback from peers and profession- 
als about that work. 



Arts Technology References 

NOTE: While the following resources were current at 

the time of publication, technology changes rapidly and 

educators are encouraged to seek the most current sources 

available. 

Music 

Mash, David S. Computers and the Music Educator. 
Melville, NY: Sound tree Publications, 1996. 

Muro, Donald. The Art of Sequencing: A Step-by-Step Ap- 
proach. Van Nuys, CA: Alfred, 1995. 

Rudolph, Thomas. Teaching Music with Technology. Chi- 
cago, IL: G.I.A, 1996. 

Rudolph, Thomas; Richmond, Floyd; Mash, David; and 
Williams, David. Technology Strategies for Music Educa- 
tion. Wyncote,PA: Technology Institute for Music Edu- 
cators, 1997. (www.ti-me.org) 

Williams, David B. and Webster, Peter R. Experiencing 
Music Technology. New York: Schirmer Books, 1996. 



Visual Arts 

(The items followed by an "ED" number are available 

in microfiche and/or paper copies from the ERIC Docu- 
ment Reproduction Service.) 

Chia, Jane and Duthie, Bimie. "Primary Children and 
Computer-Based Art Work: Their Learning Strategies 
and Context." Art Education 46 (November 1993): 
23-26. EJ 478 538. 

Dana, Ann S. "Introduction of Technology into the Art 
Curriculum." Visual Literacy in the Digital Age: Se- 
lected Readings From The Annual Conference Of The In- 
ternational Visual Literacy Association (Rochester, NY, 
October 13-17, 1993), 1993. ED 370 594. 

Dilger, Sandra C. and Roland, D. Craig. Preparing Stu- 
dents For The Twenty-First Century: A Rationale For Inte- 
grating New Technology Into School Arts Programs. Posi- 
tion Paper, 1993. ED 393 729. 

Gregory, Diane C. "Art Education Reform and Inactive 
Integrated Media." Art Education 48 (May 1995): 6-16. 
EJ 510 833. 

Gregory, Diane C. (ed.) New Technologies and Art Educa- 
tion: Implications for Theory, Research and Practice. Reston, 
VA: NAEA(1997). ISBN: 0-937652-74-1. 

Hicks, John M. "Technology and Aesthetic Education: A 
Crucial Synthesis." Art Education 46 (November 1993): 
42-47. EJ 478 540. 

Kuntz, Margy and Kuntz, Ann. Computer Crafts For Kids. 
Emeryville, CA: Ziff-Davis Press, 1994. ED 389 659. 

Lebo, Mcirybeth. An Examination Of Technology In The Art 
Classroom: An Annotated Bibliography. South Bend, DM: 
Indiana University, 1992. ED 351 264. 

Madeja, Stanleys. "The Age of the Electronic Image: The 
Effect on Art Education." Art Education 46 (Novem- 
ber 1993): 8-14. EJ 478 537. 

Matthews, John and Jessel, John. "Very Young Children 
Use Electronic Paint: A Study of the Beginnings of 
Drawing with Traditional Media and Computer 
Paintbox." Visual Arts Research 19 (Spring 1993): 47- 
62. EJ 482 430. 

Rogers, Patricia L. "Towards a Language of Computer 
Art: When Paint Isn't Paint." Art Education 48 (Sep- 
tember 1995): 17-22. EJ 515 400. 
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Instructional Connections 

The arts provide a powerful means of integrating and 
energizing the entire school curriculum. Students 
should learn to relate the arts to other disciplines and to 
life experiences. Learning experiences in all subject ar- 
eas should be planned so that students can make con- 
nections between what they learn in arts classes and 
what they learn in other content areas. 

Effective schools tap the expertise that arts 
teachers bring to the school community. Most classroom 
teachers studied language arts, mathematics, science 
and social studies from kindergarten through high 
school, and usually on into college. Unfortunately, most 
have not studied the arts since their required study 
ended somewhere between fifth and eighth grade, and 
an increasing number have never had an opportunity 
to study the arts at all. Even those who have pursued 
an art form in depth, such as by playing in the band 
through high school, typically lack the breadth of back- 



ground to place diverse art works into their historical 
or cultural context. To incorporate the important con- 
tributions of the arts it is, therefore, essential to include 
arts specialists in curriculum planning teams. 

Arts learning takes three forms in the school cur- 
riculum: 

learning in the arts, i.e., developing stu- 
dents' abilities to create and perform the arts 
and to thirUc artistically; 
learrung about the arts, which includes re- 
flecting about art work and connecting arts 
learrung with the learning of other subjects; 
and 

learning through the arts, i.e., using the arts 
to increase students' learning of other sub- 
jects. 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



The following is a model that clarifies appro- 
priate, differing roles of specialist teachers and other 
teachers in delivering arts instruction: 



Type of Learning 
(with illustrative examples) 


Role of Specialist 
Teachers 


Role of Other 
Teachers 


In art, dance, music, theatre 

(e.g., creating and refining a sculpture; 
performing or composing music or dance; 
improvising a dramatic scene) 


Plan instruction 
Deliver instruction 


Assist with curriculum 
planning 


About art, dance, music, theatre 
(e.g., learning art history; 

writing to describe and evaluate music or dance 
p>erformances; 

reading and responding to critical reviews of 
theatrical works) 


Collaborate with other 
teachers to plan curriculum 

Share delivery of instruction 


Collaborate with specialist 
teachers to plan curriculum 

Share delivery of instruction 


Through art, dance, music, theatre 

(e.g., drawing to demonstrate understanding of a 
story read in class; 

singing songs from the late 1700s that illustrate 
differing attitudes toward British rule; 
developing a script or dance to simulate the 
debate between Galileo and those who labeled his 
sun-centered model of the solar system heretical) 


Assist with curriculum 
planning 


Plan curriculum 
Deliver Instruction 




1 
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The following are important guiding prin- 
ciples and cautions to keep in mind when developing 
integrated curriculum. 

1. Integrated curriculum is an extension of - 
not a substitute for - rigorous, sequential and 
comprehensive curriculum in each curricu- 
lum area. 

2. Some schools attempt to compensate for in- 
adequate arts instructional time by "integrat- 
ing" or "infusing" the arts into other con- 
tent areas. Successful as these attempts of- 
ten are in energizing other areas of the cur- 
riculum, they cannot substitute for arts in- 
struction, because non-arts teachers gener- 
ally lack the skills in the arts necessary to 
teach students artistic ways of thinking. In- 
tegration complements, but cannot substi- 
tute for, sequential arts learning. 

3. Successful integrated curriculum is almost 
always the result of cooperative planning 
and frequently the result of cooperative or 
team teaching. 

4. "Interdisciplinary" suggests the connection 
of two or more disciplines, not the pooling 
of ignorance. Experts from both disciplines, 
therefore, must participate in the teams that 
plan interdisciplinary curriculum. Unfortu- 
nately, arts teachers often have been ex- 
cluded from this process. The absence of 
their expertise on teams inevitably 
marginalizes and trivializes the role of the 
arts in both interdisciplinary units and the 
general curriculum. 

5. Arts teachers must be members of the teams 
that design curriculums and schedules. Arts 
teachers should work with other teachers to 
prepare content modules that reinforce arts 
learning and reinforce units in other subjects. 
The development of such modules requires 
substantial planning time, at least some of it 
with the teachers who will use the modules. 

6. Integration should take place only when an 
educationally valid linkage can be made. 

7. True integration can occur only when there 
is legitimate content to link. Good integrated 
tasks typically are not invented but, rather, 
discovered in the real world. Many thematic 
units provide rich opportunities for involv- 
ing the arts; others do not. When the arts do 
not fit a particular theme, either look for a 
different theme or leave the arts out. Forc- 
ing a superficial connection only hurts stu- 
dent learning by unnecessarily interrupting 
the flow of arts instruction. 



8. For an integrated curriculum to be consid- 
ered successful, students must demonstrate 
greater learning in each of the subject areas 
being integrated and/or clear connections 
between important content in each of those 
areas. 

9. Integrated curriculums should not detract 
from arts learning, relegating the arts to a 
role in which they are taught only to enhance 
learning in other subject areas. Integration 
should be a two-way street. 

10. In-service preparation must be provided for 
the teachers who will deliver integrated cur- 
riculums to ensure that they have mastered 
the knowledge, skills and pedagogic tech- 
niques to deliver those curriculums success- 
fuUy. 



Student Assessment 

Arts learning can and must be assessed. Once the objec- 
tives for a grade or course are clear, assessments which 
determine whether students have mastered those objec- 
tives should be designed. Students should understand 
the criteria for evaluation, and - to the extent possible - 
should be empowered to apply the same criteria in self- 
evaluation of their own work. 

The arts disciplines pioneered performance and 
portfolio assessment, approaches which are now being 
used in other areas of the curriculum. For example, mu- 
sic students for centuries have demonstrated their mas- 
tery of music performance and composition by present- 
ing their work to panels of expert evaluators, sometimes 
called judges or adjudicators. These evaluators have as- 
sessed important dimensions of students' work, such as 
expressiveness and accuracy of notes, in comparison to 
established standards. Frequently the judges have re- 
ceived special training so that they can apply standards 
in a consistent manner. Other disciplines now are using 
all of these components. 

The problem in the arts is not so much the lack 
of assessment, but rather the narrow focus of what tradi- 
tionally has been assessed. Assessment in the visual arts 
has focused on student art works, while assessment in 
the performing arts has focused almost exclusively on 
performance. Assessment in every arts class should ad- 
dress the broad range of learning outlined in the Con- 
necticut standards and the local curriculum, including 
the analytical as well as the creating and performing do- 
mains. This means, for example, that students in per- 
forming ensembles should not only perform their music 
well, but also demonstrate their understanding of the 
form and historical and cultural background of works 
they prepare for performance, read music notation and 
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even improvise. Students in art classes should not only 
create original work, but also analyze, describe and 
evaluate others' art works. 

One effective way to organize arts assessment is 
to measure the extent to which students can carry out 
the three artistic processes: creating, performing and re- 
sponding (for a more detailed explanation of these pro- 
cesses, see page 21. Teachers should conduct regular 
classroom assessment to monitor, improve and report on 
student learning. Curriculum guides should not only 
recommend strategies for classroom assessment (see ex- 
cerpt from Simsbury music guide in Appendix F, and 
visual arts units with assessment strategies in Appendix 
G), but also outline districtwide assessment procedures 
(see Farmington visual arts example in Appendix G). 
Suggested assessment strategies also should include scor- 
ing criteria for evaluating student work. Districts should 
use the results of districtwide assessment to evaluate and 
improve instruction by comparing student achievement 
to the outcomes called for in the district curriculum. 

As in other disciplines, arts assessment strate- 
gies should be "authentic," or matched to the nature of 
the desired behaviors. For example, the best way to de- 
termine whether a student is becoming a proficient actor 
is not to administer a multiple-choice exam but, rather, 
to have the student act. Conversely, there are other types 
of arts learning, such as understanding the cultural con- 
text of particular works or genres, that are often best 
expressed in words. 

Examples of selected student work should be 
collected in multimedia portfolios to permit assessment 
of their progress over time as well as their level of achieve- 
ment. ^cause many of the products of arts classes exist 
in media other than words or numbers on a page, tech- 
nology plays an essential role in the preservation and 
assessment of student work in the arts (see section in this 
chapter titled Instructional Technology /Equipment). 

Adequate assessment can take place only when 
arts teachers deal with a reasonable number of students. 
Teachers must have a teaching load that permits them to 
assess the progress and attend to the needs of each stu- 
dent (see sections in this chapter on class size and sched- 
uling). 

A more extensive discussion of assessment, in- 
cluding a list of resources, can be found in the assess- 
ment section of Chapter 5. Examples of illustrative learn- 
ing/ assessment activities may be found at the end of each 
discipline-specific section of Chapter 2. Examples of umts 
with accompanying assessment strategies are provided 
in Appendix G and at www.CTcurriculum.org 



Professional Development/Interaction 

Districts should provide arts teachers with regular op- 
portunities for content-specific in-service workshops and 
professional development. The nature of these opportu- 
nities should be based on the goals and objectives of the 
local curriculum and the professional growth objectives 
of the faculty. 

Professional isolation is a common problem for 
the arts teacher, who is often the only specialist in his or 
her discipline at a particular school. This problem can 
be exacerbated in small school districts, in districts where 
the arts faculty does not meet regularly and in schools 
whose staff members rarely attend off-site workshops. 

Arts teachers should have opportunities to: 

• attend statewide, regional or national pro- 
fessional conferences in their field; 

• participate in districtwide, state or consor- 
tium in-service days which offer electives 
relevant to their work; 

• participate in regular districtwide meetings 
of teachers in their subject area, during which 
they have opportunities to share ideas and 
encounter new ideas; 

• observe classroom teaching by skilled col- 
leagues, both in the district and in other dis- 
tricts; and 

• receive input from content-expert supervi- 
sors (see the section which follows on pro- 
fessional supervision and leadership). 

District-sponsored in-service workshops should 
address identified needs of the arts staff. In-service plays 
an essential role in implementing curriculum, and par- 
ticularly innovative curriculum. For example, most mu- 
sic teachers have not received instruction to prepare them 
to teach improvisation and composition, so local music 
faculty members may need workshops and professional 
support to design and deliver the creating component of 
the music curriculum. Art teachers, on the other hand, 
may not be comfortable teaching aesthetics or art criti- 
cism in the classroom and, therefore, may benefit from 
opportunities to work with teachers who are expert in 
teaching these areas. Districts also should encourage fac- 
ulty members to participate in summer and evening 
courses that expand their professional expertise. 
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Professional Supervision/Leadership 

Districts that wish to have quality arts programs should 
take steps to provide their arts faculties with supervi- 
sion and professional input from educators who are ex- 
pert in the arts disciplines. Among other duties, these 
leaders should be responsible for helping teachers write, 
deliver, assess and improve the planned curriculum. 

Whenever possible, content-expert supervisors 
or coordinators should be provided for each arts program 
(e.g., an art supervisor, a visual arts supervisor). Arts 
teachers are frequently the only teacher in their discipline 
at a particular school, so they have a particular need for 
opportunities to receive expert feedback and suggestions 
about the content-specific aspects of their instruction. 
Content-expert supervision can, when appropriate, be 
coordinated with the type of "generic" supervision school 
principals might provide. 

In cases where arts teachers are supervised and 
evaluated solely by non-arts administrators, supervision 
is rarely adequate to identify and address the content- 
specific needs of arts teachers. Most school principals 
cannot hear whether the brass instruments are in tune, 
or see whether a theatrical scene is properly blocked. 
Either appropriate training must be provided for these 
individuals, or alternative means of supervision must be 
found. 

Peer-based support for arts teachers, such as con- 
tent-specific mentoring and peer coaching, can be help- 
ful, especially in situations where arts administrators or 
supervisors are not available. However, arts teachers who 
are the sole teacher of their discipline in a school build- 
ing — a situation especially common at the elementary 
level — typically cannot participate in collaborative su- 
pervision and assessment programs that require expert 
colleagues on-site. It is, therefore, necessary for districts 
that lack expert arts supervisors either to engage re- 
spected colleagues in other school buildings or districts 
or to hire university faculty members as consultants, not 
so much for formal evaluation but for ongoing profes- 
sional input and growth. Districts should encourage, and 
provide the substitute teacher pay necessary to foster, 
such interschool collaboration. 

Regardless of whether there is a designated 
leader who has supervisory responsibility, it is impor- 
tant to designate a coordinator or "team leader" for each 
arts area who, among other duties: 



• coordinates development and revision of 
curriculum; 

• calls and chairs regular faculty meetings; 

• facilitates and, when appropriate, initiates 
discussions of curriculum-related and other 
issues; 

• helps the arts faculty articulate its in-ser- 
vice needs, identifies sources to fulfill those 
needs and coordinates in-service work- 
shops; 

• oversees the assessment, evaluation and 
improvement of the K-12 program; 

• oversees the development of a coordinated 
budget for each arts area, identifies cost-ef- 
fective sources of quality equipment and 
supplies, and arranges for regular inventory 
and maintenance of equipment; 

• coordinates the scheduling of arts faculty 
members; 

• coordinates the scheduling and planning of 
arts events, exhibits and performances; 

• organizes collaborative efforts among arts 
faculty members and interdisciplinary col- 
laborations between the arts faculty and 
other faculty members; 

• initiates and oversees collaborations that ac- 
cess community arts organizations and other 
outside resources, such as resident artists, 
to support and enrich school arts programs; 

• identifies potential sources of grant support 
and collaborates on the writing of grant pro- 
posals for arts programs; 

• acts as the liaison between the arts faculty, 
school and central office administrators, and 
the school board; and 

• makes sure that the arts program runs 
smoothly in a variety of other ways. 

The Connecticut Association of Arts Administra- 
tors provides local arts coordinators with professional 
development and support during its monthly meetings. 
Each meeting features updates on the latest developments 
in arts education, opportunities for sharing model prac- 
tices and strategies, and an in-service workshop avail- 
able for (optional) Continuing Education Units (CEUs). 
For more information about participating in this orgam- 
zation and its activities, contact the arts consultant in 
the Connecticut State Department of Education. 
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USEFUL RESOURCES 

The recommendations presented on pages 160-162 are 
merely a selective summary of important resources for 
successful arts programs. The reader is encouraged to 
refer to a variety of other expert sources for more de- 
tails. 

Guidelines For All Of The Arts 

Consortium of National Arts Education Associations. 
Opportunity-to-Leam Standards for Arts Education. Reston, 
VA: NAEA, 1995. Available from the National Art Edu- 
cation Association, 1916 Association Ehrive, Reston, VA 
22091-1590. Phone (703) 860-8000; Fax (703) 860-2960. 



Resources In Dance 

Adventures in Creative Movement Activities: A Guide to 
Teaching, by Marcia Lloyd, presents principles and prac- 
tices for using creative movement activities in the class- 
room, gym or on the playground. 

Building Dances, by Susan McGreevy-Nichols and Helene 
Schef f, is a "how-to" book which helps the teacher intro- 
duce, develop and assess the basics of choreography in 
Grades K-12. 

Contrast and Continuum: Music for Creative Dance (Vol- 
umes I and II) presents compositions by Eric Chappelle 
that contain an cunazing variety of music styles, sounds, 
tempo and texture that are suitable for teaching dance to 
all ages, PK-12. 

Creative Dance for All Ages, by Anne Green Gilbert, pre- 
sents the basic concepts of dance (space, time, force, body, 
movement and form), related activities and detailed 
guidelines for teachers that help them develop skills and 
creativity in students. 

Dance for Young Children : Finding the Magic in Movement, 
by Sue Stinson, helps teachers develop effective teach- 
ing strategies and includes sample ideas and lesson plans 
for teachers of children, ages 2-8. 

National Standards for Dance Education, developed by the 
National Dance Association, outlines content and 
achievement standards for dance in Grades K-12. The 
content standards describe what every young American 
should know and be able to do in dance and the achieve- 
ment standards specify understandings and levels of 
achievement that students are expected to attain in the 
competencies at the completion of Grades 4, 8 and 12. 



Teaching Children Dance: Becoming a Master Teacher, by 
Theresa Purcell, offers elementary physical educators a 
practical approach to teaching developmentally appro- 
priate dance. 

For a complete catalog of dance education publications, 
contact the National Dance Association, 1900 Association 
Drive, Reston, VA 22091; (703) 476-3464. 

The National Dance Education Association (NDEA) can 
be contacted at 4948 St. Elmo Ave., Suite 207, Bethesda, 
MD 20814, or reached by telephone at (301) 657-2880. 



Resources In Music 

All of the following are MENC: National Association 
for Music Education publications. For further informa- 
tion, contact MENC at 1806 Robert Fulton Drive, Reston, 
VA 22091-4348. Phone (703) 860-4000; FAX (703) 860- 
1531. Website: www.menc.org. 

The School Music Program: A New Vision. The K-12 na- 
tional standards and MENC's prekindergarten standards. 
Includes details about what the standards mean to mu- 
sic educators and ways standards-driven curriculums 
will better serve American students. 

Opportunity-to-Learn Standards for Music Instruction: 
Grades PreK-12. Standards for curriculum and schedul- 
ing; staffing, materials and equipment; and facilities. 
Developed by practicing teachers and music administra- 
tors familiar with day-to-day realities of classrooms and 
resources. 

Perspectives on Implementation : , Arts Education Standards 
for America's Students. Examines issues related to stan- 
dards implementation and lays out strategies for long- 
term implementation efforts. 

Teaching Examples: Ideas for Music Educators. Instructional 
strategies based on the national standards to help teach- 
ers design and implement a curriculum leading to 
achievement of the standards. 

Strategies for Teaching. A series of books suggesting ef- 
fective strategies for teaching to the national standards 
in specific types of music classes at the elementary or 
secondary levels. 

Music for a Sound Education: A Tool Kit for Implementing 
the Standards. Essential resources for everyone inter- 
ested in the effort to provide all children with a rigor- 
ous, standards-influenced curriculum in music. 
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Resources In Theatre 

Teacher Preparation and Certification Standards. This pub- 
lication, created by a joint task force from A ATE and the 
Speech Coiiununication Association, offers standards for 
preparation and certification of theatre specialists, 
speech /communication /theatre teachers and speech 
conununication specialists. 

Youth Theatre journal. This scholarly journal - published 
annually - includes articles that advance the study and 
practice of theatre and drama for youth as both educa- 
tion and art. 

Stage of the Art. This magazine - published quarterly - 
premiered in the spring of 1995. It includes articles of 
practical use to theatre artists and educators. 

DramafTheatre Teacher. This periodical was the predeces- 
sor of Stage of the Art. Back issues are available on themes 
related to the following standards: structuring drama 
sessions, curriculum issues, assessment, teacher as inno- 
vator, Shakespeare's legacy, diversity in drama. 

Theatre Safety. This monograph offers a basic guide for 
administrators and theatre arts teachers in establishing 
and maintaining a safe environment for actors, techni- 
cians and audience members. 

For further information, contact AATE, Theatre Depart- 
ment, Arizona State University, P.O. Box 872002, Tempe, 
AZ 85287-2002. Phone (480) 965-6064; FAX (480) 965- 
5351. Website: www.info@asu.edu 



Resources In The Visual Arts 

The following are National Art Education Association 
Publications. For further information, contact NAEA 
at, 1916 Association Drive, Reston, VA 22091-1590. Phone 
(703) 860-8000; FAX (703) 860-2960. 

Website: wwwnaea-reston.org 

Creating Curriculum in Art, by Phillip Dunn, outlines the 
theoretical orientations for art curriculums, the five criti- 
cal areas for art curriculum development, an examina- 
tion and analysis of curricular approaches, and a dis- 
cussion of student evaluation and art program assess- 
ment. This book translates art theory into curriculum 
and into daily practice for the art teacher, curriculum 
coordinator and school administrator. 



Design Standards for School Art Facilities, Mac Arthur 
Goodwin, editor. This visual resource includes over 60 
photos and floor-plan drawings of specialized art studio 
rooms. The guide contains art room planning in elemen- 
tary, middle/junior and senior high schools; general 
specifications (space, lighting, safety, computers); and 
specialized art rooms (ceramics, kiln, printmaking, tech- 
nology). Also included are numerous resources for state 
and federal agencies, manufacturers, organizations and 
others that keep current on specifications, codes, health- 
hazard regulations and legislation. 

Elementary Art Programs: A Guide for Administrators. This 
volume addresses fundamental issues central to the ad- 
ministration of elementary art education in American 
schools. It answers questions about key standards con- 
cerning content, materials, instruction and more. This 
guide also addresses 16 fundamental questions school 
administrators should ask about elementary art programs 
and is an important policy resource. 

Exemplary Art Education Curricula: A Guide to Guides. An 
NAEA task force of art educators presents an in-depth 
review of art curriculum guides written for Grades K- 
12. The book includes 26 criteria for exemplary art cur- 
riculum guides and conunentary on current needs in art 
curriculums. The major portion of the book consists of 
sample pages from the guides, with critical discussion 
of their content, format and visual impact. 

Purposes, Principles and Standards For School Art Programs 
(Revised Edition}. This publication is directed toward the 
promotion and recognition of educationally sound visual 
arts programs in elementary, middle/ junior and high 
schools. It is designed as a self-assessment evaluation of 
the seven art education program components: organiza- 
tion, curriculum, persoimel, scheduling, facilities, mate- 
rials/equipment and budgets. 

School Art Programs: A Guide for School Board Members 
and Superintendents. Guidelines for school administra- 
tors concerrung what students should learn in art; com- 
ponents of the art program; curriculum and instruction; 
professional development; scheduling, facilities and 
equipment/materials; evaluation; staffing; budgeting; 
and related issues. 

Another useful publication is Discipline-Based Art Edu- 
cation: A Curriculum Sampler, Alexander, Kay and Day, 
Michael, editors. Los Angeles, CA: The Getty Center 
for Education in the Arts, 1991. 
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Connecticut Community Arts Resources 

Contact organization: 

Connecticut Commission on the Arts 

755 Main Street 

Hartford, CT 06103 

(860) 566-4770 

littp: / / vvww.cta rts.org 

See a Iso: http: / / \v vv vv.cta rts.org/school res.h tm 



‘Consortium of National Arts IZducalion Associations. 
Oi.fiforlunili/-li}-Laini Shwiianis for Arh l-ducation. Reston, 
VA: NAEA, 1995. 

‘Ceerdes, Harold R Mui^icf-ndlifics: Equipphi}^ 

mitl Ranmiiing. Reston, VA: MENC, 1987. 

'^A Giiitio to Curriculum Dcvciopmcut: Purposct^, Practices 
and Procedures. Hartford, C F: Connecticut State Board 
of Education, 1981. 



‘Consortium of National Arts Education Associations. 
Opportuuifi/-fo-Learu Standards for Arts Education, 
Reston, VA:‘ NAEA, 1995. 

^Bernstc>rf, Elaine and Burk, Kenneth (1997). "Vocal In- 
tegrity of Elementary Music Teachers: Personal and 
Environmental Factors." lournal of Research in Music 
Education 44, no. 4 (Winter 1996): 369-383. 

'’Negroponte, Nicholas. Beini^ Digital. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1995, 221-222. 

'Modugno, Anne (1991). "The Lost Student, Found." 
/VI//S/V: Educators lournal 79, no. 3 (November, 1991): 50- 
54. 

Scripp, Larry and Meyaard,Joan (1991). "Encouraging 
Musical Risks for Learning Success." Music Educators 
lournal 79, no. 3 (November, 1991): 36-41. 

^Musical Instrument Digital Interface, a standard way 
of connecting electronic devices and computers for 
music work. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Appendices C - K of this 
guide provide examples of model curriculum 
work, in the form of illustrative excerpls from 
exemplary local arts guides. Some of Ihese local 
guides were still in editing at press time, but 
complete versions of these guides eventually will 
be available, either by contacting districts di- 
rectly for a "hard copy" (districts may charge for 
this service to recoup their printing costs) or by 
downloading the guides as files on the Connecti- 
cut State Department of Education website: 
http://www.state.ct.us/sde/dtl/curriculum/ 
currart.htm 

Additional examples of model curriculum units 
linked to Connecticut standards, complete with 
scoring scales and scored student work, may be 
found at: www.CTcurriculum.org 
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The purpose of this chapter is to recommend step-by-step 
processes and provide examples to assist local school dis- 
tricts in developing quality arts curriculum guides. 



Qualities Of An Effective Curriculum Guide 

A basic curriculum guide is a written document that pre- 
sents the philosophy, goals, objectives, assessment strat- 
egies and resources upon which the local program is built. 
A quality curriculum guide goes beyond these basic com- 
ponents to provide additional helpful information, such 
as a scope and sequence chart and recommended instruc- 
tional strategies. 

An effective curriculum guide: 

• presents a philosophy and overarching goals that 
guide the entire program, which are linked 
to the philosophy and goals of the school dis- 
trict, and are consistent with contemporary 
visions of why and what students should 
learn; 

• establishes clear, developmentally appropri- 
ate learning expectations for what students 
should know and be able to do (objectives or 
outcomes), which are connected to the phi- 
losophy and goals, and sequenced from 
grade to grade and course to course, K-12; 

• . allows for flexibility, and encourages experi- 

mentation and innovation; 

• identifies and facilitates appropriate interdis- 
ciplinary connections; 

• suggests means of assessing student achieve- 
ment and the success of the overall program; 
and 

• presents all of the above components in a 
format that is useful to teachers and admin- 
istrators, and which facilitates revision and 
refinement. ■ 



Benefits Of Developing Curriculum 

School districts are required by Connecticut General Stat- 
ute 10-16b to provide a "program of instruction [that] is 
planned, ongoing and systematic" in the "prescribed 
courses of study," which include the arts. This statute 
recognizes the importance of planned, common curricu- 
lum, which serves many important purposes. Among 
the benefits of common curriculum are that it: 

• helps ensure that all students have access to 
a "systematic" program, i.e., one that is of 
equal rigor and quality across a district; 



• ensures sequential instruction as students 
move from grade to grade, and from teacher 
to teacher; 

• helps new teachers understand and follow 
the district's expectations; and 

• provides the means for teachers to assess 
their own success, and for communities to 
assess a program's success. 

The benefits of developing curriculum extend far 
beyond the value of having a clear document to guide in- 
struction. When properly organized, the process of de- 
veloping curriculum is inherently valuable to partici- 
pants in that process. The sustained conversations that 
produce a common vision for the guide, and the continu- 
ing conversations that occur as the guide is implemented 
and the new program is evaluated, are among the most 
powerful and constructive professional growth exp>eri- 
ences in which faculty members can participate.* 

Key Conditions For Successful 
Curriculum Development 

A quality curriculum guide is the result of a carefully 
planned process that relies on the blending of a variety 
of resources. To maximize the chances for successful cur- 
riculum development in the arts, districts should provide 
several key conditions. 

• Curriculum development is most successful 
when coordinated by a designated K-12 pro- 
gram leader who is an expert in the arts area 
for which curriculum is being developed (art, 
music, dance, theatre), working in partner- 
ship with the district's head of curriculum 
and instruction. As the curriculum guide 
evolves, these leaders should work with 
members of the arts faculty and others to plan 
and oversee its implementation. 

• The K-12 faculty for each art form should 
work together as a conunittee. All faculty 
members need to "take ownership" in de- 
veloping and refining the curriculum, be- 
cause all will need to participate in imple- 
menting the curriculum. It can also be ben- 
eficial to include school administrators, par- 
ents, other community members and stu- 
dents on the curriculum committee. 

• Curriculum should be designed as a K-12 
document, not as separate pieces to be con- 
nected later. Committees should develop 
consensus on a K-12 philosophy, and K-12 
goals and objectives for the general (core) 
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program in Grades 4 and 8, before develop- 
ing objectives for specialized strands (such 
as chorus, band, orchestra, keyboard /guitar, 
music composition; modem dance, ballet, 
choreography; acting, stagecraft; and paint- 
ing, ceramics, sculpture, art history). 

• Developing a quality curriculum takes time. 
Implementing a curriculum takes even more 
time. Districts, therefore, must provide sub- 
stantial amounts of time for faculty members 
and other participants in the process to work 
together, and expect that the completion of a 
draft curriculum will take at least a year. 
They should also provide for in-service train- 
ing and sustained supervision to ensure 
implementation and refinement of the docu- 
ment. 

• The curriculum development team needs 
time to think, research, write, weigh sugges- 
tions and to revise. After-school, everung or 
weekend meetings can be helpful, but effec- 
tive curriculum development requires the 
kind of sustained, focused thinking that best 
occurs during multihour and multiday 
blocks of released time and summer work. 
Half-day or full-day released-time meetings 
on a biweekly or monthly basis can be pro- 
ductive, particularly if individuals and sub- 
committees work on clearly defined tasks 
between those meetings. Summer work of- 
ten proves most successful because partici- 
pants can devote their complete attention to 
the task. 

• Planning for curriculum development should 
include clear deadlines and responsibilities. 
The plan should be realistic, with flexibility 
built in to accommodate unexpected needs. 
Many districts have found the Curriculum 
Development Planning Form (see pages 167 
and 168) helpful when planning the process. 

• One important way to accelerate the curricu- 
lum development process is to research and 
collect exemplary materials and procedures, then 
adapt them to the local situation. Drawing 
on Connecticut and national documents, 
such as student standards, will help. Publi- 
cations, such as those distributed by profes- 
sional arts education organizations, typically 
contain many exemplary practices and sug- 
gestions. Reviewing exemplary curriculum 
guides developed by other school districts 
also may be helpful. 



Arts 

• The development of curriculum documents 
requires funding for items such as: 

- salaries for school staff members who 
devote extra hours to curriculum 
work; 

- pay for substitute teachers who cover 
classes when staff members are re- 
leased for curriculum work; 

- secretarial services and duplication of 
materials; 

- purchase of exemplary resources and 
other professional literature; 

- clinician and consultant fees; 

- travel expenses to visit other school 
districts; 

- printing copies of the pilot/ review and 
final versions of the guide; and 

- professional development needed to 
implement the guide. (This is an essen- 
tial aspect of curriculum work that too 
often is neglected.)* 



THE CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 

The development of curriculum is a multistep, ongoing, 
cyclical process that progresses from evaluating the ex- 
isting program to designing an improved program, to 
implementing the improved program, to evaluating the 
success of the improved program and then back to de- 
signing a still better program. The following five-year 
cycle is typical: 

• year one: convene committee; begin infor- 
mation collection and research to determine 
the "state of the art;" begin review of cur- 
rent program; 

• year two: complete review and evaluation 
of existing program; plan and begin writing 
process; 

• year three: complete writing/revision and 
begin professional development; 

• year four: implement new or revised cur- 
riculum and continue professional develop- 
ment; and 

• year five: monitor program success and con- 
duct external assessment. 

There are many ways to approach the develop- 
ment of local curriculums in the arts. Many school dis- 
tricts have found that the Curriculum Development Pro- 
cess outlined on page 166 is an effective model.® 
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Overview Of Curriculum 
Development Process 

1. Convene the curriculum committee. 

2. Identify key issues and trends in the arts area(s) for 
which curriculum is being written to determine the 
"state of the art/' by reviewing current literature and 
consulting leading sources. 

3. Conduct a systematic review of the current program. 
Review local priorities and compare the existing pro- 
gram *- including both student achievement and the 
instructional resources provided by the district - to 
state-of-the-art practices. 

4. Develop a K-12 program philosophy, checking for 
linkage with the district's general philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

5. Develop K-12 program goals, aligning them with the 
district's general goals for education. 

6. Develop grade and course objectives. 

a. Reach consensus on Grade 8 student objec- 
tives, i.e., student achievement expected by 
the end of the required core program. 

b. Reach consensus on Grade 4 student objec- 
tives, making sure that students learn what 
they will need in order to achieve the Grade 
8 objectives. 

c. Build the remainder of the curriculum, in- 
cluding: 

• sequences of objectives, suggested 
activities/materials, and assessment 
for the K-4 and 5-8 general core pro- 
gram; and 

• sequences of objectives, suggested 



activities/materials, and assessment 
for specialized strands. 

7. Identify the resources necessary to deliver the new 
curriculum (such as staffing and scheduling, equip- 
ment and materials, and in-service training for teach- 
ers and administrators). 

8. (If resources cannot be provided inunediately:) De- 
velop a medium-range (2-3-year) plan to provide 
resources, and phase in implementation of the cur- 
riculum as resources are added. If this approach is 
adopted, implement the new curriculum in the ear- 
lier grades first. 

9. Pilot and refine the draft guide. 

This curriculum development process calls for 
the conunittee to reach an early consensus on what stu- 
dents should have learned by the end of the required core 
of the arts program, which tyq^ically concludes at the end 
of Grade 8. This approach consciously differs from the 
traditional approach, in which committees first develop 
curriculum for kindergarten, then for Grade 1, and so on 
up through high school. Experience suggests that clari- 
fying at the outset the Grade 8 outcomes, which are the 
ultimate student behaviors or objectives toward which 
teachers should be working, K-8, makes it easier to de- 
velop K-7 curriculum by focusing and "anchoring" the 
direction of the objectives developed for each grade.* 

Curriculum Development Planning Form 

Developing a curriculum requires managing a number 
of resources and responsibilities. A number of local dis- 
trict committees have found the Curriculum Development 
Planning Form (see pages 167 and 168) useful as they 
plan their curriculum development process. 
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Curriculum Development Planning Form 
Target Dates, Resources and Responsibilities 

1. Convene committee 

Date to complete: 

Resources Needed: 

Meeting Dates /Content: 

Who is responsible for what: 

2. Review of key issues and trends 

Date to complete: 

Resources Needed: 

Meeting Dates /Content: 

Who is responsible for what: 

3. Systematic review of the current program 

Date to complete: 

Resources Needed: 

Meeting Dates /Content: 

Who is responsible for what: 

4. K-12 program philosophy 

Date to complete: 

Resources Needed: 

Meeting Dates/ Content: 

Who is responsible for what: 

5. K-12 program goals 

Date to complete: 

Resources Needed: 

Meeting Dates /Content: 

Who is responsible for what: 

6. Grade and course objectives: 

a. Consensus on Grade 8 student objectives 

Date to complete: 

Resources Needed: 

Meeting Dates/Content: 

Who is responsible for what: 

(continued) 
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Curriculum Development Planning Form (continued) 

b. Consensus on Grade 4 student objectives 

Date to complete: 

Resources Needed: 

Meeting Dates/Content: 

Who is responsible for what: 

c. Objectives for remainder of curriculum: 

• Grades K-4 and 5-7 core objectives 

Date to complete: 

Resources Needed: 

Meeting Dales /Content: 

Who is responsible for what: 

• Specialized strands (such as choral and instrumental music, or acting and stagecraft) 

Date to complete: 

Resources Needed: 

Meeting Dales /Content: 

Who is responsible for what: 

7. Resources necessary to deliver the new curriculum 

Date to complete: 

Resources Needed: 

Meeting Dates /Content: 

Who is responsible for what: 

8. (Only if resources cannot be provided immediately:) Medium-range (2 — 3-year) plan 

Date to complete: 

Resources Needed: 

Meeting Dates/Conlent: 

Who is responsible for what: 

9. Pilot and refine 

Date to complete: 

Resources Needed: 

Meeting Dates/Content: 

Who is responsible for what: 
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Step 1: Convening The 
Curriculum Committee 

The first step in any curriculum development cycle is to 
assemble the curriculum team. Because the full K-12 fac- 
ulty must implement the curriculum, the full faculty must 
have substantive input into the document. In smaller 
districts an entire faculty may serve on the curriculum 
committee; in larger districts there is typically a smaller 
core committee which manages the process, but that com- 
mittee should involve the entire faculty by actively solic- 
iting ideas and providing opportunities for critique and 
revision. 

Many districts choose to involve other members 
of the school and broader communities in the curriculum 
development process. The most common non-arts spe- 
cialist member of the arts curriculum team is a school 
admmistrator, such as a central office administrator or 
school principal. Other teams, however, choose to include 
non-arts faculty members, students, parents, local artists, 
outside expert personnel such as members of university 
faculties, school board members or other members of the 
broader community. 

The choice of a leader for the curriculum team is 
of critical importance to the success of the process. Where 
there is a designated program supervisor or coordinator 
who is an expert in ^e arts area, that person typically 
leads the curriculum team. When such a person is not 
available districts may either identify an administrator 
who has curriculum expertise and an interest in the arts, 
or hire an outside consultant to work with the arts faculty.* 

Step 2: Identifying Key Issues And Trends 

The curriculum team first should update the local vision 
of quality arts education by reviewing state-of-the-art 
practice in the arts area(s) in which the district will be 
developing curriculum. Such a review allows a curricu- 
lum committee to identify key issues and trends that will 
become the basis for assessing the quality and needs of 
the current program (see Step 3) and for the remainder of 
the curriculum process. 

The vision-development process typically begins 
with a committee gathering, reading and discussing cur- 
rent literature and consulting with expert sources. In- 
service sessions, professional conferences and leading 
publications within and outside the arts education field 
can be useful sources of ideas and information. State and 
national standards documents provide information that 
^ould prove useful in developing the vision. Professional 
arts education organizations are able to provide access to 
research and other resources that should help the com- 
mittee define state-of-the-art practice. 

While synthesizing this information, the curricu- 
lum committee should begin to develop a local approach 



to critical issues, such as: 

• defining and meeting the needs of all stu- 
dents; 

• offering challenges and opportunities for 
greater depth to motivated students; 

• developmental readiness and appropriate- 
ness; 

• addressing the cultural heritage of varied 
segments of the student population; 

o the roles, availability and integration of com- 
puters and other technology; 

• balancing expectations of entertainment with 
the educational priority of student learning; 

• ensuring appropriate instructional time cind 
other resources; 

• implementing scheduling approaches that 
provide students with access to arts study; 
and 

• systematically assessing student learning. 

Although it is important at this step to consider 
the resources necessary to unplement a state-of-the-art 
curriculum, the focus should be on developing a broad 
common vision of what and how students should learn. 
This vision will provide the basis for writing a philoso- 
phy and goals.* 

Step 3: Assessing Needs 

IDENTIFYING NEEDED CHANGES 

Once the committee has established a common vision of 
quality arts education, members should conduct a sys- 
tematic needs assessment to ascertain the perceptions, 
concerns and desires of each of the stakeholders in the 
arts curriculum. The needs assessment provides an op- 
portunity to gather information about what members of 
the local education community want in terms of arts out- 
comes or expectations, program content, student achieve- 
ment and other components of the program. For example: 

• Teachers may be dissatisfied with older con- 
tent, materials and techniques in light of re- 
cent research and innovations. 

• Student achievement may be declining or 
lower than expected at certain grade levels, 
or in certain areas of the program. 

• Teachers may lack time, technology, materi- 
als or other resources to implement quality 
instruction. 

• Teachers may be concerned about low elec- 
tive enrollment and/or existing scheduling 
practices. 

• Curriculum leaders in the district may want 
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to improve the quality or increase the amount 
of interdisciplinary work in which students 
engage. 

• Students may express a need for different or 
enriched curricular opportunities. 

• Parents and other members of the commu- 
nity may have concerns about levels of stu- 
dent achievement changes in the scope of 
the program, or a dearth of arts electives that 
meet varied student interests. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

Information for the needs assessment may be gathered 
in a variety of ways, including: 

• existing documents, such as regular reports 
to the State I>epartment of Education and the 
most recent New England Association of 
Schools and Colleges (NEASC) evaluation of 
local schools; 

• districtwide assessments of students' arts 
achievement, using either locally developed 
or nationally published standardized mea- 
sures; 

• informal anecdotal reports; 

• structured discussions, focus groups and 
department meetings; 

• interviews with, or surveys of, students, 
teachers, guidance counselors, administra- 
tors, parents, board of education members 
and other members of the educational com- 
munity; 

• existing self-study instruments, such as those 
distributed by the National Association for 
Music Education (MENC)* and the National 
Association for Art Education (NAEA)^; 

• locally prepared comparisons between the 
local program and standards presented in 
key documents such as state and national 
student standards (see Chapter 3) and the 
national Opportunity-to-Leam Standards in the 
Arts^; and 

• ainalyses by outside expert consultants. 



The final step of the needs assessment is to com- 
pare what should be with what is. Simply put, the com- 
mittee must identify any differences between its vision 
and the current reality. This comparison becomes thebasis 
for change. In some cases, it also highlights appropriate 
alignments and coimections. 

For example, the Art Department in the 
Middletown, Conn. Public Schools chose to align its ex- 
isting goals, which had been based on the four disciplines 
(areas of emphasis) of discipline-based art education,'* 
with the Connecticut Standards for Arts Education (see 
Sample Alignment, Appendix D). By doing so, the team 
was able to demonstrate the comprehensiveness of its 
program, while identifying important areas that may have 
been neglected in its previous guide. 

At this stage of the curriculum development pro- 
cess the curriculum team should meet with school ad- 
ministrators and other policymakers - such as school 
board members - to determine the extent to which they 
will provide the resources necessary to implement the 
team's updated vision for the K-12 arts program. The 
curriculum team should continue to collaborate with 
school administrators as the document is drafted to en- 
sure that the new program design will be implemented. 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

NAEA and MENC provide checklists and guidelines that 
can assist in assessing program objectives and resources. 

All Of The Arts 

Maryland State Department of Education. Facilities Guide- 
lines for Fine Arts Programs. Baltimore, MD: MSDE, 2001. 
(CaU 401-767-0098 to order.) 

Worthen, Blaine R. and Sanders, James R. Educational 
Evaluation: Alternative Approaches and Practical Guide- 
lines. White Plains, NY: Longman, 1987. (See espe- 
ciaUy pages 67, 91, 93 and 180.) 

See also Chapter 3 of this guide. 

Music 



'Music Educators National Conference. The School Music Program Evalu- 
ation (SMPE). Reston,VA: MENC, 1992. 

^Self-assessment materials for NAEA Program Standards Award. Reston, 
VA: NAEA. 

^National Consortium of Arts Education Organizations. Opportunity- 
to-Leam Standards for Arts Education. Reston, VA; National Art Edu- 
cation Association, 1995. 

^Wilson, Brent. The Quiet Evolution: Changing the face of Arts Educa- 
tion. Los Angeles, CA: J. Paul Getty Trust, 1997. 



Boyle, J. David. "Program Evaluation for Secondary 
School Music Programs." NASSP Bulletin 76 (May 
1992): 63-68. 

Boyle, J. David and Radocy, Rudolf E. "Program Evalua- 
tion." Chapter 13 in Measurement and Evaluation of 
Musical Experiences. New York: Schirmer Books, 1987. 

Geerdes, Harold P. Music Facilities: Building, Equipping 
and Renovating. Reston, VA: MENC, 1987. 
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Lehman, Paul R. "Assessing Your Program's Effective- 
ness." Music Educator's Journal 76 (December 1989): 26- 
29. 

Lehman, Paul R. "Curriculum and Program Evaluation." 
In Handbook of Research on Music Teaching and Learning, 
edited by Richard Colwell. New York: Schirmer Books, 
1992, pp. 281-294. (Available from MENC.) 

Music Educators National Conference. Opportunity-to- 
Leam Standards for Music Instruction: Grades PreK-12. 
Reston, VA: MENC, 1994. 

Music Educators National Conference. The School Music 
Program: A New Vision. Reston, VA: MENC, 1994. 

Woody, Robert H. "Program Assessment: A Tool for 
Advocacy." In Teaching Music 4, No. 5 (April 1997): 40- 
83. 

Visual Arts 

National Association for Art Education (NAEA). School 
Art Programs: A Guide for School Board Members and Su- 
perintendents. Reston, VA: NAEA, 1992. 

NAEA. Design Standards for School Art Facilities. Reston, 
VA: NAEA, 1993. 

NAEA. Purposes, Principles and Standards for School Art 
Programs. Reston, VA: NAEA, 1994. ■ 



Step 4: Developing A Philosophy 



IMPORTANCE OF PHILOSOPHY 

A well-written philosophy serves as the basis for plan- 
ning, implementing and evaluating the program. Hence, 
agreeing on a common philosophy is essential before de- 
veloping goals, objectives and other aspects of the pro- 
gram. 

CONTENTS OF A PHILOSOPHY 

The philosophy for an arts education program usually 
begins with a rationale for arts education, which describes 
why learning in and about the arts is important for every 
child. Then, based on the rationale, the philosophy usu- 
ally describes - in very general terms - what an appro- 
priate arts education program should be. Philosophies 
provide concise answers to such important questions as 
the following: 



• Why learn the arts? 

• What are the principles that guide a quality 
arts program? 

• What are our core beliefs about the nature 
and importance of an arts program? 

The answers to these questions provide guidance to fac- 
ulty members when making program decisions, and a 
foundation for explaining how children benefit from an 
arts education to a public which does not always readily 
understand or value those benefits. 

Most curriculum development teams will want 
to conduct some research into contemporary arts educa- 
tion philosophy as part of the writing process, in addi- 
tion to identifying and drawing on their own beliefs. One 
of the challenges in writing the philosophy is to synthe- 
size a large body of resources and ideas into concise prose. 
To assist school districts in this process. Section 2 of Chap- 
ter 1 provides an overview of key resources cind ideas. 
Although the local philosophy necessarily covers a range 
of ideas, it is best limited to no more them one page in 
length. 

QUALITIES OF A WELL-WRITTEN PHILOSOPHY 
The following are qualities of a well-written philosophy. 
Accuracy 

• The claims that the philosophy makes for arts 
education are supportable. 

• The philosophy makes an educationally ap- 
propriate case for the role of the arts in the 
K-12 curriculum for all children. 

Linkage 

• The arts program philosophy is consistent 
with the ^ool district's philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

• The district's arts teachers are sincerely com- 
mitted to each belief outlined in the philoso- 
phy. 

Breadth And Depth 

• The philosophy includes the most important 
rationales for arts education. 

• The philosophy provides a sound foundation 
for comprehensive K-12 arts program goals 
and programs. 

Usefulness 

• The philosophy is written in Icinguage that 
is clear and can be understood by parents and 
other non-educators. 

• The philosophy includes the unique contri- 
butions of arts education to the curriculum. 
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• The philosophy provides a clear and com- 
pelling justification for the program. 

Curriculum development teams may appropri- 
ately choose to write either a conunon philosophy for all 
of the arts or a separate philosophy for each arts form. 
Examples of both common philosophies and discipline- 
specific philosophies are provided in Appendix C. Work 
sheets to facilitate the process of developing a local phi- 
losophy are provided on pages 172-176. 

PHILOSOPHY-DEVELOPMENT STEPS 

The following is a process for writing a philosophy in depart- 
ments that DO have an opportunity to meet as a group. 

Step 1: Either before or at the beginning of the meet- 

ing, each member of the department spends 5- 
10 minutes individually listing in bullet form 
what he or she believes are the most important 
reasons why every student should receive an 
arts education. 

Step 2: Department members break into groups of 

three or four to compile, discuss and refine their 
ideas. When their list is complete, they write it 
in bold print on chart paper and hang it on the 
wall. Members then circulate to read other 
groups' lists. 

Step 3: Two or three members are designated to act as 

editors for the philosophy. Each group presents 
and concisely explains the key points on its list. 
The entire group helps the designated editors 
look for beliefs common to more than one list. 

Step 4: After the meeting the editors work together to 

combine related ideas and make necessary 
changes to create a concise draft master list of 
the key beliefs of department members. 

Step 5: The editors circulate the draft master list to all 

department members, asking them to rate each 
belief on a five-point scale from "very impor- 
tant" to "should be omitted." The editors then 
edit the original draft based on these ratings, 
prioritizing the list by placing at the top those 
which were deemed most important, cind list- 
ing at the bottom those which might be deleted. 

Step 6: The editors circulate the revised list for review 

and responses, and make appropriate changes. 
(Optional: The entire conunittee devotes a 



portion of a meeting to discussing and react- 
ing to the prioritized list.) 

Step 7: The editors make further changes based upon 

committee members' responses, and write a 
first full draft of the philosophy, which expands 
the department's list of key beliefs into para- 
graph form. This draft is circulated to depart- 
ment members, who are asked to submit their 
conunents and suggestions in writing. (Note: 
It is inefficient to do detailed editing in full 
department meetings. If necessary, a subcom- 
mittee can be assigned to work with the edi- 
tors.) 

Step 8: Repeat Step 7 until department members are 

happy with the product. 



QUESTIONS FOR FACULTY, TEAM 

Members of the school faculty and the curriculum development 
team might begin the brainstorming process by individually 
answering, then discussing, important questions such as the 
following: 

Personal Questions 

What do the arts mean in your life? 

How have the arts helped you understand your own cul- 
ture and the cultures of others? 

How have the arts enabled you to gain a better under- 
standing of your own potential? 

In what ways are you personally involved with the arts: 
creating, performing and/or responding? 

General Questions 

What is the creative process? 

What contributions do the arts make to society? 

What kinds of knowledge and skills do artists have? 

What kinds of arts involvement do you hope your stu- 
dents will have during their adult lives? 

What important mformation about the value of arts in- 
struction needs to be part of the curriculum guide? 
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The curriculum development committee could consider whether any of the following contributions of arts education should 
appear in its philosophy statement. Alternatively, department members could be asked to rate the importance of each point on a 
scale from "very important" to "not important." 



Arts Education 


Curriculum Committee Comments 


1 . provides essential ways to understand and express 
life experiences 




2. develops deep understanding of past and present 
cultures / peop les 




3. prepares students for active participation in 
creating the culture of the present and future 




4. develops imagination 




5. enables students to make informed aesthetic choices 




6. provides a creative, motivating vehicle for 
mastering technology, including multimedia 




7. helps develop the full range of students' abilities 




8. prepares students for enjoyable recreation and 
leisure time 




9. prepares students for success in a wide variety of 
careers 




10. develops self-discipline and focus 




11. develops the capacity to refine work, aspiring to 
high quality standards 




12. fosters creativity and independence 




13. develops the ability to solve complex, often 
ambiguous, problems 





(continued) 
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RATING FORM: CONTRIBUTIONS OF ARTS EDUCATION (continued) 



Arts Education 


Curriculum Committee Comments 


14. creates a positive, inclusive school atmosphere 




15. develops teamwork 




16. enhances self-esteem 




17. increases learning in other subjects 





(Note: For more background on the above rationales, please refer to Chapter 1 of this guide.) 
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STEPS WHEN GROUP MEETS INFREQUENTLY 

The following is o (process for xiiriting a philosopln/ in depart- 

mettts that have little opportwiiti/ to meet as a ^roup. 

To facilitate creation of the philosophy, committee mem- 
bers may want to follow these steps: 

Step 1: Each member of the committee writes one para- 

graph discussing each of the philosophical 
principles which he or she feels are most im- 
portant. 

Step 2: Copies of these paragraphs are disseminated 

to all committee members. 

Step 3: Paragraphs that are similar in nature are 

grouped together. 

Step 4: Two or three members act as editors and have 

'license" to combine ideas and make necessary 
changes so that a rough draft of key principles 
represents the overall beliefs of committee 
members. 

Step 5: The full committee reacts and discusses the 

initial draft of the principles. 

Step 6: The editors make further changes, based upon 

committee recommendations. 



For those committee members who wnnt n structure to 
help them construct their paragraphs, the following for- 
mat is useful. 

Name of committee member: 


1 feel that the following principle is important to include 
in our philosophy: 












This principle is important for students because: 
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FORM FOR EVALUATING A DRAFT PHILOSOPHY 

This work sheet can serve as a checklist and comment form for evaluating a draft philosophy. 

A. Accuracy 



□ 



1. The claims that the philosophy makes for arts education are supportable. 
Comments: 



□ 



2. The philosophy makes an educationally appropriate case for the role of the arts in the K-12 curriculum 
for all children. 

Conunents: 



B. Linkage 



□ 

□ 



1. The arts program philosophy is consistent with the school district's philosophy of education. 
Comments: 

2. The district's arts teachers are sincerely conunitted to each belief outlined in the philosophy. 
Comments: 



C. Breadth And Depth 



□ 

□ 



1. The philosophy includes the most important rationales for arts education. 

Comments: 

2. The philosophy provides a sound foundation for comprehensive K-12 arts goals and programs. 
Comments: 



D. Usefulness 



□ 

□ 

□ 



1 . The philosophy is written in clear language that can be understood by parents and other non-educators. 
Comments: 

2. The philosophy includes the unique contributions of arts education to the curriculum. 

Comments: 

3. The philosophy provides a clear and compelling justification for the program. 

Comments: 
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Step 5: Developing Program Goals 

DEFINITION AND PURPOSE OF GOALS 

Goals are open-ended, long-range general statements 
that provide direction for the entire arts education pro- 
gram, from kindergarten (or preschool) through Grade 
12. Goals are worded in terms of what the student should 
learn, such as "The student shall understand the music 
of various cultures and historical periods." Goals should 
describe learning that threads through all levels of the 
program, K-12; i.e., most if not all of the goals should be 
tau^t or reinforced to some extent in every grade level 
or course, and they may be addressed in virtually every 
unit. Because goals span the entire schooling process, 
they often are referred to as "overarching statements." 

Goals help teachers, administrators and others 
grasp and retain a concise overview of the K-12 program. 
It is important, therefore, that there be a reasonable num- 
ber of goals, and that it be possible to remember them. 
The number of goals for a program typically ranges from 
4 to 10, with a total of between 5 and 8 being most com- 
mon. They are usually presented in the form of a num- 
bered list. Goals should be written in language that is 
easily understood by arts educators and, to the extent 
possible, by students and other members of the commu- 
nity. 

QUALITIES OF WELL-WRITTEN SETS OF GOALS 

The foUowing are the qualities of well-written sets of lo- 
cal goals: 

Accuracy 

• Each goal is open-ended, providing for con- 
tinued growth, K-12, and potentially on into 
adult life. 



Linkage 

• Each arts goal grows logically out of the arts 
philosophy, and the linkage is clear. 

• Each arts goal links clearly to a district goal. 

Breadth and Depth 

• The goals include each of the outcomes of arts 
education suggested by the philosophy. 

• The goals are comprehensive enough to pro- 
vide the basis for a quality K-12 arts program. 

o The goals provide for lifetime involvement 
with the arts. 

Effectiveness 

• Each goal is realistic. 

• There is a manageable number of goals (usu- 
ally between 4 and 10). 

• Each goal lends itself to developing one or 
more objectives. 

COMMON OR DISCIPLINE-SPECIFIC GOALS? 

Curriculum development tecims have the option of creat- 
ing either a single set of goals for all of the arts or a sepa- 
rate set of goals for each art form. Either approach can be 
successful. 

Goals emanate logically from a well-written phi- 
losophy. Districts that choose to write a single philoso- 
phy of arts education for all of the arts may, therefore, 
also choose to develop a single set of goals. Such districts 
might base their goals on the arts program goals presented 
in Chapter 2 of this guide. An example of a single set of 
goals, developed by the Middletown, Conn., visual arts 
faculty, can be found in Appendix D. 

Districts that choose to develop a separate phi- 
losophy for each arts discipline also may elect to develop 
separate goals for each arts discipline. Such districts might 
base those goals on Connecticut's content standards, 
which are presented in Chapter 2. 
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FORM FOR EVALUATING SETS OF DRAFT GOALS 

The following work sheet can serve as a checklist and comment form for evaluating sets of draft goals. 

A. Accuracy 

□i, Each goal is open-ended, providing for continued growth, K-12, and potentially on into adult life. 
Comments: 

B. Linkage 



□ 

□ 

□ 



1. Each arts goal grows logically out of the arts philosophy, and the linkage is clear. 
Comments: 

2. Each arts goal links clearly to a district goal. 

Comments: 



Breadth And Depth 

1 . The goals include each of the outcomes of arts education suggested by the philosophy. 
Comments: 



□2. The goals are comprehensive enough to provide the basis for a quality K-12 arts program. 
Comments: 

□ 3. The goals provide for lifetime involvement with the arts. 

Comments: 

D. Effectiveness 

□1. Each goal is realistic. 

Comments: 

□2. There is a manageable number of goals (usually between 4 and 10). 

Comments: 

□3, Each goal lends itself to developing one or more objectives. 

Comments: 
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Step 6: Developing Objectives, 

Assessment And Content 

DEFINITION AND PURPOSE OF OBJECTIVES 

Curriculum objectives are clear, measurable statements 
of what students should be able to do by the end of a 
particular grade level or course. Curriculum guides 
should not provide daily instructional objectives, such as 
might be found in lesson plans; instead, they should de- 
scribe the end points - sometimes called "culminating 
objectives" - toward which those lessons should help stu- 
dents progress. Culminating objectives describe what a 
student should be able to do by the end of a grade level 
or course. 

Objectives are stated in terms of observable, mea- 
surable student behaviors. Although general verbs, such 
as understand and experience, often are used in program 
goals, vague words are inappropriate when writing ob- 
jectives. Instead, objectives describe student behaviors 
using clearer verbs, such as describe, create, perform and 
analyze. An objective often specifies the assessment di- 
mensions that will be looked at or listened to when de- 
termining whether students have been successful in 
achieving that objective. 

Each objective must address one or more pro- 
gram goals. For example, consider a dance program that 
includes among its goals the following two: 

• Students should understand dance from a vari’ 
ety of cultures and historical periods. 

• Students should be able to describe dance works 
and performances using appropriate vocabulary. 

A corresponding objective for a grade level might read: 

• Students will compare the classical dance styles 
of two specific cultures, using dance vocabulary 
to describe the qualities that are common and dif- 
ferent. 

This objective specifies a clearly observable task 
which addresses both goals. The objective also suggests 
that the criteria for assessment will include students' abili- 
ties to describe and compare performances and to use 



dance vocabulary appropriately. 

Goals can be thought of metaphorically as lad- 
ders leading from rudimentary levels of achievement to 
adult involvement in the arts and beyond. The objec- 
tives for each grade level or course are clearly defined 
rungs or steps on that ladder which students climb with 
the assistance of their teachers. Effective instruction em- 
powers students to continue their climb independently 
after graduation. 

QUALITIES OF WELL- WRITTEN OBJECTIVES 
The following are qualities of well-written objectives. 
Accuracy 

• Each objective describes observable student 
behaviors in assessable terms (task, condi- 
tion, criteria) or is paired with an assessment 
strategy which provides the other compo- 
nents. 

• Objectives are clarified, when appropriate, 
by illustrative student work. 

Linkage 

• Each objective links with a program goal and 
the overall philosophy. 

• Each objective provides, or is coupled with, 
an assessment strategy. 

• Objectives evolve sequentially (articulate) 
from one grade level or course to the next. 

Breadth And Depth 

• There is at least one objective for each pro- 
gram goal. 

• Whenever possible, objectives describe 
higher-order or culminating student behav- 
iors. 

Effectiveness 

• Each objective is attainable by most students 
in that grade or course. 

• Each objective is realistic in terms of suffi- 
cient resources (time, equipment, etc.). 

• There is a manageable number of objectives. 
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FORM FOR EVALUATING OBJECTIVES 

The following work sheet can serve as a checklist and comment form for evaluating objectives. 

A. Accuracy 

□ i. Each objective describes observable student behaviors in assessable terms (task, condition, criteria) or is 

paired with an assessment strategy which provides the other components. 

Comments: 

□ 2. Objectives are clarified, when appropriate, by illustrative student work. 

Comments: 

B. Linkage 

□ 1. Each objective links with a program goal and the overall philosophy. 

Comments: 

□ 2. Each objective provides, or is coupled with, an assessment strategy. 

Comments: 

□ 3. Objectives evolve sequentially (articulate) from one grade level or course to the next. 

Comments: 

C. Breadth And Depth 

□ 1. There is at least one objective for each program goal. 

Comments: 

□2, Whenever possible, objectives describe higher-order or culminating student behaviors. 

Comments: 

D. Effectiveness 

□1. Each objective is attainable by most students in that grade or course. 

Comments: 

□2, Each objective is realistic in terms of sufficient resources (time, equipment, etc.). 

Comments: 



□ 



3. There is a manageable number of objectives. 
Comments: 
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SUGGESTED SEQUENCE FOR 
DEVELOPING OBJECTIVES 

Start With Grade 8 Objectives 

Beginning by developing objectives for Grade 8 is effec- 
tive in most arts programs because eighth grade typically 
is the end of the required portion of the curriculum, i.e., 
the end of the general or core sequence received by all 
students in each arts area. Clearly defining what stu- 
dents should know and be able to do by the time they 
complete the required program in each arts discipline 
enables curriculum teams to "anchor" that program, by 
focusing the direction of the objectives they develop for 
Grades K-8 and by providing a reliable base on which to 
develop objectives for electives in Grades 9-12. The fact 
that state and national standards have been developed 
for Grade 8 should be very helpful to districts that adopt 
this approach. 

Whenever possible, the entire department should 
be involved in reaching consensus on Grade 8 objectives. 
One common mistake in arts curriculum development is 
to allow each grade level (elementary, middle and high 
school) or each strand (such as general, vocal and instru- 
mental music) to meet separately to develop objectives 
for their areas, then try to patch the results together. 
Curriculum produced tluough such a process inevitably 
ends up resembling the proverbial "horse designed by 
committee," lacking coherence and sequence. All mem- 
bers of an arts department should take ownership of their 
Grade 8 objectives and, preferably, the Grades 4 and 12 
objectives as well. Sharing authorship of the curriculum 
increases the likelihood that teachers also will share a 
sense of ownership. 

One effective strategy for focusing Grade 8 ob- 
jectives, the "Big Three," is discussed on page 183. This 
strategy is a variation of the 'l)ackward design" approach 
advocated by several contemporary curriculum theorists. 

Next, Write Grade 4 Objectives 

Once objectives have been developed for Grade 8, it is 
helpful next to "split the difference" between the begin- 
ning of the program in kindergarten and the objectives 
for Grade 8 by developing objectives for Grade 4. State 
and national standards also exist for Grade 4 and, there- 
fore, provide a useful reference when developing objec- 
tives for this grade level. 

Again, it is desirable to involve the entire depart- 
ment in reaching consensus on the Grade 4 objectives. 
Teachers of elementary school have an obvious interest 
in the objectives at tWs level, and teachers of middle 
school should be interested in determining the types and 
level of learning for students who will be feeding into 
their courses. 



Some districts may choose to deviate from this 
approach due to factors such as structure of their build- 
ings. For example, if they have a middle school which 
houses Grades 6-8, they may choose to develop Grade 5 
objectives next, because they may want to establish cul- 
minating objectives for their elementary program. 

Then Write Objectives For The 
Remainder Of The Curriculum 

Once the Grades 8 and 4 objectives have been developed 
as "anchor points," it is much easier to develop the re- 
mainder of the curriculum. It is still desirable to involve 
the entire department in reviewing and revising drafts, 
but once the Grades 4 and 8 objectives have been clari- 
fied it is possible to divide into subcommittees to draft 
the rest of the guide, using full-group meetings to dis- 
cuss the drafts and provide input. 

There are other effective approaches to continu- 
ing the curriculum development process after the Grades 
4 and 8 objectives and assessments have been developed. 

• The classic approach is to develop grade-to- 
grade objectives for all of the other grades 
(K-3, 5-7 and 9-12) and course objectives for 
elective sequences, e.g., band. 

• In a unit-based approach, the approach vi- 
sual arts programs often use, curriculum 
teams first develop a number of units de- 
signed to lead toward mastery of the Grade 
4 and 8 objectives, then assign them to ap- 
propriate grade levels [see North Haven and 
Farmington art curriculum excerpts in Ap- 
pendices G-2 and G-3, respectively]. In this 
approach, once the "anchor" Grades 4 and 8 
objectives are established, other grade-to- 
grade objectives are determined by the grade 
level to which particular units are assigned. 

• Another approach combines the above. The 
curriculum team first develops objectives for 
each grade and course, then designs at least 
one common unit either for each grade level 
(see Middletown art unit in Appendix G-1), 
or for selected key grade levels, such as 
Grades 4 and 8. This approach provides an 
opportunity for comprehensive (siunmary) 
assessment either at each grade level, or at 
key grade levels, by using student work from 
the common units. 

Regardless of the approach used, it is essential 
that the curriculum clearly define what should be learned 
in each grade or course. 
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HOW TO DEVELOP AND ORGANIZE OBJECTIVES 

Building Objectives And Assessment 
Based On Standards 

The state and national arts standards are not designed to 
serve as curriculum objectives. They do, however, pro- 
vide the basis for writing objectives. Local curriculum 
teams should use the standards as a reference, but then 
must make the standards more specific and select the 
content that students should master. 

By design, Connecticut's arts standards do not 
dictate the content of instruction. That is, they do not 
specify certain artists or art works (repertoire or litera- 
ture) that must be studied or performed. (Districts seek- 
ing guidelines for the selection of content can refer the 
section titled Choosing Content or Literature on page 185.) 
The standards also allow latitude in the media students 
should study. The visual arts standards, for example, do 
not suggest that all students study oil painting or lino- 
leum block printing. Nor do the standards require a par- 
ticular pedagogy. In each discipline the standards can be 
taught using a variety of instructional methods. Such 
decisions have deliberately been left to local curriculum 
teams, based on the needs and priorities of their schools 
and their own expertise. 

The Connecticut arts standards also are written 
to allow considerable flexibility in the ways that students 
can demonstrate mastery of content. For example, stan- 
dards in each of the disciplines call for students to evalu- 
ate works of art, but teachers might assess their students' 
mastery of these standards by asking them to write or 
speak critiques of others' work, or to use scoring scales to 
evaluate their own work. Local districts are free to de- 
velop appropriate criteria for assessing their students' 
mastery of the curriculum. 

Districts that use the standards as the basis for their 
curriculum objectives, therefore, will make local decisions 
about content, teaching methodology, the means of as- 
sessment and the criteria for evaluating student work. 



Establishing Levels Of Expectation 

Objectives should be realistic, based on the level of the 
students and the resources that will be provided. A cul- 
minating course or grade objective must be attainable by 
a significant majority of the students. The level of achieve- 
ment called for in the objectives must be attainable, given 
the resources - such as instructional time, facilities and 
equipment - provided by the district. 

One challenge to arts curriculum writers is the 
impossibility of describing many artistic behaviors ad- 
equately in words. Some artistic understandings, such 
as the ability to analyze the historical context or form of 
artistic works, can be expressed verbally. However, the 



arts exist precisely because the world cannot be fully cap- 
tured in words; the corollary is that it is impossible for 
words to adequately capture the arts. 

A key component of setting and clarifying com- 
mon standards or levels of expectation in the arts is, 
therefore, to collect samples of student work - includ- 
ing created art work and performances, as well as more 
traditional products such as written papers - which il- 
lustrate those levels of expectation. The collection, se- 
lection and discussion of student work is one of the most 
important steps in the curriculum development, stan- 
dard-setting and professional development processes. 

The most obvious sources of student work are 
assessment tasks. For example, if a dance teacher had her 
or his students complete a unit which required them to 
write about a particular dance style they had viewed in a 
video, and create a dance in that same style, then the stu- 
dents' written work and videotape of their dances could 
be collected. This process is discussed further in the sec- 
tion titled Assessing Student Learning on page 184 and in 
the assessment article in Chapter 5: Issues. One example 
of how an assessment task can be presented in a complete 
curriculum guide may be found in a unit from the 
Middletown \^sual Arts Guide [see Appendix G-1]. Indi- 
vidual units, complete with scored student work, may be 
found at the website www.CTcurriculum.org 



Providing Flexibility 

Objectives should not prescribe everything a teacher does 
in the classroom but, rather, should delineate the core of 
expected learning while still providing individual teach- 
ers with the flexibility to pursue special interests or op- 
portunities that emerge as their classes progress. For ex- 
ample, the visual arts curriculum may not call for stu- 
dents to work in a particular medium, but if that medium 
is their teacher's specialty, students might derive special 
benefit from such work. Similarly, if there is a student (or 
parent of a student) in the class who possesses a special 
talent or cultural background, the wise teacher uses it as 
a springboard for sharing and learning in the entire class 
or grade. One useful rule of thumb is that curriculum 
objectives should dictate about 70-80 percent of what oc- 
curs in classrooms. In districts that provide inadequate 
instructional time (see recommendations on pages 147 and 
148), however, a larger percentage of that time will neces- 
sarily be required to achieve curriculum objectives. 

To the extent possible, objectives should be de- 
signed to establish expectations for student learning while 
still allowing teachers the latitude to use a variety of in- 
structional techniques and methodologies. It is impor- 
tant for teachers to be able to bring their individual skills 
and knowledge bases to their classrooms. There should 
be general agreement, however, on key aspects of meth- 
odology that must be consistently sequenced through 
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multiple levels of the program, such as the rhythm and 
tonal syllable systems used in music classrooms. 

Determining The Number Of Objectives 

There is no fixed rule to determine the correct number of 
objectives for a grade or course, but there are important 
practical considerations to bear in mind. Objectives must 
be specific enough to provide direction for day-to-day 
instruction and assessment, but few enough to be attain- 
able and to be meaningfully grasped by teachers. It is 
unreasonable, for example, to expect students in an el- 
ementary dance class which meets only twice weekly, for 
a maximum of 72 class sessions per year, to master 100 
culminating grade level objectives. Similarly, it is unrea- 
sonable to expect teachers to monitor, much less teach, so 
many objectives. Breaking student learning into too many 
discrete components also tends to trivialize the learning 
described, by obscuring the larger goals. 

One approach is to write objectives by system- 
atically building them on specific standards, departmen- 
tal goals or artistic processes. For example, a curriculum 
team might choose to write one objective for each Con- 
necticut performance standard at each grade level [see 
South Windsor music curriculum framework for Grade 
7 in Appendix F-1], or it might organize its objectives 
around the three artistic processes [see Grade 4 excerpt 
from Simsbury music guide in Appendix F-2]. Teachers 
can pull the objectives together into a coherent package 
by developing units of instruction, individual lesson plans 
and summary assessments that address multiple objec- 
tives. 

Another approach which is particularly useful 
for district curriculum teams that find themselves 
tempted to generate too many objectives is sometimes 
referred to as the "Big Three." A curriculum team using 
this approach might begin by asking each teacher to an- 
swer the question: "If you could ask students to carry 
out three tasks which would demonstrate that they had 
mastered the core of what you wanted them to learn as 
the result of their required sequence of study in your sub- 
ject (usually K-8), what would those tasks be?" The tasks 
can be complex, requiring the students to synthesize what 
they have learned, and can take place over time, such as 
over the course of a multilesson unit. 

In a sense, the "Big Three" approach begins by 
asking teachers to describe their culniinating projects or 
assessments. Then, as teachers describe the qualities they 
would look for in the work that students would submit 
on those projects or assessments, they end up describing 
their objectives in observable terms. This approach tends 
to yield fewer, yet "richer" or more complex objectives, 
expressed in the form of "culminating" activities that call 
for students to synthesize and apply their learning. The 
approach helps curriculum writers avoid the mistake of 



listing numerous objectives describing discrete, small- 
scale behaviors. 

Once "core" learning has been identified through 
the "Big Three" process, curriculum team members 
should cross-check their work against guidelines such as 
the Connecticut standards to ensure that they are pro- 
viding adequate breadth (scope) over time, perhaps by 
listing sequential skills and content in a scope and se- 
quence chart (see section titled Developing a Scope and 
Sequence on page 184). 

Organizing Objectives 

One of the challenges that faces every curriculum devel- 
opment team is designing an organizational scheme for 
presenting objectives on paper. There is no single, ideal 
solution to this problem because curriculum is a multidi- 
mensional phenomenon that cannot be fit neatly on the 
two-dimensional surface of printed paper. Districts must, 
therefore, identify the format which seems most useful. 

There are many ways of organizing objectives. 
The ultimate choice will depend on: 

• the way the team chooses to organize its pro- 
gram, such as by grade levels, strands or 
units (see discussion of common organiza- 
tional schemes, below); 

• the additional components it chooses to list 
with the objectives, such as suggested mate- 
rials and other resources, and assessment and 
instructional strategies; and 

• the ways the guide will be used (as a day-to- 
day teaching reference, for developing inter- 
disciplinary units, etc.). 

Regardless of how objectives are orgamzed, they 
must progress sequentially over time, from one grade 
level or course to the next. During the writing process, 
and preferably in the final guide, it is helpful, therefore, 
to align the objectives so that it is possible to see how 
they progress from one level to the next. A horizontal 
layout, such as that used for the standards on page 127, 
can be useful for this purpose. Some district curriculum 
teams create large wall displays or use continuous rolls 
of butcher paper to chart this "articulation" or sequence. 

Among the most common organizational 
schemes are the following: 

• a grade-by-grade structure, the single most 
common approach, which organizes objec- 
tives by grade level or, in electives, by course 
or sequence of courses. 

• organization by units, which groups objec- 
tives by main topics or by sustained projects 
which occur during a particular grade level 
or course; and 
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• organization by strand or goal, which places 
all of the objectives for a specific topic or goal 
in a sequential order. Sudi an organizational 
scheme helps teachers sequence classroom 
instruction within the strand or goal. It is 
also a useful format for curriculum writers, 
so they can ensure that objectives progress 
sequentially over time. 

These approaches often are used in combination. 
For example, most curriculums are organized by grade 
or course; within those grades, objectives often are 
grouped by each strand or goal that they address. This 
organizational approach is more difficult when districts 
write comprehensive objectives - i.e., objectives that re- 
quire students to synthesize a broader range of learning 
- because such objectives tend to address multiple goals. 
In such cases, some curriculum teams find it helpful to 
organize their objectives by units within each grade or 
course. In the unit approach, objectives sometimes take 
the form of comprehensive descriptions of the qualities 
desired in students' culminating projects for each unit. 

Developing A Scope And Sequence 

Educators use the term scope and sequence in two very dif- 
ferent ways. The term is most commonly used to refer to 
the entire breadth and content of a district's grade-to- 
grade objectives in a particular subject area, which can 
be a lengthy document. Other educators use the term 
"scope and sequence" to refer to a concise, usually one- 
or two-page overview of how the objectives and/ or con- 
tent of a program evolve over time, often presented in 
chart form. 

Some districts begin the process of writing ob- 
jectives by using state and national standards to anchor 
their expectations for Grades 4, 8 and 12, then move im- 
mediately to developing a content scope and sequence. 
Such a chart does not list grade-to-grade objectives but, 
rather, helps curriculum writers ensure that they are cov- 
ering important concepts, media, artists and other aspects 
of content. They then flesh out the rest of the program by 
developing objectives and other materials for each course 
and grade. An excerpt from a detailed scope and se- 
quence developed in this manner by the Simsbury Vi- 
sual Arts Etepartment can be found in Appendix E-1. This 
chart, which the district referred to as a "curriculum ma- 
trix," outlines the content studied at each grade level; the 
elements of design, references (including particular art- 
ists), media skills and principles of design that are to be 
addressed; and the titles of the units of study through 
which they can be taught. In a sense, this is a more de- 
tailed version of the art content chart, excerpted from 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
documents, which is reprinted in Appendix 1-4. 



The briefer, "overview" type of scope and se- 
quence is useful in communicating with parents and other 
members of the community about what students should 
learn at each grade level. Teachers sometimes find that a 
concise scope and sequence also helps them step back 
from the details of the curriculum and see the "big pic- 
ture," because they must not ordy help their students 
master the objectives for a particular grade or course but 
also must reinforce prior learning and lay the foundation 
for future learning. Arts teachers who typically teach stu- 
dents at more than one grade level can refer to the con- 
cise scope and sequence to remind themselves of what 
students in a particular grade should have mastered in 
earlier classes as well as what they should be preparing 
students to learn in future classes. An example of a one- 
page "overview" type of scope of sequence developed 
by the Hamden Drama /Theatre Department may be 
found in Appendix E-2. 

Assessing Student Learning 

The appropriate approach to assessment depends not only 
on the purpose for which the assessment occurs, but also 
the conditions under which the assessment occurs. 

There are three common strategies for building 
assessment into curriculum. 

• The criteria and strategies for assessment can 
be built into the objectives by writing each 
objective in such a way that it describes an 
observable task, a context (condition) for as- 
sessment, and criteria for evaluating student 
success on the task. (For a work sheet to fa- 
cilitate this approach, including illustrative 
examples, see Appendix H: Turning A Stan- 
dard Into Objectives And Assessment.) 

• One or more separate assessment strategies 
can be provided for each objective. In the 
written document these are often presented 
in a row or column format, with each assess- 
ment listed next to the objective it is designed 
to assess. In such an approach the objectives 
often are general in nature, similar to stan- 
dards, relying on the assessments to provide 
specificity. [For examples of this approach 
see the excerpts from the Simsbury music 
curriculum in Appendix F-2 and the 
Hamden theatre guide in Appendbc F-3.) 

• Assessment can be organized by unit. Dis- 
tricts that use this approach design each cur- 
riculum unit so that it addresses multiple 
objectives over a series of lessons. Each unit 
outlined in the guide provides assessment 
strategies, including scoring criteria and ru- 
brics for key products of that unit. [For two 
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examples of this approach see the 
Middletown and North Haven visual arts 
units presented in appendices G-2 and G-3, 
respectively.] 

A fourth, less common, assessment strategy is to 
administer either published or locally developed "stan- 
dardized'' tests departmentwide, either to all students in 
certain grades or to a randomly selected sample of stu- 
dents. This approach can be combined with any of the 
three approaches outlined above. Published tests exist 
for some important aspects of music learning, such as the 
ability to associate music notation with what is heard, 
but there are no truly comprehensive test batteries avail- 
able for any of the arts. This is due, in part, to the fact 
that any comprehensive assessment of arts learning must 
ask students to perform and create, which are processes 
that do not lend themselves to pencil-and-paper testing. 
[For an example of a districtwide sununary assessment, 
see the example developed by the Farmington Visual Arts 
Department in Appendix G-3.] 

Student assessment and standard setting go hand . 
in hand, because - as mentioned in the section titled Es- 
tablishing Levels of Expectation on page 182 - the best 
way to clarify a standard is to select student work that 
exemplifies the type and level of work expected on that 
standard, and the best way to collect student work is to 
have students complete assessment tasks linked to those 
standards. This is another reason why assessment is an 
essential part of any curriculum guide. 

In some cases, a performance standard will pro- 
vide language that will help the local curriculum team 
develop assessment criteria. For example. Grade 12 mu- 
sic performance standard l.a. asks that students "sing 
with expression and technical accuracy/' Clearly, the evalu- 
ation of high school students' singing should be based, at 
least in part, on the dimensions of expressiveness and 
technique. Other performance standards, however, leave 
the development of evaluation criteria entirely to local 
decision makers. The most effective way to develop as- 
sessment criteria, and to set levels of expectation in rela- 
tion to those criteria, is to collect and discuss student work. 

A more thorough discussion of issues, strategies 
and references for arts assessment may be found in Chap- 
ter 5: Issues. Illustrative examples of assessment strate- 
gies and scoring scales or rubrics may be found in Ap- 
pendix G, and also at the www.CTcurriculum.org website 

Choosing Content Or Literature 

The Connecticut standards are written to avoid dictating 
content or literature, but local districts must make deci- 
sions about content to write clear objectives and to en- 
sure that all students achieve a common core of knowl- 
edge and understanding. Just as local language arts cur- 
riculum development teams choose particular literature 



that all students will read, local arts curriculum teams 
should make choices about which "core" artists and art 
works (literature or repertoire) their students will study 
and perform. 

The process of selecting content is challenging, 
because it requires teachers to choose a relatively small, 
representative sample from a very wide range of attrac- 
tive possibilities. Given the massive number of artists, 
cultures, artistic styles and genres, and other consider- 
ations that must be taken into account, the amount of a 
field not covered always exceeds that which is included, 
and individual faculty members often have to yield on 
their preferred choices so their department can reach gen- 
eral agreement. Such agreement is necessary so that 
teachers in upper-grade courses can count on students 
having learned certain core concepts, information and 
skills in lower-grade classes. Only when teachers can 
count on students having mastered a common founda- 
tion of learning can they plan instruction that moves those 
students forward. Agreement also is necessary so the 
school district can purchase and provide all teachers and 
students with copies of the art works selected, such as 
visual art images, music recordings, scripts, videos and 
films. 

Curriculum developers should apply several cri- 
teria when selecting art works for study. 

• The primary consideration in selecting art 
worl« for study should be whether study- 
ing that work will help students master the ob- 
jectives outlined in the curriculum. Through 
studying and/or performing each work, stu- 
dents should develop understandings or 
skills that the local school district has identi- 
fied as being important. 

• Teachers should select works for study that 
are of the highest possible artistic quality. Stu- 
dents must experience, research, describe, 
analyze, discuss, critique and perform artis- 
tic literature that provides them with mod- 
els of excellence. Clearly defining in words 
what constitutes artistic quality is a difficult 
task, but expert artist /teachers will recognize 
and select well-crafted, expressive artistic 
work. 

• Works selected for study or performance 
must be developmentally appropriate. The de- 
velopmental appropriateness of artistic lit- 
erature is determined not only by its techm- 
cal demands, such as the level of skill re- 
quired to perform it, but also by the matu- 
rity of understanding it demands. Perfor- 
mance requires technique, and different 
works require different levels of techmcal 
proficiency. Attempting to perform works 
that place excessive technical demands on 
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students prevents them from devoting time 
to developing and expressing an interpreta- 
tion. Works for performance should be se- 
lected that stretch, but do not exceed, the stu- 
dents' technical and intellectual capabilities. 
Works studied also must fall within the stu- 
dents' level of cognitive and emotional de- 
velopment. For example, a particular slow 
and lyrical piece of music might be well 
within the technical grasp of an ensemble of 
middle school students, but because of their 
ages the students might lack the maturity to 
fully appreciate the work's expressive poten- 
tial and bring to it life in performance. A 
work of theatre might include dialogue that 
is well within high school students' vocabu- 
laries, but deal with issues for which they 
lack necessary life experiences. Intellectual 
demands also should be taken into account 
when choosing artistic literature. 

The collective body of works studied should 
provide sufficient depth in at least one or two 
"core"' styles in which students can develop 
expertise. Such expertise takes the form of a 
kind of personal "syntax" for the conventions 
of each style, and empowers the student to 
be freely expressive within those styles. The 
core styles also are those in which students 
will be best prepared to create new work, 
such as through improvisation or choreog- 
raphy. Because these styles constitute the 
core of the program, it is important to select 
them with care. For example, the focus of 
many American music programs is to help 
music students develop an aural syntax for 
Western art and folk music styles. Music pro- 
grams help students hear resting tones and 
detect melodic errors in major and minor to- 
nality, apply traditional Western rules of har- 
monization, maintain a steady beat within 
duple and triple meters, and assimilate other 
conventions of Western European music. 

It is important for students to experience a 
variety of styles of art, but insisting on cov- 
ering too wide a range of content in too little 
instructional time can lead to superficial ex- 
periences that trivialize learning and prevent 
depth. Once the core styles have been iden- 
tified, it is helpful to identify one or two con- 
trasting styles in which the students will de- 
velop secondary expertise. In other words, 
if - as is typically the case - the core of the 
curriculum focuses on a traditional Western 
style of art, then it is effective to select for 
extended study one or two other very differ- 
ent styles, including at least one non-West- 



ern style, that provide clear contrasts. Such 
contrasts enable students to make compari- 
sons and broaden their understanding of the 
arts discipline. 

When selecting contrasting styles for ex- 
tended study, as well as when selecting styles 
that will be introduced for shorter periods 
of time to provide breadth, arts curriculum 
teams should take into account the cultures 
and historical periods studied in other subjects, 
such as the social studies and language arts. 
By coordinating content across subject lines, 
teachers can deepen and broaden students' 
learnings in all subject areas. For example, 
the arts curriculum team may want give spe- 
cial attention to the music of Japan in Grade 
5 if the social studies curriculum for that 
grade also focuses on Japan. By consciously 
creating such parallels, curriculum teams 
make it possible for teachers in different dis- 
ciplines to plan together to enhcince learn- 
ing. There are, however, cases where the 
content of one subject does not match well 
with that of another. If, for example, students 
at Grade 5 could deal readily with key social 
studies issues relating to Japan, but were not 
developmentally ready for key musical con- 
cepts from that country, the music teacher 
might opt not to try to link the two curricu- 
lums. Teachers who plan coordinated units 
should ensure that the content in each sub- 
ject area is developmentally appropriate cmd 
helps students achieve the goals and objec- 
tives of each discipline. 

The interests and cultural heritage of the students 
also should be taken into account when se- 
lecting content. Students' interests play an 
important role in their attitudes toward con- 
tent, and in their willingness to elect second- 
ary classes. Most dance educators, for ex- 
ample, have decided that a modem dance 
focus is more appropriate for reaching a large 
public school student population than a clas- 
sical ballet focus. If a community has a large 
population of a particular ethnic or cultural 
heritage, the content should affirm and draw 
on that heritage. For example, an arts pro- 
gram in a community with a large Hispanic 
population should help students understand 
Hispaiuc art. Regardless of whether students 
identify with traditional forms of art from 
their ancestral homelands, studying that art 
can affirm their sense of pride and self-worth. 
The availability of appropriate resources is an 
important consideration when selecting con- 
tent. Once curriculum development teams 
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have developed a long list of possible con- 
tent choices, one consideration when narrow- 
ing that list should be whether quality learn- 
ing resources can be found. Because there is 
a shortage of commercially available ex- 
amples of dance on video and film, districts 
should try to include styles for which visual 
examples can be provided. Similarly, the fact 
that there is a dearth of music arranged for 
band and orchestra from many ethnic tradi- 
tions will limit the scope of instrumental 
music literature studied. 

Communities will differ in the choices of artists 
and repertoire their students study, based on decisions 
they make when applying these criteria. Individual teach- 
ers in a district also should be allowed to introduce fa- 
vorite artists and works beyond the core literature as time 
pennits and as dictated by student interests and needs. 
The bottom line in selecting core artists and literature is 
that choices should help students master the goals iden- 
tified in the curriculum guide. 

Sometimes issues will arise around arts content. 
Two common areas of controversy include religious con- 
tent, particularly around holidays, and censorship. These 
topics are discussed further in Chapter 5: Issues. (For 
examples of music repertoire lists, see the Grade 4 song 
literature in Appendix F-2 and the ensemble repertoire 
cycle in Appendix K.) 

School districts may find it useful to refer to ex- 
isting guidelines when selecting repertoire. The content 
tables in Appendix I, which are reprinted from the as- 
sessment specifications for the 1997 National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (N AEP) in the Arts, provide use- 
ful ways of organizing the content of an arts area to en- 
sure that teachers address an appropriate variety of im- 
portant age-appropriate concepts and literature. Districts 
are encouraged to use the NAEP schema as references 
during their own decision-making processes. 

Each NAEP table represents only one of several 
appropriate divisions of a discipline, however, so districts 
are encouraged to consider alternative ways of organiz- 
ing content. For example, the Farmington, Conn, visual 
arts faculty decided to organize content in three catego- 
ries: representational, abstract and nonobjective art. Each 
year students in that district study selected artists and 
art works from all three categories and apply the con- 
cepts learned by creating their own art work. (See ex- 
cerpt from the Farmington visual arts guide in Appendix 
G-3.) 

The dance guidelines for NAEP (Appendix I-l) 
organize the field into three general categories, incorpo- 
rating familiar dance styles, such as ballet and modem 
dance, in the category of Western theatrical dance. 



It should be noted that the music guidelines for 
NAEP (Appendix 1-2) were constructed to guide the over- 
all program, and may not be equally appropriate for each 
strand. For example, the wealth of available choral lit- 
erature from various cultures makes it possible for choirs 
to include a significant percentage of music outside the 
Western tradition; the relative dearth of such literature 
for band or orchestra will lead most instrumental teach- 
ers to place a greater emphasis on Western music. To 
provide their students with a broader perspective, instru- 
mental ensemble teachers will need to adopt strategies 
such as finding arrangements of non-Westem music, 
bringing in relevant non-Westem listening examples, and 
- when practical - forming special ensembles to perform 
varied types of music. (To address these issues, several 
local school boards have established policies regarding 
content (for an example, see South Windsor's policy in 
Appendix L.) 

Designers of the theatre portion of NAEP chose 
to divide the content of their field by identifying catego- 
ries of potential stimuli for theatrical work, including 
scripts for traditional "on-stage" theatre, traditional sto- 
ries, film and television, and miscellaneous other sources 
(see Appendix 1-3). 

The NAEP visual arts team chose to balcince dual 
criteria for content by providing guidelines for both the 
origins of work (geographic, cultural and historical) and 
the media and processes used (two- and three-dimen- 
sional, wet/ dry, traditional /high tech, etc.). 

Step 7: Identifying Necessary Resources 

Resources should be provided based on what students 
should learn, not vice versa. That is, conversations about 
curriculum should begin by identifying student needs, 
not by saying "you have this much instructional time, 
this schedule and these pieces of equipment, so go figure 
out what you can do." Once goals and objectives have 
been clarified, it is possible to identify those resources 
that would support optimal learning. 

Some curriculum teams choose to list recom- 
mended materials in a column next to objectives and cor- 
responding teaching strategies; others identify necessary 
materials, but list them in a separate section of the docu- 
ment. Many curriculum teeims choose to present in the 
introduction to their guide the assumptions about instruc- 
tional time and facilities on which they have based their 
student objectives. Some equipment needs are explicit 
in the objectives, such as when music objectives call for 
students to compose music on MIDI keyboards and elec- 
tronic synthesizers. Other equipment needs are implied, 
such as when art objectives call for students to learn to 
glaze pottery, thereby implying that students will have 
access to a kiln to fire the pottery. It is wise to make all 
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needs explicit by including a list of necessary resources 
in a local guide. 

Equipment and supply needs also derive from 
recommended assessment strategies. For example, pre-* 
serving student visual art work for portfolios requires 
either cameras and photographic film or the ability to 
digitize and store that work on computers. Preserving 
student musical performances requires audio equipment 
and storage media, such as cassette decks and tapes; pre- 
serving student dance and theatre performances requires 
video recorders, tape and film. For further information 
about resources necessary to support effective arts edu- 
cation programs refer to Chapter 3. 

Step 8: Developing A Medium-Range 
Implementation Plan 

When resources do not permit inunediate implementa- 
tion of the new or revised program, or when consider- 
able staff in-service training is needed before a program 
can be delivered, districts should create a plan for imple- 
menting the program in stages. 

When implementing a program over a period of 
time longer than one school year it is generally best to 
begin with the lower grades, gradually moving the new 
program up through the grades over a period of two or 
three years. When new technology or equipment must 
be purchased it is best to begin purchasing units of that 
equipment in year one to spread out expenses and allow 
faculty members the time to develop proficiency in their 
use. However, given the life expectancy of a curriculum, 
it is inappropriate to spread implementation over more 
than two or three years; otherwise, the district will find 
itself back at the point in the curriculum cycle when it 
needs to evaluate and revise the program before that pro- 
gram has been fully implemented. 

Staff development and supervision are critical 
components of every phase of the curriculum process. 



from vision making to design to implementation to revi- 
sion. Regardless of when necessary instructional time, 
materials and equipment are provided, the staff devel- 
opment and supervision components of program imple- 
mentation should continue throughout the life of the cur- 
riculum document. 

Step 9: Piloting And Refining The Guide 

Quality curriculum guides are living documents that 
evolve over time - in a sense, they are always in draft 
form. The process of revision is most intensive while a 
guide is actually being developed, as faculty members 
try out and refine ideas, but it continues long after a guide 
has been declared "finished" and presented to the local 
school board for approval. Effective teachers are always 
learning and growing and are, therefore, always experi- 
menting with their curriculums. 

Districts should pilot sections of a guide as they 
are being written. For example, when new content or 
skills are proposed for a particular course or grade, fac- 
ulty members should try teaching them to the appropri- 
ate age group to get a sense of what is possible. Simi- 
larly, new assessment strategies and materials should be 
piloted with children before being included in a guide. 
Regardless of the care curriculum teams apply when de- 
veloping the guide, however, flaws and potential refine- 
ments demanding revision will inevitably surface as it is 
implemented. 

Program improvement, including revision of the 
guide, should be an ongoing focus of district faculty meet- 
ings and in-service sessions. As student work is collected 
to illustrate the learning expectations set forth in the new 
guide and teachers learn to set higher standards for their 
classes, objectives and assessments in the guide should 
evolve. Faculty learning experiences, such as in-service 
workshops or summer courses, may reveal new devel- 
opments in the field or new technologies that spark a 
desire for change. 
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The purpose of this chapter is to raise some of the key 
issues that face school districts which seek to develop 
quality arts programs, and to provide suggestions and 
recommended references that may be of help in resolv- 
ing those issues. 

Arts Assessment 

Assessment plays an essential role in developing, main- 
taining and improving effective arts programs. Once 
teachers have developed a curriculum that establishes 
clear expectations for student learning (objectives or out- 
comes) by specifying what their students need to know 
and be able to do, they must assess how well students 
are learning, then strive to increase that learning by im- 
proving instruction. Assessment also enables schools to 
determine which types of teacher in-service activities are 
necessary, where additional resources may be needed and 
which changes may be appropriate in the curriculum. 

Effective arts teachers always have assessed their 
students, determining how weU individual students are 
progressing and adapting instruction to meet their needs. 
Such assessment, however, often has been sporadic rather 
than systematic, focusing only on a few areas of arts learn- 
ing rather than addressing the full scope of the curricu- 
lum. 

The three artistic processes - creating, perform- 
ing and responding - offer a useful framework for de- 
signing assessment that measures how weU students have 
mastered the Connecticut standards. In fact, the artistic 
process model was originally developed to provide a 
framework for the 1997 National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP) in the arts. Process-based assess- 
ments ask students to carry out the three processes and 
excunine how weU students can carry out each step of 
these processes. Because the student standards parallel 
the steps of the artistic processes, assessing student suc- 
cess on each step provides useful information about stu- 
dents' mastery of the standards. The performing arts - 
music, dance and theatre - use all three processes; visual 
art, which is not a performing art, uses only creating and 
responding. 

Students who are able to carry out the artistic 
processes demonstrate exactly the kind of independent 
thinking that is sought by advocates of authentic assess- 
ment. For example, a student who can independently 
create - in music, dance, visual art, script writing or play 
making - begins by generating alternative ideas, making 
initial drafts, evaluating or refining each revision and fi- 
nally presenting it to others. Determining whether stu- 
dents can apply this creative process should be a priority 
in any arts class. Assessment at all levels - national, state 
and local - should measure each student's capacity to 
independently carry out the three artistic processes. 



METHODS OF ASSESSMENT 

Educators in the arts always have gone beyond the 
boimds of traditional pencil-and-paper testing. In fact, 
the current interest in performance assessment in other 
disciplines is partially due to the effectiveness of such 
procedures in the performing arts. The performing arts 
have a history of using performance assessments, such 
as public competitions and auditions which replicate the 
real world of the arts, and use audience inclusion and 
live demonstrations. 

The visual arts have a tradition of assessment 
through portfolios. Portfolios traditionally have been 
used to gain entry into the professional art world and 
into advanced training institutions. More recently other 
disciplines, such as language arts and science, have in- 
troduced the portfolio process into their subject areas, cind 
the performing arts are developing their own portfolios 
on audio and videotape. 

The traditional focus on performance in the arts, 
however, often neglects the creative process cind students' 
broader critical understanding of the art form in its cul- 
tural and historical context. Connecticut's program goals 
and standards caU for a deeper and broader arts educa- 
tion, which must be reflected in its assessment systems. 
Arts educators must attempt to build assessments that 
authentically measure cind monitor student achievement 
in all aspects of learning. Assessment tasks should rep- 
resent, to the greatest extent possible, what takes place in 
art and dance studios, music and theatre rehearsal rooms, 
and arts classrooms across our state. To accomplish this, 
the tasks themselves should encompass a broad spectrum 
of practices: portfolio assessment, formative and 
summative assessment, peer and self-evaluation, and 
even traditional pendl-and-paper tests. A variety of prac- 
tices is more likely to address the varied learning styles 
of students, allowing aU to demonstrate what they have 
learned. 

What is most imperative is that arts educators 
identify and clearly articulate the criteria being used for 
assessment. Appropriately communicating the measures 
for success to both students and parents not only aUevi- 
ates confusion about grades, but also enables students to 
understand precisely where improvement is needed and 
exactly how it is to be achieved. 

Among the strategies required for such assess- 
ment are portfolio assessment, using both formative and 
summative assessment, introducing peer and self-evalua- 
tion, and capturing the creative process in music, dance 
and theatre classes on video and audiotape. This does 
not mean that traditional multiple-choice or other paper- 
and-pencil tests should be completely abandoned. Nor 
does it reduce the need for day-to-day evaluation that is 
embedded in instruction. What is needed in assessment 
is a more holistic process presenting an authentic artistic 
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experience - perhaps a series of integrated tasks that are 
linked. This assessment also should be enriched by the 
inclusion of different learning styles, thus ensuring that 
all students have an opportunity to demonstrate what 
they have learned. 

PREPARING ASSESSMENT 

When teachers are creating new assessment tasks and 
strategies to support their revised local curriculums they 
must be clear on two fundamental counts: 

• the reason for the assessment; and 

• the understandings and skills being assessed. 

The reason for doing assessment can be altered 
according to the targeted audience. The assessment might 
be to provide students with informal feedback in one- 
on-one or class discussion; for discussion at a faculty 
meeting; or for a formal report to parents and/ or school 
board members. The audience can radically affect the 
form of the assessment and the way in which the results 
are communicated. In every case it is essential that the 
learning objectives of the arts curriculums are described 
in sufficient detail so that they clarify the essential di- 
mensions or criteria for the assessment tasks. 

Assessment tasks should be designed to measure 
students' levels of mastery of the objectives outlined in 
the curriculum. For example, dance performance stan- 
dard Id at Grade 8 requires students to "transfer a rhyth- 
mic pattern from sound to movement." One task to as- 
sess student mastery of that standard would be to pro- 
vide the prompt of a rhythmic pattern beaten on a drum 
and ask the student to reproduce that rhythm in a step 
pattern. The essential dimension (or criterion) for assess- 
ment is the extent to which the student is able to transfer 
the rhythm accurately into his or her own step pattern. 
The result will not be a straightforward "yes" or "no", 
because students' levels of success are likely to vary on a 
continuous scale from very strong to very weak. The 
teacher's task is to distinguish in clear language between 
these different possible levels of response. Ideally, the 
teacher should review students' work and select examples 
that illustrate various levels of performance on the task, 
including the level that meets the expectations of the cur- 
riculum. Simply assigning a grade to a student's work 
without revealing the criteria for assessment is not help- 
ful to the students, their parents or other teachers. 

The dance example just cited is a relatively 
straightforward assessment task because the results are 



observable and measurable, but in some arts assessments, 
where interpretative responses are required, or where stu- 
dents' creative ideas are generated and developed, it is 
not as easy to identify such clear assessment criteria. For 
this reason some arts teachers have avoided the attempt 
to describe objective criteria for their arts assessments. 
But such a decision denies teacher and student the expe- 
rience of fully analyzing and imderstanding what learn- 
ing is taking place. Before embarking on an assessment 
task that requires a diverse range of responses from stu- 
dents, it is even more important for the teacher to explain 
very carefully to the students what he or she is looking 
for in the assessment process and which qualities of the 
finished work will be most valued in the evaluation. 

Teachers should use both formative and summative 
evaluation. Formative assessment takes place every time 
a choral teacher rehearses an ensemble, a dance teacher 
makes a correction in body placement, a theatre teacher 
adjusts a student's vocal projection, or a visual arts teacher 
advises a student in the middle of the art-making pro- 
cess. Through formative, ongoing evaluation and feed- 
back, teachers provide their students with frequent guid- 
ance and redirection. Summative assessment takes place 
at the end of a project or lesson when teachers need to 
know that the student has mastered the relevant knowl- 
edge and skill and can use them independently. 

As teachers embark on the process of creating 
new summative assessment strategies for their students, 
the following characteristics will ensure the validity and 
usefulness of the assessments. Assessment tasks should: 

• be mearungful, challenging, engaging and in- 
structional for all students; 

• be authentic, i.e., emphasize real-world ap- 
plications in real-world contexts (simulating 
what real artists do or what is applicable to 
daily life); 

• involve creating, performing and respond- 
ing to art works; 

• tap higher-level thinking and problem-solv- 
ing skills; 

• provide students with clear assessment cri- 
teria in advance of the assessment, prefer- 
ably illustrated by examples of acceptable 
and outstanding student work; 

• provide opportunities for critical review and 
revision; and 

• include opportunities for student self-evalu- 
ation. 
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COLLECTING INFORMATION 
ABOUT STUDENT LEARNING 

Msmy strategies are available to teachers for collecting 
information about student learning. The following is a 
partial list: 

Arts products, students journals, reac- 
tion letters/memos, research papers, 
group presentations, performances, peer 
evaluations, interview responses, self- 
evaluations, short or extended (essay) re- 
sponses. 

Observational, anecdotal records; audio 
performance records; students' work 
samples; video performance records; at- 
titude inventories; computer hardware 
and software; synthesizers. 

Examples of illustrative learning activities in 
which assessment strategies have been embedded may 
be found at the end of each discipline-specific section of 
Chapter 2 (2D, 2M, 2T and 2V). More fully elaborated 
assessment tasks, including scoring rubrics, may be found 
in Appendices G and H and at the website 
www.CTcurriculiim.org 

ASSESSMENT REFERENCES AND RESOURCES 

Student and Program Assessment 

Arts PROPEL Project. Contact: Drew Gitomer, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Rosedale Road, Trenton, NJ 
08541. Also: Harvard Project Zero, 326 Longfellow 
Hall, The Harvard Graduate School of Education, 13 
Appian Way, Cambridge, MA 02138. 

Council of Chief State School Officers. Arts Education 
Assessment Framexvork and Arts Education Assessment and 
Exercise Specifications for the 1997 National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP) in arts education. 
Washington, DC: National Assessment Governing 
Board (NAGB), 1994. (202)357-6941. Can also be or- 
dered or downloaded from NAGB website: http:/ / 
www.nagb.org/ 

Minnesota Arts Assessment Project. Samples of assess- 
ment tasks in all four arts disciplines can be down- 
loaded from site http://children.state.mn.us/grad/ 
gradhom.htm 

National Art Education Association. Opportunity-to-Learn 
Standards for Arts Education. Reston, VA: NAEA, 1995. 
(800) 299-8321. 



Pomperaug Regional School District 15. Performance-Based 
Learning and Assessment. Alexandria, VA: Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1996. 

Shuler, Scott C. "The Effects of the National Standards 
on Assessment (and Vice Versa)." In Aiming for Excel- 
lence: The Impact of the Standards Movement on Music 
Education. Reston, VA: MENC, 1996, 81-108. 

State Collaborative on Assessment and Student Stcindcirds 
in the Arts (SCASS/ Arts). Contact Frank Philip, 
CCSSO, One Massachusetts Ave., NW, Suite 700, Wash- 
ington, DC 20001-1431,(202)336-7046. 

Vermont Council on the Arts. Vermont Arts Assessment 
Project: Focusing on the Nature of Artistic Practice in Learn- 
ing. Montpelier, VT: VermontCouncilonthe Arts, 1995. 
[Available from Vermont Council on the Arts, 136 State 
Street, Drawer 33, Montpelier, VT 05633-6001, (802) 
828-3291.] 

Teacher Assessment 

Shuler, Scott. "Assessing Teacher Competence in the Arts 
- or — Should Mr. Holland Have Gotten the Gig?" In 
special focus issue on Teacher Assessment in the Arts 
of Arts Education Policy Review 98, no. 1 (September/ 
October 1996): 11-15. 



MUSIC 

Student Assessment 

Brophy, Timothy. Assessing the Child Musician. Chicago, 
IL: G.I.A. Publications, 2000. 

Davidson, Jermifer (ed.). Assessment in General Music. 
Video available for $10 from Linda Erkkila, Video Ser- 
vices, Oakland Schools, 2100 Pontiac Lake Road, 
Waterford, MI 48328, (313) 858-1985. 

Music Educators National Conference. Performance Stan- 
dards for Music: Strategies and Benchmarks for Assessing 
Progress Toward the National Standards, Grades PreK-12. 
Reston, VA: MENC, 1996, (800) 828-0229. 

NYSSMA. Assessment in Classroom Music. Westbury,NY: 
NYSSMA, 1997. [Available for $5 from NYSSMA, Of- 
fice of Executive Administrator, 2165 Seaford Ave., 
Seaford, NY 11783-2730, (516) 409-0200.] 

Shuler, Scott C. "The Effects of the National Standards 
on Assessment (and Vice Versa)." InjMmingfor Excel- 
lence: The Impact of the Standards Movement on Music 
Education. Reston, VA: MENC, 1996, pp. 81-108. 
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Shuler, Scott C. "Assessment in General Music: Trends 
and Innovations in Local, State and National Assess- 
ment." In Toward Tomorrow: New Visions for General 
Music. Reston, VA: MENC, 1995, pp. 51-66. 

Shuler, Scott C. and Connealy, Selena. "The Evolution of 
State Arts Assessment: From Sisyphus to Stone Soup." 
Arts Education Policy Review 100, no. 1 (September/ Oc- 
tober 1998): 12-19. 

Shuler, Scott C. "Assessment in General Music: An Over- 
view." In TfieOrj^TEcfio 28, no. 2 (Winter 1996): 10-12. 

Program Evaluation 

Lehman, Paul R "Curriculum and Program Evaluation." 
In Handbook of Research on Music Teaching and Learning, 
Richard Colwell, ed. Reston, VA: MENC, 1992, pp. 
281-294, (800) 828-0229. 

Music Educators National Conference. The School Music 
Program Evaluation (SMPE), rev. 1996. Reston, VA: 
MENC, (800) 828-0229. 

Teacher Assessment 

Educational Testing Service. The Praxis Series: Professional 
Assessments for Beginning Teachers. Princeton, NJ: Edu- 
cational Testing Service, (609) 921-9000. 

National Board for Professional Teaching Standards. 
26555 Evergreen Road, Suite 400, Southfield, MI 48076, 
(810) 351-4444. 

Collins, Irma. "Assessment and Evaluation in Music 
Teacher Education." In special focus issue on Teacher 
Assessment in the Arts of Arts Education Policy Review 
98, no. 1 (September /October 1996): 16-21. 

Shuler, Scott C. "The Impact of National Standards on 
the Preparation, In-Service Professional Development 
and Assessment of Music Teachers." In Arts Education 
Policy Revieu) 96, no. 3 (January /February 1995): 2-14, 
(800) 365-9753, x256. 

Taebel, Donald K. "The Evaluation of Music Teachers 
and Teaching." In Handbook of Research on Music Teach- 
ing and Learning, Richard Colwell, ed. Reston, VA: 
MENC, 1992, pp. 310-329, (800) 828-0229. 

THEATRE 

Teacher Assessment 

Salazar, Laura. "Act IV: Theatre Teacher Assessment and 
Evaluation." In special focus issue on Teacher Assess- 
ment in the Arts of Arts Education Policy Review 98, no. 
1 (September /October 1996): 27-31. 



VISUAL ARTS 

Student and Program Assessment 

Armstrong, Carmen. Designing Assessment in Art. Reston, 
VA: NAEA, 1994. 

Beattie, Donna Kay. Assessment in Art Education. Worces- 
ter, MA: Davis Publications, 1997. 

Wilson, Brent. "Arts Standards and Fragmentation: A 
Strategy for Holistic Assessment." In Arts Education 
Policy Review 98, no. 2 (November/ December 1997): 2- 
9. 

Teacher Assessment 

Educational Testing Service. The Praxis Series: Professional 
Assessments for Beginning Teachers. Princeton, NJ: Edu- 
cational Testing Service, (609) 921-9000. 

National Board for Professional Teaching Standards, 
26555 Evergreen Road, Suite 400, Southfield, MI 48076, 
(810) 351-4444. 

Peterson, Joan. "Assessing Art Teachers." In special fo- 
cus issue on Teacher Assessment in the Arts of Arts 
Education Policy Review 98, no. 1 (September/ October 
1996): 22-26. 

Restrictions On Content: 

Religious Art And Censorship 

The content of arts education can become controversial 

when members of the community believe that it is either 

too sacred or too profane. 

• In the former instance, some may contend 
that including art inspired by religious 
themes - such as Christian carols at 
Christmastime - constitutes inappropriate 
mingling of church and state, or religion and 
public education. In response to such con- 
cerns, arts educators often point out that a 
large percentage of the world's greatest art 
work is inspired by religious themes, includ- 
ing the majority of work from certain styles 
and cultures, so excluding that work would 
deny students access to important learning 
opportunities. 

• At the other extreme, some members of a 
community may feel that a particular piece 
of artwork students study or create - such as 
a play performed in theatre class, a dance 
choreographed by students or a painting cre- 
ated in the visual arts studio - is inappropri- 
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ate due to content they consider too mature 
or even obscene. Arts educators often re- 
spond by pointing out that it is the nature of 
the arts to challenge conventions, and that 
because art is a medium for individual ex- 
pression it is natural that students' personal 
works may explore themes about which they 
have strong feelings. 

Many school districts have chosen to develop 
official policies on religious content (see Appendix L), and 
some have developed guidelines for art content that is 
"appropriate" for display in school exhibits. For example, 
many schools exempt students whose religious beliefs are 
at odds with the text of a particular sacred choral work 
from singing that work. Schools typically allow the draw- 
ing of nudes as a necessary part of visual arts training at 
the high school level, but some choose to limit the kinds 
of paintings that may be displayed in exhibits on school 
property. When developing guidelines on these issues, 
districts may refer to the section in this chapter titled 
Dealing With Controversial Issues on pages 195 - 197. 
Regardless of whether there is a written districtwide 
policy, it is important that arts faculty members and ad- 
ministrators at the school level discuss and reach agree- 
ment on an approach to these issues. 

The following excerpts from the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference (MENC) 1986 publication en- 
titled Guidelines for Performances of School Music Groups 
may be useful when developing policies on religious art: 

Music teachers should be sensitive to the 
views of all cultures, religions and eth- 
nic groups when choosing music for 
study and performance. Music with a 
sacr^ text is acceptable as long as the 
goal is secular education, not religious 
endoctrination. 

Although the First Amendment of the 
United States Constitution ensures the 
separation of church and state, the use 
of sacred music by music educators is not 
in violation of the law when it meets the 
test of Chief Justice Warren E. Burger's 
three questions, raised in Lemon vs. 
Kurtzman (1971). These questions 
should be asked of each school-sanc- 
tioned observance, program or instruc- 
tional activity involving religious con- 
tent. 

1. What is the purpose of the ac- 
tivity? Is the purpose secular in 



nature, such as studying music 
of a particular composer's style 
or historical period? 

2. What is the primary effect of the 
activity? Is it the celebration of 
religion? Does the activity either 
enhance or mhibit religion? 

3. Does the activity involve an ex- 
cessive entanglement with the 
religion or religious group, or 
between the schools and the re- 
ligious organization? 

From Guidelines for Performances of School Music Groups. 

Music Educators National Conference (MENC), 
Reston, VA, 1986. Reprinted with permission. 

In addition to the above questions, the MENC 
booklet also suggests asking the following: "Is the music 
selected on the basis of its musical qualities and educa- 
tional value rather than its religious intent?" With only 
slight rewording, all of the above questions also are ap- 
plicable to other arts disciplines. 

Arts content should be relevant to the objectives 
of the curriculum and be both age appropriate and sensi- 
tive to individual beliefs. Educators should make rea- 
sonable efforts to accommodate community concerns, 
even when they are held by a minority, as long as such 
accommodations do not interfere with students' learn- 
ing. 

Appendix L contains a policy statement from the 
South Windsor, Conn., public schools on the use of reli- 
gious content in the arts and other disciplines. The fol- 
lowing additional resources also may prove useful to in- 
dividual educators and district policymakers as they con- 
sider their approach to religion in schools: 

• Jones, Rebecca. "December Dilemma: 
What's a school board to do come holiday 
time? An authority on religious liberty of- 
fers some answers." The American School 
Board Journal (December 1996): 26-28. 

• Religion in the Curriculum. 1987 Report of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development's (ASCD) Policy Panel on Re- 
ligion in the Curriculum- Stock no. 611-87052. 

• Religion in the Public School Curriculum and 
Religious Holidays in the Public Schools. Free 
brochures sponsored by consortia of religious 
and educational organizations. Available by 
contacting ASCD in Alexandria, VA at (703) 
549-9110. 
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The National Art Education Association offers the 
following guidance for art educators in its NAEA "Advi- 
sory on Censorship and the Arts;" 

Freedom of expression is guaranteed by 
the Constitution. This freedom of expres- 
sion includes both verbal expression - 
speech and writing - and nonverbal ex- 
pression, which includes the "language" 
of the various arts. 

Free communication is essential to the 
preservation of a free society and a cre- 
ative culture. Now, as always in our his- 
tory, art works - literature, theatre, paint- 
ing, sculpture, music and dance - are 
among our most effective instruments of 
freedom. They are powerful mear\s for 
making available ideas, feelings, social 
growth, the envisioning of new possibili- 
ties for humankind, solutions to prob- 
lems and the improvement of human life. 

On the other hand, suppression of ideas 
and of artistic expression leads to con- 
formity, the limiting of diversity of ex- 
pression to a narrow range of "accept- 
able" forms, and the stifling of freedom. 

As art educators in a free society, we con- 
firm the following: 

• Freedom of expression in the arts 
must be preserved. 

• The individual has the right to ac- 
cept or reject any work of art for him- 
self or herself personally, but does 
not have the right to suppress those 
works of art to which he or she may 
object, or those artists with whom he 
or she does not agree. The free indi- 
vidual and the free society do not 
need a censor to tell what should be 
acceptable or unacceptable, and 
should not tolerate such censorship. 

All censorship is contrary to demo- 
cratic principles. 

• It is the duty of the art educator to 
confront students with a diversity of 
art experiences and to enable stu- 
dents to think critically. The art edu- 
cator need not like or endorse all 
images, ideologies and artists he or 
she makes available to students, but 
should allow the individual student 
to choose from among widely con- 



flicting images, opinions and ideolo- 
gies. While some works of art may 
indeed be banal and trivial, and 
some works may be repugnant and 
unacceptable to some individuals, 
the art educator should insist upon 
the right of every individual to freely 
express and create in his or her own 
way and to experience, accept or re- 
ject any particular work of art. 
o The art educator should impress 
upon students the vital importance 
of freedom of expression as a basic 
premise in the free democratic soci- 
ety and urge students to guard 
against any efforts to limit or curtail 
that freedom. 

From Censorship and the Arts. 

Adopted by the Board of Directors 
of the National Art Education Association (NAEA), 
Reston, VA, September 1991. 

Reprinted with permission. 



Additional Reference 

American Alliance for Theatre and Education and Speech 
Communication Association (1991). "Freedom of Ar- 
tistic Expression in Educational Theatre." The Dratnu 
Theatre Teacher 5, no. 3. 



Dealing With Controversial Issues 

The following policy statement, "Controversial Issues " 
was adopted by the Connecticut State Board of Educa- 
tion on October 4, 1978. 

Learning to deal with controversial is- 
sues is one of the basic competencies all 
students should acquire. Controversial 
issues are those problems, subjects or 
questions about which there are sigmfi- 
cant differences of opinion based for the 
most part on the differences in the val- 
ues people bring to the appraisal of the 
facts of the issue. 



Controversy is inherent in the demo- 
cratic way of life. The study and discus- 
sion of controversial issues is essential 
to the education for citizenship in a free 
society. Students can become informed 
individuals only through the process of 
examining evidence, facts and differing 
viewpoints, by exercising freedom of 
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thought and moral choice, and by mak- 
ing responsible decisions. The perpetu- 
ation of the fundamental principles of 
our society requires the guarantee that 
there be opportunity for students to read, 
to gather information, to speak and to 
hear alternative viewpoints, and to reach 
honest judgments according to their in- 
dividual ability. 

In order for students to learn these com- 
petencies, teachers must be free to help 
students to identify and evaluate rel- 
evant information, to learn the tech- 
niques of critical analysis, and to make 
independent judgments. They must re- 
inforce the student's right to present and 
support their conclusions before persons 
who have opposing points of view. 
Teachers should also endeavor to de- 
velop a flexibility of viewpoint in stu- 
dents so that they are able to recognize 
the need for continuous and objective re- 
examination of issues in the light of 
changing conditions in society and as 
new and significant evidence becomes 
available to support a change in point of 
view. Further, teachers should direct the 
attention of learners, at the appropriate 
levels of maturity, to significant issues 
and promote a lively exchange of ideas 
about them. Although teachers have the 
right to express their own viewpoints 
and opinions, they do not have the right 
to indoctrinate students with their per- 
sonal views. 

It is recommended that all Connecticut 
boards of education develop and dis- 
seminate a written policy which sup- 
ports the concept of teaching about con- 
troversial issues and resists pressures 
and charges by special interest groups 
seeking to impose only one side of an 
issue upon the schools. 

The following policy statement, ''Academic Freedom 
and Public Education," was adopted by the Connecti- 
cut iState Board of Education on September 9, 1981. 

Academic freedom is the freedom to 
teach and to learn. In defending the free- 
dom to teach and to learn, we affirm the 
democratic process itself. American pub- 
lic education is the source of much that 
is essential to our democratic heritage. 



No other single institution has so signifi- 
cantly sustained our national diversity, 
nor helped voice our shared hopes for 
an open and tolerant society. Academic 
freedom is among the strengths of 
American public education. Attempts to 
deny the freedom to teach and to learn 
are, therefore, incompatible with the 
goals of excellence and equity in the life 
of our public schools. 

With freedom comes responsibility. With 
rights come obligations. Accordingly, 
academic freedom in our public schools 
is subject to certain limitations. There- 
fore, the State Board of Education affirms 
that: 

Academic freedom in our public schools 
is properly defined within the context of 
law and the constraints of mutual respect 
among individuals. Public schools rep- 
resent a public trust. They exist to pre- 
pare our children to become partners in 
a society of self-governing citizens. 
Therefore, access to ideas and opportu- 
nities to consider the broad range of 
questions and experiences which consti- 
tute the proper preparation for a life of 
responsible citizenship must not be de- 
fined by the interests of any single view- 
point. Teachers, school administrators, 
librarians and school media specialists 
must be free to select instructional and 
research materials appropriate to the 
maturity level of their students. This 
freedom is itself subject to the reasonable 
restrictions mandated by law to school 
officials and administrators. At the same 
time, local school officials must demon- 
strate substantial or legitimate public 
interest in order to justify censorship or 
other proposed restrictions upon teach- 
ing and learning. Similarly, local boards 
of education cannot establish criteria for 
the selection of library books based solely 
on the personal, social or political beliefs 
of school board members. While stu- 
dents must be free to voice their opin- 
ions in the context of a free inquiry after 
truth and respect for their fellow stu- 
dents and school personnel, student ex- 
pression which threatens to interfere sub- 
stantially with the school's fimction is not 
warranted by academic freedom. Stu- 
dents must be mindful that their rights 
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are neither absolute nor unlimited. Part 
of responsible citizenship is coming to 
accept the consequences of the freedoms 
to which one is entitled by law and tra- 
dition. Similarly; parents have the right 
to affect their own children's education, 
but this right must be balanced against 
the right other parents' children have to 
a suitable range of educational experi- 
ences. Throughout, the tenets of aca- 
demic freedom seek to encourage a spirit 
of reasoned community participation in 
the life and practices of our public 
schools. 

Since teaching and learning are among 
the missions of our public schools, the 
State Board of Education affirms the dis- 
tinction between teaching and indoctri- 
nation. Schools should teach students 
how to think, not what to think. To study 
an idea is not necessarily to endorse an 
idea. Public school classrooms are fo- 
rums for inquiry, not arenas for the pro- 
mulgation of particular viewpoints. 
While communities have the right to ex- 
ercise supervision over their own public 
school practices and programs, their par- 
ticipation in the educational life of their 
schools should respect the constitutional 
and intellectual ri^ts guaranteed school 
personnel and students by American law 
and tradition. 

Accordingly, the State Board of Educa- 
tion, in order to encourage improved 
educational practices, recommends that 
local school boards adopt policies and 
procedures to receive, review and take 
action upon requests that question pub- 
lic school practices and programs. Com- 
munity members should be encouraged, 
and made aware of their right, to voice 
their opinions about school practices and 
programs in an appropriate administra- 
tive form. The State Board of Education 
further recommends that local school 
boards take steps to encourage informed 
community participation in the shared 
work of sustaining and improving our 
public schools. 

Finally, the State Board of Education af- 
firms that community members and 
school personnel should acknowledge 
together that the purpose of public edu- 



cation is the pursuit of knowledge and 
the preparation of our children for re- 
sponsible citizenship in a society that 
respects differences and shared freedom. 

The following references provide excellent information 
about presenting art and imagery that deals with con- 
troversial issues: 

Barrett, T. Criticizing Art: Understanding the Contempo- 
rary. Mountain View, CA: Mayfield, 1994. 

Barrett, T. "Principles for Interpreting Art." Art Educa- 
tion 47, no. 5 (1994): 8-13, 



Education Vs. Entertainment 

One source of common confusion about the role and na- 
ture of arts education in schools stems from the fact that, 
in the world outside the school, the arts often serve to en- 
tertain. This causes some to erroneously view arts classes 
as purely recreational, or to assume that students can re- 
ceive an arts education through simple exposure to per- 
formances or exhibits. That would be analogous to as- 
suming that students can learn to read through simple 
exposure to books or by visiting libraries. Artistic expe- 
riences such as concert attendance or residencies have 
value, but they cannot substitute for an arts education. 
For students to learn to create, perform and respond to 
the arts they need substantive, well-planned, sequential 
instruction over time. 

The following will serve as a concise summary 
of the differences between arts entertainment, exposure, 
enrichment and education. 

HOW TO TELL THE DIFFERENCE: 

ARTS ENTERTAINMENT VS. ARTS EDUCATION 

Arts Entertainment: Casual experience with any art form! 

media already known 

(Example: listening to Top 40 
music in the car while taking a 
date to the school d«mce.) 

Arts Exposure: ** One-shot** event that provides a new 

experience with the arts 
(Example: an artist visit to a school 
without prior study, follow-up or 
corvnection with the school's arts 
curriculum.) 

Arts Enrichment: Individual arts experience designed to 

reinforce or enliven aspects of the se- 
quential curriculum 
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(Example: a school field trip to a 
museum or concert after students 
are prepared by studying the art 
works to be experienced, the art- 
ists or composers who created the 
works, and their time period or 
style) 

Arts Education: Carefully designed sequence of learn- 

ing experiences which, continued over 
time, enable students to master the 
broad body of skills and understand- 
ings of an arts discipline 
(Example: following a sequential 
curriculum over a period of years, 
thereby learning to create, perform 
and respond to a wide variety of 
art works from an arts discipline.) 

From a 1994 statement issued by the National Arts 
Education Association (NAEA), Reston, VA. 
Adapted and reprinted with permission. 

As discussed in Chapter 4, the artistic repertoire/ 
literature children study and the instructional activities 
they experience should be of educational and aesthetic 
value, either assisting students to master the objectives 
of the local curriculum or providing them with additional 
depth or breadth of learning relevant to the broader goals 
of the school. The recreational value of arts study does 
not lie in entertainment, but in the satisfaction that comes 
from creating, performing and responding to the finest 
possible art work. 

Similarly, performances and exhibits by students 
should serve primarily to enhance their education, rather 
than to entertain themselves or their audiences. Although 
an important part of the educational experience for stu- 
dents is to engage them in designing and carrying out 
presentations of their work that appeal to the public, such 
presentations should be means to educational ends rather 
than ends in themselves. Guidelines for student perfor- 
mances and exhibits are elaborated further in the section 
of this chapter titled Performances, Exhibits and Compe- 
titions (see page 200). 

Accessing Community Arts Resources 

Connecticut is a state rich in arts resources. Virtually 
every community boasts some combination of artists, arts 
organizations, museums, concert halls, community en- 
sembles, arts guilds and other cultural opportunities. 
These resources provide a wealth of options for schools 
in bringing arts experiences to students or students to 
the arts. 



Community arts resources can serve a number 
of important roles, such as: 

• enriching the school arts curriculum (e.g., 
students might deepen their understandings 
or skills in an art form they are studying by 
working with a resident visual artist whose 
specialty is different from that of the art 
teacher in the school); 

• providing exposure to underrepresented arts 
disciplines for students in schools that may 
lack quality programs in that area (e.g., stu- 
dents who attend schools in which dance is 
taught primarily by integration into music 
and physical education classes would ben- 
efit from opporhmities to work with expert 
dancers from a local dance company); and 

• enriching the school curriculum in non-arts 
areas. The arts offer many connections to 
other areas of the school program. For ex- 
ample, the arts play an integral role in his- 
tory and culture, dance is a major strand of 
physical education, theatre is a major strand 
of language arts, and communicating about 
the arts - such as when writing critical re- 
views of arts exhibits and performances - 
offers rich opportunities for language arts 
experiences. 

Community arts resources have the greatest im- 
pact on student learning when: 

• their use is jointly planned by school and 
community arts personnel (Effective arts ex- 
periences generally are linked to the school 
curriculum by clarifying the learning that 
will occur, and often by identifying the stan- 
dards that will be addressed. Artists in ef- 
fective programs develop an understanding 
of the students' educational levels and are 
assisted in preparing experiences appropri- 
ate for the students. This is best achieved by 
involving the students' teachers, particularly 
their arts teachers, in the planning process.); 

• students are prepared in advance for the arts 
experience; and 

• school personnel and/or artists provide fol- 
low-up after the experience, during which 
students deepen and apply what they 
learned. 

As suggested by program goal 9, students should 
be encouraged to become involved in commumty arts 
activities and should learn where they can find venues to 
see and hear the arts that fall within their personal areas 
of interest. 
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Additional Resources 

School districts interested in making effective use of 
Connecticut's community arts and cultural resources are 
encouraged to consult the following websites and orga- 
nizations: 

Connecticut Commission on the Arts 

755 Main Street, One Financial Plaza 

Hartford, CT 06103 

Phone: (860) 566-4770 

Fax: (860) 566-6462 

http://www.ctarts.org 

The commission offers support for arts in educa- 
tion initiatives through several granting programs for 
nonprofit organizations: Organization Challenge Grants, 
Arts Partnerships for Stronger Communities and Arts 
Presentation Grants. The Commission's H.O.T. Schools 
Program, active in 24 Connecticut school districts, trans- 
forms school culture by integrating the arts into core cur- 
riculum subjects to better develop students' Higher Or- 
der Thinking skills. 

The commission's website includes links created 
to help educators, students, parents, artists, community 
organizers, library users and others access information 
about arts education programs offered by Connecticut 
cultural organizations. A joint project of the Connecticut 
State Department of Education and the Connecticut Com- 
mission on the Arts, this site provides a searchable data- 
base that allows users to find arts programs that suit their 
particular needs. It also provides links to cultural organi- 
zations' websites and access to other arts and education 
sites of regional and national interest. 

Connecticut Humanities Council 
955 South Main Street 
Middletown, CT 06457 
Phone: 860-685-2260 
Fax: 860-704-0429 
http://www.cthum.org 

An independent, publicly supported foundation 
established in 1973 as a state program of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, the council awards 
grants to nonprofit organizations, educational institutions 
or community groups for projects in the humanities. The 
grant categories include public policy, public humanities 
and educationally oriented humaruties projects, planning 
grants and minigrants. The council also administers the 
Cormecticut Heritage Development Fund. 



Publications 

Minnesota Alliance for Arts Education. The Minnesota 
Comprehensive Arts Planning Program: A Guide to Plan- 
ning and Implementing Arts Education. Minneapolis, MN: 
Minnesota Alliance for Arts Education, 1991. [5701 
Normandale Road, Suite 244, Minneapolis, MN 55424, 
612-920-9002] 

Remer, Jane. Beyond Enrichment: Building Effective Arts 
Partnerships with Schools and Your Community. New York: 
American Council for the Arts, 1996. 



Equity Issues In The Arts 

Socioeconomic factors present the most obvious and 
troublesome equity issues in arts education. Schools in 
less affluent communities tend to offer less access to arts 
instruction and fewer choices of extracurricular arts ac- 
tivities. Students from less affluent families tend to have 
less access to arts learning opportunities outside school, 
such as private lessons or group instruction, and to arts 
exhibits and performances. Their families are less likely 
to be able to provide band or orchestra instruments, and 
transportation from after-school activities and school 
events. Schools should be sensitive to these issues, by 
endeavoring to provide students who have fewer re- 
sources with full access to school arts courses and activi- 
ties. 

Gender issues play a role in arts education. As 
in many other disciplines, artistically gifted males have 
received greater support cind attention throughout his- 
tory. Schools, therefore, need to make a special effort to 
include the study of female artists and their work in the 
curriculum. 

Students often develop stereotypical attitudes 
toward arts activities, such as: 

• boys do not sing or dance; and 

• girls play woodwind and stringed instru- 
ments; boys play brass and percussion instru- 
ments. 

Students of both sexes are victims of such gen- 
der stereotyping, which tends to narrow their choices and 
exclude them from potentially beneficial activities. Edu- 
cators and other school personnel should collaborate to 
break down stereotypes and encourage participation by 
all students. 
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Resources 

Collins, Georgia and Sandell, R. (eds.). Gender Issues in 
Art Education: Content, Context and Strategies. Reston, 
VA: National Art Education Association, 1996. 

Greene, Michael. "Equity and Access Through Arts Edu- 
cation." In Perspectives on Education Reform: Arts Edu- 
cation as Catalyst. Santa Monica, CA: Getty Center for 
Education in the Arts, 1993. ISBN: 0-89236-296-0. 

Performances, Exhibits And Competitions 

Performances and exhibits of student artwork play im- 
portant roles in well-balanced arts programs. Students 
need an opportunity to share the results of their work 
with their peers, parents and community, both because 
the prospect of sharing their work motivates students to 
achieve at higher levels and because the process of pre- 
senting artistic work is, in itself, of educational value. A 
reasonable number of carefully prepared performances 
and exhibits, which often must occur outside the school 
day to enable interested audience members to attend, 
comprise an important part of the curricular arts program. 

Performances and exhibits provide opportunities 
for arts teachers to demonstrate broader outcomes of their 
instructional programs, outcomes which extend beyond 
performance skills. Students can demonstrate their un- 
derstanding of the arts, for example, by preparing the 
program notes for a performance or the interpretive com- 
mentary displayed at an art exhibit. As part of the per- 
formance or exhibit students can demonstrate the learn- 
ing process they went through to prepare the work, such 
as by presenting an "informance" - a combination per- 
formance and demonstration lesson - or by demonstrat- 
ing specific technical processes used in creating the types 
of visual art that are on display. 

Competition has long played a role in the arts 
and in arts education. Students and school organizations 
enter a wide variety of artistic competitions, from audi- 
tioning for All State ensembles at the high school and 
middle school levels to entering drama competitions, and 
from competing in marching band invitational tourna- 
ments to submitting individual portfolios in hope of be- 
ing selected for visual arts exhibits. When designed with 
educational considerations in mind, a competition can 
motivate students to strive for higher levels of perfor- 
mance, provide individuals and groups with construc- 
tive feedback about their work from experts other than 
their regular teachers, and offer recognition for outstand- 
ing achievement to deserving students. Poorly designed 
competitions, on the other hand, can be destructive, dis- 
torting curriculums, pitting students and schools against 
each other, and offering rewards only to the winners. 

Arts teachers should base their decisions about 
entering competitions, and about presenting perfor- 



mances and exhibits, on the educational value they offer 
students. Competitions should provide educational value 
for all participants, regardless of whether they win or lose. 
The task(s) students complete to prepare for competitions, 
performances and exhibits should be educationally 
worthwhile. They should certainly not detract from the 
overall instructional program, such as by taking an inor- 
dinate amount of instructional time in relation to the value 
derived or by narrowing the focus of instruction to mere 
preparation for the event. Instead, they should strengthen 
students' mastery of the broad curriculum. Education- 
ally valid competitions publish the criteria for evaluat- 
ing entries in advance, and provide all participants with 
helpful, expert feedback about their work that extends 
beyond winning or losing. Regardless of their levels of 
success, students should emerge from the competitions 
feeling that participation was worthwhile. 

The Student Activities Board of Control of the 
Connecticut Association of Schools (CAS) reviews and 
approves competitions and other activities involving K- 
12 students in all of Connecticut's public schools and 
many of its nonpublic schools. CAS Ccin be contacted at 
(203) 250-1111. 

The National Art Education Association, Music 
Educators National Conference and American Alliance 
for Theatre and Education have published recommended 
guidelines for competitions, performances and exhibits. 

Resources 

American AUiance for Theatre and Education. Adjudica- 
tion. New Orleans, LA: Anchorage Press, 1988. 

Bass, Kelly et al. The Educationally Interpretive Exhibition: 
Rethinking the Display of Student Art. Reston, VA: 
NAEA, 1997. 

Music Educators National Conference. Guidelines for Per- 
formances of School Music Groups: Expectations and Limi- 
tations. Reston, VA: MENC, 1986. 



Copyright Laws 

Copyright issues are common in arts education. The need 
to perform and study work created by others requires 
arts educators to use a variety of copyrighted work. Fi- 
nancial pressures often tempt arts educators to cut cor- 
ners, such as by making illegal use of photocopied music 
or play scripts. Such practices set a bad example for stu- 
dents and place the teacher and school in danger of crimi- 
nal prosecution and lawsuits. Unauthorized use also is 
counterproductive from an artistic standpoint, because 
it undermines the livelihood and viability of artists and 
publishers of educational materials. 

School districts should provide adequate budgets 
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so that teachers can acquire necessary materials legally 
and adhere to copyright laws. These laws currently are 
under revision to address developments such as digital 
copying and the Internet. Any teacher can, however, eas- 
ily find sources of up-to-date information and clear ad- 
vice about the appropriate use of copyrighted materials. 

Resources 

World Wide Web site that focuses on the acceptable use 
of materials obtained via the Internet: 
http: / / netizen.uoregon.edu/ 

The United States Copyright Office website provides ac- 
cess to a broad range of information about copyrights, 
both U.S. and international, including the complete 
text of the U.S. copyright laws: 
http://www.loc.gov/copyright/ 

Copyright information on MIDI (music) technology: 
http://www.midi.org/ 

Each of the professional arts education associations also 
can provide printed information about copyright 
specific to their discipline. 

The Arts In Early Childhood 

The arts play an essential role in early childhood pro- 
grams. Children in their earliest years of life possess ex- 
ceptional talents and receptivity to the arts and these di- 
minish rapidly if not developed.' Because preschool and 
primary children learn best through a variety of senses, 
the arts also develop students' learning capacities. Qual- 
ity preschool and primary programs are invariably rich 
with arts learning and activities. 

"A developmentally appropriate curriculum is 
one that meets the needs of children within the class 
grouping.... The developmentally appropriate curricu- 
lum offers an integrated approach to education, address- 
ing children's physical, emotional, social and cognitive 
development."^ I^velopmentally appropriate preschool 
programs incorporate the arts into daily activities, mak- 
ing arts learning hands-on and playful. Learning activi- 
ties for young cMldren should be concrete, real and mean- 
ingful to the lives and the needs of children.^ 

Although the arts can and should be used as a 
powerful tool for the broader development of children, 
the arts also should be taught for their own sake. Unfor- 
tunately, many early childhood programs have concen- 
trated on using arts experiences - such as the exploration 
of a variety of art media and singing - solely as a vehicle 
for teaching non-arts content.^ There is a substantial and 
growing body of research literature that identifies age- 
appropriate, content-specific strategies for developing 



young children's artistic abilities. Preschools and other 
early childhood programs should involve arts educators 
in designing and, to the extent possible, in delivering arts 
curriculums to young children within a developmentally 
appropriate context. 

National standards for early childhood music 
learning are available in the MENC publication The School 
Music Program: A New Vision.^ Recommended resources 
for programs at the early childhood level in all of the arts 
are outlined in the NAEA publication Opportunih/-to-Leam 
Standards for Arts Education.^ 

There is a substantial number of helpful articles 
and other publications available on the topic of quality 
early childhood education in the arts. An excellent way 
to begin to find such resources is to contact the profes- 
sional arts education associations. 

OTHER RESOURCES 

General Reference Websites 

National Association for the Education of Young 
Children: www.america-tomorrow.com/naeyc/ 
eyly/eymenu.htm 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary and Early Child- 
hood Education (EECE): ericps.ed.uiuc.edu/ 

National Parent Information Network: 
ericps.ed.uiuc.edu/ npin/ 

National Parent-Teacher Association: www.pta.org 

Association for Childhood Education International 
(ACEI): www.udel.edu/bateman/ acei/ 

Coalition for America's Children: 
www.kidscampaigns.org 



' Gordon, Edwin E. Learning Sequences in Music: Skill, Content and Pah 
terns. Chicago: G.I.A. Publications, Inc., 1993, p. 3. 

2 Colbert, C. ''Developmentally Appropriate Practice in Early Art Edu- 
cation." In C. M. Thompson (Ed.), The Visual Arts and Early Childhood 
Learning. Reston, VA: NAEA, 1995, 35-39. 

^ Biber, B. Early Education and Psychological Developoment. New Ha- 
ven, CT: Yale University Press, 1984. 

* Spodek, B. "Selecting Activities in the Arts for Early Childhood Educa^ 
tion." Arts Education Policy Review 94, no. 6 (1993): 11-17. 

5 Music Educators National Conference. The School Music Program: A 
New Vision (The K-12 Natiottal Standards, PreK Standards, and What They 
Mean to Music Educators). Reston, VA: MENC, 1994. 

^ Consortium of National Arts Education Associations. Opportunity- 
to-Leam Standards for Arts Education. Reston, VA: NAEA, 1995. 
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All Of The Arts 

Connecticut State Department of Education. A Guide to 
Program Development for Kindergarten: Part 11. Hartford, 
CT: Connecticut State Department of Education, 1988, 
3-28. 

Music 

Andress, Barbara (ed.). Promising Practices: 
Prekindergarten Music Education. Res ton, VA: MENC, 
1989. 

Boswell, Jacquelyn (ed.). The Young Child and Music: Con- 
temporary Principles in Child Development and Music Edu- 
cation. Proceedings of the Music in Early Childhood 
Conference. Reston, VA: MENC, 1987. 

Gordon, Edwin E. Learning Sequences in Music: Skill, Con- 
tent & Patterns. Chicago: G.I.A. Publications, Inc, 1993. 

Theatre 

Brown, Victoria. "Drama As An Integral Part of the Early ' 
Childhood Curriculum," Design for Arts in Education 
(July/August, 1990): 26-33. 

Fox, Mem. Teaching Drama to Young Children. Portsmouth, 
NH: Heinemann, 1987. 

Kelnor, Lenore Blank. A Guide for Using Creative Drama in 
the Classroom. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1993. 

McCaslin, Nellie. Creative Drama in the Classroom, 4th 
ed. New York: Longman, Inc., 1984. 

Salsbury, Barbara. Theatre Arts in the Elementary Class- 
room. New Orleans, LA: Anchorage Press, 1996. ISBN: 
0-87602-034-1. 

Way, Brian. Developmental Drama. England: Longman 
Group Ltd, 1986. ISBN: 391-00296-1. 

Wills, Barbara S. Theatre Arts in the Elementary Classroom, 
Kindergarten Through Grade Three. 2nd ed. New Or- 
leans, LA: Anchorage Press, 1996. 

Visual Arts 

Colbert, C. and Taunton, M. Discover Art: Kindergarten. 
Worcester, MA: Davis Publications, 1990. 

Herberholz, B. and Hanson, L. Early Childhood Art (4th 
ed.). Dubuque, lA: Wm. C. Brown, 1990. 



Parsons, M. How We Understand Art: A Cognitive Devel- 
opmental Account of Aesthetic Experience. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1987. 

Spodek, B. "Selecting Activities in the Arts for Early 
Childhood Education." Arts Education Policy Review si, 
no. 6 (1993): 11-17. 

Thompson, C. M. fhe Visual Arts and Early Childhood 
Learning. Reston, VA: NAEA, 1995. 

Arts For Special Needs Students: (Special 
Education, Inclusion, Arts Therapy) 

Every Connecticut public school student should receive 
an arts education, including students with special needs. 
According to the State Board of Education's Policy State- 
ment on Arts Education (see Appendix B): 

A quality arts education should... be an 
integral part of the core curriculum for 
all Connecticut students, including those 
at every age and grade level, living in 
every type of community, and receiving 
every form of schooling - public and 
private, comprehensive and vocational, 
standard and special education. The K- 
12 arts education program should enable 
students to achieve the arts goals eind 
standards outlined in the Connecticut's 
Common Core of Learning and 
Connecticut's Guide to K-12 Program De- 
velopment in the Arts. 

The Law 

According to federal Public Law 105-17, also known as 
IDEA, students who are identified as needing special 
education are to receive a "free and appropriate educa- 
tion in the "le^ast-restrictive environment" (LRE) through 
age 21. Section 300.550 (b) (1) of IDEA defines LRE as 
"...to the maximum extent appropriate, children with 
disabilities ... are educated with children who are 
nondisabled." The law states that "in selecting the least 
restrictive environment, consideration is given to any 
potential harmful effect on the child or on the quality of 
services which he or she needs" [Federal Register, 
300.552(d)]. 

The LRE provision does not mandate that all chil- 
dren with disabilities be educated in the regular class- 
room. In fact. Section 300.551 (b) (1) states that: Each 
public agency shall ensure that a continuum of altema- 
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tive placements is available to meet the needs of children 
with disabilities." 

Each student's least-restrictive educational envi- 
ronment is determined by the local school's planning and 
placement team when preparing the child's Individual- 
ized Education Plan (lEP). IDEA requires that the fol- 
lowing persons be involved in this process: parents/ 
guardians, at least one of the child's regular education 
teachers, at least one special education teacher of the child, 
an individual who can interpret the instructional impli- 
cations of the evaluation results, an individual qualified 
to supervise special education instruction (usually the 
school administrator or designee), and the child (if pos- 
sible). Connecticut law requires that a pupil personnel 
professional also be in attendance. 

The Arts Educator. Arts educators who teach 
children with disabilities should take part in the place- 
ment and lEP review process in their schools. If an arts 
teacher is not available to attend these meetings, the 
student's case manager should ensure that the arts teacher 
forwards to the planning and placement team input on 
classroom/ curricular expectations, participation require- 
ments, student potential, student progress and recom- 
mendations for continuing arts services. 

Appropriate Placements. There are several ap- 
propriate placements for children with disabilities in 
school arts programs, depending on each child's least 
restrictive environment (LRE). These include: 

♦ general education arts class without an as- 
signed teacher's aide; 

general education arts class with an assigned 
aide; 

♦ general education arts class supplemented 
by self-contained arts class; 

• self-contained* arts class; and 

• individualized or small-group arts instruc- 
tion. 

General Education** Classes. Children with dis- 
abilities often are placed in a general education arts class. 
However, automatically assigning all students to general 
education arts classes is inconsistent with IDEA. Section 
300.550 (b) (2) of IDEA states; "special classes ... or other 
removal of children with disabilities from the regular 
educational environment occurs only if the nature or se- 
verity of the disability is such that education in regular 
classes with the use of supplementary aids and services 
cannot be achieved satisfactorily." The school's planning 
and placement team will determine the nature and ex- 
tent of supplementary services needed in order to enable 
the student to be successful in the general education arts 
class. These supplementary aids and services may in- 
clude a classroom aide, adaptive materials and equip- 
ment, and consultation and/or classroom behavior plans. 
Aides should be provided when needed. 



The Music Educators National Conference includes 
the following among its guidelines for mainstreaming in 
The School Music Program: Descriptions and Standards 
(1990): 

• music educators are involved in music place- 
ment decisions; 

• placement does not result in classes exceed- 
ing standard class size; 

• placement does not result in a disproportion- 
ate number of [students with disabilities] in 
any class; and 

• music teachers working with [students with 
disabilities] have convenient access to trained 
professionals in special needs. 

Additional guidelines suggested by the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers (1980) include the following: 

• transitional periods be used to prepare stu- 
dents or help them adjust to new placements; 
and 

• teachers be provided with regularly sched- 
uled released time for consulting with sup- 
port personnel in special education. 

Other Educational Settings. The school's plan- 
ning and placement team is authorized to assess each 
student's ability to be successful in the general education 
arts class and determine the appropriate setting for arts 
instruction. If the team so determines, students in a self- 
contained special education class may be taught together. 
Good practice dictates that the self-contained special edu- 
cation arts class should have no more students than the 
self-contained special education general class. Similarly, 
when classroom aides are available in the self-contained 
special education general class, they should also be avail- 
able in the arts class. The overriding goal is quality edu- 
cation for children with disabilities in all curricular ar- 
eas. Again, the intent of LRE is that the use of supple- 
mentary aids and services be provided in order to enable 
each student to be successful in the general education arts 
class. 

Arts goals for students with disabilities may be 
combined with non-arts goals from each student s lER 
Therefore, each student may achieve arts goals at a slower 
rate while increasing his or her own developmental abili- 
ties through the arts. Arts educators may need to signifi- 
cantly adapt methods and materials for success with chil- 
dren with disabilities whether they are in a self-contained 



*A "self-contained'' class is one that consists entirely of students with 
special needs. 

"general education" arts class is one in which special needs chil- 
dren receive instniction alongside other children. This approach some- 
times is referred to as "inclusion" or "mainstreaming." 
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arts class or a general educjation arts class (see Charts A 
and B on pages 205 and 206 for suggestions). MENC 
(1990) and other organizations recommend that all arts 
educators working with self-contained or "inclusion" 
classes receive formal training in meeting the needs of 
diverse learners. 

Arts Therapy Services. In contrast to arts teachers 
who are trained to help students achieve artistic outcomes, 
arts therapists are trained to use the arts to help students 
achieve non-artistic outcomes. Dance, drama, music and 
art therapists, therefore, can provide services that are 
important for some special needs students. In arts therapy 
the elements and activities of the arts are used to bring 
about student growth in the following areas: socializa- 
tion, communication, cognition, motor skills and emo- 
tional well-being. Self-contained arts classes might be 
taught by a certified arts educator or by a board-certified 
arts therapist, a professional who has had formal train- 
ing in the provision of services to persons with disabili- 
ties and has been certified by the national board. An arts 
therapist also must hold appropriate teacher certification 
to deliver arts education, as required by statute. School 
districts requiring less than a full-time position may hire 
an arts therapist on a contractual (hourly) basis to pro- 
vide services at schools and to home-bound special edu- 
cation students. The arts therapist also may hinction as a 
consultant to arts educators teaching children with dis- 
abilities. 

When children with disabilities are referred for 
arts therapy services by educators, peirents or support staff 
members, the arts therapist assesses each student indi- 
vidually and recommends placement (individual or small 
group) and goals to be included on the lEP to the place- 
ment or lEP review team. Finalized goals are determined 
with the PPT and are included on the lEP The arts thera- 
pist is responsible for progress updates and recommen- 
dations for each annual review. The frequency of arts 
therapy sessions and total weekly time provided should 
be based on the individual student's needs. Arts therapy 
services are eligible for special education funding as "re- 
lated services". 

Local-Level Implementation. School districts in 
Connecticut have created several mechanisms to resolve 
and discuss special education issues. In small districts, 
arts teachers often communicate directly with the special 
education director or through the building principal; in 
larger systems, the responsibility may belong to the art 
or music department chairperson, the curriculum coor- 
dinator, or another central office supervisor. It is recom- 
mended that arts educators request that the director of 
special education or other appropriate administrator in- 
volve them in the placement and review process for chil- 
dren with disabilities in the following ways: 

1. The arts educator is notified when a student 
has been identified for potential special edu- 



cation placement, and input on the student's 
performance in the arts setting is requested. 

2. The arts educator is invited to attend the 
planning and placement team meeting (or 
lEP review team meeting) to present relevant 
information. If unable to attend, the arts 
educator should submit the same informa- 
tion in writing to a designated team mem- 
ber, usually the case manager. 

Arts educators can become more aware of chil- 
dren with special needs who are placed in arts classes by 
reading the lEP in each student's file, by consulting with 
special education personnel and by participating in ap- 
propriate professional development services. There are 
also many resource materials, persons and organizations 
listed on pages 207-211. In addition, the following adap- 
tations for the general education arts class may be help- 
ful: 

• Continue to provide for a variety of learning 
styles; a multisensory approach provides 
something for each child. 

• Instruct classroom elides in how you would 
like them to fimction; they should be work- 
ing to foster student independence. 

• Use a buddy system or table system. 

• Make sure the first contact with the child is 
positive. 

• Use a concept approach instead of a specific 
activity focus, and make more options open 
and available to all students- 

• Avoid power struggles; don' t draw attention 
to small infractions, but immediately handle 
big problems. 

• Notice good things about the child and pro- 
vide encouragement; try not to call attention 
to negative behaviors. 

References 
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CHART A 



Categories Of Responses To Music Experiences 



Responses 


Activities 


Sing 


Play 


Move 


Listen 


Sensory 


Provide tactile 
stimulation to vocal 
mechanisms 


Develop eye-hand 
coordination 
Provide tactile stimu- 
lation to the hands 
Develop auditory 
skills, (i.e., discrimina- 
tion, awareness, etc.) 


Provide tactile 
stimulation to feet, 
legs, arms, etc. 
Provide kinesthetic 
feedback (sense of 
movement) 

Develop equilibrium 


Develop auditory 
skills, (e.g., sound or 
no sound, focusing, 
figure-ground, etc.) 
Increase localization, 
discrimination. 


Gross Motor 


Increase vital capacity 
(e.g., lung capacity, 
heart rate, etc.) 
Develop and use 
correct posture 


Use large-muscle 
groups such as arms 
and legs 
Stabilize body 
position to play 
instruments 


Increase motor 
planning skills, such 
as how to move 
around objects, how to 
get from one place to 
another 
Develop motor 
milestones, (e.g., 
balance, ambulation) 


Localize source of 
sound with head and 
body 

Stabilize body 
position to attend to 
sounds 


Fine Motor 


Develop lip and 
tongue movement 
Use speech sounds, 
practice articulation 


Develop use of hands 
and fingers 
Develop grasp and 
release skills 
Develop eye-hand 
coordination 


Develop one-handed 
skills 

Develop two-handed 
skills 

Develop use of fingers 
separately and in 
grasping 




Cognitive 


I>evelop memory and 
recall 

E>evelop verbal 
language 
Develop skills in 
labeling, sequencing 


Follow directions 
Increase imitation of 
appropriate model 
Develop sequencing 
and memory skills 
Develop and use 
auditory skills 


Follow directions 
Develop motor 
planning, orientation 
to space and objects 
Develop sense of 
direction 


Develop figure- 
ground discrimination 
Increase interpretive 
skills 

Develop concept 
formation, abstract 
thought 


Communication 


Develop expressive 
language 
Exercise speech 
mechanisms 
Provide verbal and 
nonverbal outlets of 
expression 


Improve nonverbal 
corrununication 
Practice using 
receptive and expres- 
sive skills 


Increase appropnate 
self-expression 
Demonstrate changes 
in direction, tempo, 
style, volume 


Follow directions 
Derive personal 
interpretation of 
music 

Develop leisure skills 


Social 


Develop leisure skills 
Provide acceptable 
means of expression 
Develop impulse 
control 

Develop peer interac- 
tion and cooperation 


Develop impulse 
control 

Improve self-esteem 
Develop group skills 
(e.g., taking turns, 
maintaining indi- 
vidual response in 
group) 

Provide acceptable 
means of expression 


Develop peer interac- 
tion 

Increase group skills 
Provide for acceptable 
means of expression 


Reinforce appropriate 
behaviors 
Develop ability to 
follow directions 
Develop impulse 
control 



From A Guide to Curriculum Planning in Music. 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, Madison, WI, 1990. 

Reprinted with permission. 
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CHART B 



Non-Music Goal and Objective 


Music Goal and Objective 


Sound discrimination: Student will 
respond to types of sound 


Volume: Loud /Soft 
Chiration: Long/Short, Fast/Slow 
Pitch: High/Low, Up/Down, Step/Skip 
Timbre: Instruments /Voices 


Visual Sequencing: Student will 
retain order of event 


Musical form: Verses /Refrain 


Verbalization: Student will use 
language to express thoughts 
or ideas 


Singing, Call and response 
Creating new words to old songs 


Laterality: Student will demonstrate 
unilateral, bilateral, alternating and 
and mid-line crossover movements 


Playing xylophones, piano, rhythm 
instruments 

Hand patschen patterns 


Number Sets: Student will group 
number sets to form a whole 


Note Values: Beats in a Measure 


Categorization: Student will be able 
to group by common characteristics 


Instrument Families: Strings, Wood- 
winds, etc. 

Styles of Music; Rock, Jazz, etc. 


Self-Concept /Ego Development: 
Student will participate enthusias- 
tically and contribute ideas and 
evaluations 


Performs solo or in a group 
Leads when asked 

Composes and or choreographs new 
material 



From "Mxisic For Everyone." Arts with 
Special Needs Students: Value, Place 
And Promise, by Bonnie Burnside, 1990. 
Reprinted with permission from 
Accessible Arts, Inc., Kansas City, KS. 
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E'Mail News 

Music-Therapy-ENews is an electronic monthly newslet- 
ter providing the latest information about music therapy 
membership and professional issues, and research and 
development. The ENews is available by free subscrip- 
tion to anyone. To subscribe to Music-Therapy-ENews, 
send e-mail to majordomo@namt.com 

The subject doesn't matter, but the text of the 
message should only say "subscribe Music-Therapy- 
ENews <Your First Name> <Your Last Name>". 

RESOURCES 

(Coded: Mainstreamed, S-C= Self-Contained Classes, 

r= Therapy) 

Art Educators of Iowa, ed. "Art Education for Students 
with Disabilities." Art Educators of Iowa Advisory 1, no. 
1. Available from Iowa Dept, of Ed., Bureau of Inst. & 
Curriculum, Des Moines, Iowa 50319. (M, S-C, T) 

Atkins, Wendy and Donovan, Michele. "A Workable 
Music Education Program for the Hearing Impaired." 
Volta Review 86, no. 1 (1984): 41-44. (M) 

Atterbury, Betty. "Success Strategies for Learning-Dis- 
abled Students." Music Educators Journal 69, no. 8 (April 
1983): 29-31. (M) 

Atterbury, B. W. Mainstreaming Exceptional Learners in 
Music. Old Tappan, NJ: Prentice Hall/ Allyn & Bacon, 
1990. (M) 

Bailey, Sally Dorothy. Wings To Fly, Bringing Theatre Arts 
to Students with Special Needs. Rockville, MD: Wood- 
bine House, 1993. 

Bernstein, B. "Becoming Involved: Spolin Theater Games 
in Classes for the Educationally Handicapped." Theory 
into Practice 24, no. 3 (1985): 219-23 (EJ324617). (S-C) 

Boxill, Edith Hillman. Music Therapy for the Development 
tally Disabled. Aspens Systems Corp., 1600 Research 
Blvd., Rockville, MD, 1985. (S-C, T) 

Buechler, J. Music Therapy For Handicapped Children: Hear^ 
ing Impaired. Washington, DC: National Association 
for Music Therapy, 1982. (S-C, T) 

Buechler, J. and FL: The School Board of Broward County, 
Florida, 1983. (S-C, T) 

California State Department of Education. "1 Can Do 
That!" Arts For The Handicapped: Trainer's Manual. Sac- 
ramento, CA: California State Department of Educa- 



tion, 1982. (National Coiruruttee, Arts for the Handi- 
capped.) 

Carter, S. Music Therapy for Handicapped Children: Men- 
tally Retarded. Washington, DC: National Association 
for Music Therapy, 1982. (S-C, T) 

Cattanach, Ann. Drama for People with Special Needs. New 
York: Drama Book Publishers, 1992. 

Clements, C. B. and Clements, RD. Art and Mainstreaming: 
Art Instruction for Exceptional Children in Regular School 
Classes. Springfield, IL: Charles C. Thomas, 1984 
(371.9044 CLE). (M) 

Clynes, Manfred. Music, Mind and Brain: The Neuropsy- 
chology of Music. St. Louis, MO: MMB Music, Plenum 
Publishing Corp., 1982. 

Coates, Patricia. "Make Mainstreaming Work." Music 
Educators Journal 72, no. 3 (November 1985): 31. (M) 

Codding, P. Music Therapy for Handicapped Children: Vi- 
sually Impaired. Washington, DC: National Associa- 
tion for Music Therapy, 1982. (S-C, T) 

Cohan, R. "Auditory Mental Imagery In Children." Music 
Therapy, 1984, 4(1), 73. 

Cormier, L. MusicTherapy for Handicapped Children; Deaf- 
Blind. Washington, DC: National Association for Mu- 
sic Therapy, 1982. (S-C, T) 

Cripe, F. "Rock Music as Therapy for Children with At- 
tention Deficit Disorder: An Exploratory Study." Jour- 
nal of Music Therapy, 23 (1), 30. (T) 

Darrow, Alice. "Music for the Deaf." Music Educators 
Journal 71, no. 6 (February 1985): 33-35. (M) 

Darrow, A.A. and Gfeller, K. "A Study Of Public School 
Music Programs Mainstreaming Hearing Impaired Stu- 
dents." Journal of Music Therapy 28, no. 1 (1991): 40-47. 
(M) 

Dervan, Nancy. "Building Orff Ensemble Skills with 
Mentally Handicapped Adolescents." Music Educators 
Journal 68, no. 8 (April 1982): 60-61. (M) 

DiGiammarino, M. "Functional Music Skills Of Persons 
With Mental Retardation." Journal of Music Therapy 27, 
no. 4 (1990): 209-220. (S-C) 

Eagle, C. Music Therapy For Handicapped Children: Bibli- 
ography. Washington, DC: National Association for 
Music Therapy, 1982. (S-C, T) 
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Emunah, Renee. Acting for Real: Drama Therapy Process, 
Technique and Performance. New York: Brunner/Mazel 
Publishers, 1994. 

Evans, Allen, ed. Arts for the Handicapped: A Resource and 
Curriculum Guide. Second Edition. Utah State Office 
of Education. National Committee, Arts for the Handi- 
capped, Washington, DC 1982. (S-C, M) 

Evans, M. W., Dalena, C. and McCormick, B. "Creative 
Arts and The Exceptional Student." Teaching Pre-K-8 
19, no. 6 (1989): 58-59. (M) 

Gardner, H. Frames of Mind: the Theory of Multiple Intelli- 
gence. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1983. 

Gunsberg, A. "Improvised Musical Play: A Strategy for 
Fostering Social Play Between Developmen tally De- 
layed and Non-Delayed Preschool Children." Journal 
of Music Therapy 25, no. 4 (1988): 178-191. (M) 

Hairston, Michelle. "Analyses of Responses of Mentally 
Retarded Autistic and Mentally Retarded Non-Autis- 
tic Children to Art Therapy and Music Therapy." Uni- 
versity of Georgia, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
MI, 1984. 

Heinisch, B. S. and Gerber, B. L. "Questions Art Teachers 
Ask About Mainstreaming Special Education Stu- 
dents." Arts & Activities, 102{5), {19SS): 49-59. (M) 

Hibben, Julie and Ruth Scheer. "Music and Movement 
for Special Needs Children." Teaching Exceptional Chil- 
dren 14, no. 5 (Mar. 1982): 171-176. (S-C, M) 

Hoemicke, Placido A., Ed. Arts with Special Needs Students: 
Value, Place and Promise. Kansas City, KS: Accessible 
Arts, Inc. 1990. (S-C, T) 

Jellison, Judith, et al. "Structuring Small Groups and 
Music Reinforcement to Facilitate Positive Interactions 
and Acceptance of Severely Handicapped Students in 
the Regular Music Classroom." Journal of Research in 
Music Education 32, no. 4 (Winter 1984): 243-64. (M) 

Jenrungs, Sue. Dramatherapy: Theory and Practice for Teach- 
ers and Clinicians. Cambridge, MA: Brookline Books, 
1987. 

Jones, R. "Assessing Developmental Levels of Mentally 
Retarded Students with the Musical-Perception Assess- 
ment of Cognitive Development." Journal of Music 
Therapy 23, no. 3 (1988): 166. (T) 



Kalmer, Magda and Gitta Balasko. "Musical Mother 
Tongue" and "Creativity in Pre-School Children's 
Melody Improvisations." Bulletin of the Council for Re- 
search in Music Education 91 (Spring 1987): 77-86. 

Karper, William B. "Effects of Music on Motor Perfor- 
mance by Learning Disabled Children in Elementary 
School." International Journal of Rehabilitation Research 
5, no. 1 (March 1982): 74-75. (S-C, M) 

Kruetzer, Jeffrey S., Catherine M. Morrison and Mark Hill. 
Cognitive Rehabilitation Resources for the Apple II Com- 
puter. Indianapolis, IN: NeuroScience Publishers, 1988. 
(S-C, T) 

Krout, R. "Music Therapy with Multi-Handicapped Stu- 
dents: Individualizing Treatment within a Group Set- 
ting." Journal of Music Therapy 2^, no. 1 (1987): 2. (S-C, 
T) 

Krout, Robert. Teaching Basic Guitar Skills to Special Learn- 
ers: A Data-Based Approach. Magnamusic-Baton, Inc. 
1983. (S-C,M) 
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Springfield, IL: C.C. Thomas Publishing, 1986. 

Lathom, W. and Eagle, C. (Eds.). Music Therapy for Handi- 
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ing, 1984. (S-C, T) 

Lathom, Wanda and Charles Eagle: "Music for the Se- 
verely Handicapped." Music Educators Journal 68, no. 
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McCoy, Martha. "In the Mainstream: Selected Music 
Activities." Music Educators Journal 68, no. 8 (April 
1982): 51. (M) 

Michel, D. Music Therapy (2nd ed.). Springfield, IL: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1985. (T) 

Miller, S. Music Therapy For Handicapped Children: Speech 
Impaired. Washington, DC: National Association for 
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Omizo, M. M. and Omizo, S.S. "Intervention Through 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 

Creative Playthings, Inc. 

Edinburg Road 
Cranbury, NJ 08540 

Variety of toys and games for perceptual activities 

Developmental Learning Materials 
3505 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60657 

Association picture cards; same and different cards; fig- 
ure-ground tapes 

Fred Sammons, Inc. 

Box 32 

Brookfield, IL 60513-0032 

Adaptive devices, equipment, spelling tools, etc., for physi- 
cally challenged persons 
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Follet Educational Corporation 
1010 W. Washington Boulevard 
Chicago, IL 60607 

The Frostig Program; workbook for visual perception 

Magna-Music Baton, Inc. 

10370 Page Industrial Boulevard 
St. Louis, MO 63132 

Teaching Resources 
100 Boylston Street 
Boston, MA 02116 

Programs for visuomotor, perceptuomotor, eye-hand coor- 
dination 

Thera/Fin Corporation 
3800 S. Union Avenue 
Steger,IL 60475 
1-312-755-1535 
1-800-225-1384 

Headpointersand products required for the physically chal- 
lenged 

RESOURCE ORGANIZATIONS 

Adventures in Movements for Handicapped 
945 Danbury Road 
Dayton, OH 45420 

Anna Maria College 
Music Therapy Dept. 

Paxton, MA 01612 

American Art Therapy Association, Inc. 

1202 Allanson Road 
Mundelein, IL 60060 
(888) 290-0878 

http://www.arttherapy.org/ 

American Association for Drama Therapy 
733 15*^ Street, NW-Suite 330 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 966-7409 



Arts and Special Constituencies Projects 
1419 27th Street NW 
Washington, DC 20007 

Association for Education and Rehabilitation of the 

Blind and Visually Impaired 

4600 Duke Street, Suite 430 

PO. Box 22397 

Alexandria, VA 22304 

(703) 823-9690 

http://www.aerbvi.org/text_only/welcome_txt.htm 

Disabled Artists Network 
PO. Box 20781 
New York, NY 10025 

Education Commission of States 
Information Clearinghouse 
1860 Lincoln Street, Suite 300 
Denver, CO 80295 
(303) 830-3604 

National Art Education Association 
1916 Association Drive 
Reston,VA 22091 

National Council on Disability 

800 Independence Avenue SW, Suite 814 

Washington, DC 20591 

National Head Injury Foundation, Inc. 

333 Turnpike Road 
Southborough, MA 01772 
(508) 485-9950 

American Speech-Language Hearing Association 
10801 Rockville Pike 
RockviUe, MD 20852 
(301) 897-5700 

Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 



nnp:/ / www.naai.org/ 



American Music Therapy Association 
8455 Colesville Road - Suite 930 
Silver Spring, MD 20910-8392 
(301) 589-3300 

http://www.musictherapy.org/ 



Council for Research in Music Education 

School of Music 

University of Illinois 

1025 West California 

Urbana, IL 61801 

National Therapeutic Recreation Society 
1601 North Kent Street 
Arlington, VA 22209 

Rehabilitation Institute of Pittsburgh 
6301 Northumberland Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15217 
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American Dance Therapy Association 
2000 Century Plaza, Suite 108 
Columbia, MD 21044 
(301) 997-4040 
http:/ /www.adta.org/ 
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U.S. Department of Education 
40 Maryland Avenue SW; Suite 3073 
Washington, DC 20202 
(202) 472-5812 

Association for Theatre & Accessibility 
Olivia Raynor 

c/o National Arts & Disability Center 
UCLA University Affiliated Program 
300 UCLA Medical Plaza, Rm. 3330 
Los Angeles, CA 90095-6967 
(310) 794-1141, fax 794-1143 

The National Institute of Art and Disabilities 
233 South 41st Street 
Richmond, CA 94804 

National Music Information Center for the Handi- 
capped Settlement 
Music School Program 
3745 Clarendon Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19114 
(215) 336-0400 

National Theatre of the Deaf 
Hazel E. Stark Center 
Chester, CT 06412 

National Theatre Workshop of Handicapped 
106 West 56th Street 
New York, NY 10019 

Special Education Resource Center 

25 Industrial Park Road 
Middletown, CT 06457 

Tapes for the Blind 
7852 Cole Street 
Downey, CA 90242 

Very Special Arts of Connecticut 

26 Wintonbury Avenue 
Bloomfield, CT 06002-2488 
(860) 243-9910 

National Association for Drama Therapy 
15245 Shady Grove Road, Suite 130 
Rockville, MD 20850 
(301) 258-9210, fax 990-9771 



Identifying And Serving 
Artistically Talented Students 

School districts are required by Connecticut law (Section 
10-76a) to identify students who demonstrate, or have 
the potential to demonstrate, high levels of performance 
or achievement in the visual and performing arts. Stu- 
dents who have special abilities in the arts are referred to 
as "talented" and those who have such abilities in other 
academic areas are referred to as "gifted." Many districts 
offer special programs to address the needs of these stu- 
dents. Some districts commonly incorporate artistic de- 
velopment into their core learning experiences for all 
gifted and talented students; others offer programs to 
develop talent in specific arts areas. 

Each arts discipline involves different kinds of 
talent or ability, several of which are frequently over- 
looked when identifying talented students. The most 
commonly used identifier for exceptional artistic ability 
is a high level of achievement or performance. Such 
achievement often is defined by the level of created work 
in the visual arts and the level of performance in the per- 
forming arts. There are two major problems associated 
with the identification of students with potential or mani- 
fest talent in the visual and performing arts. The first 
concerns the underidentification of students with poten- 
tial to achieve at high levels in these areas. Students who 
have had little opportunity to cultivate their skills, as is 
often the case in dance, rarely demonstrate high levels of 
achievement, so their potential abilities go unnoticed. 
Second, relying solely on these two broad areas - visual 
and performing arts - causes schools to neglect other im- 
portant areas of talent. In the performing arts, creative 
ability often is overlooked. For example, students who 
have a knack for music composition or dance choreogra- 
phy may not demonstrate talent when performance skill 
is ^e sole criterion for identifying talent. In all of the 
arts, special analytical or critical ability often is over- 
looked. There are students who may not create or per- 
form at an exceptional level, but who have a special knack 
for understanding, analyzing and critiquing what is hap- 
pening in an art work or performance. 

The first key to finding less-common types of tal- 
ent is to offer all students a sufficiently comprehensive 
program so that special talents are nurtured and have an 
opportunity to surface. A second key is to begin such 
instruction early, preferably at the preschool level. Evi- 
dence suggests that artistic talent which is neglected in 
the early years of life may atrophy or disappear (Gor- 
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don, 1993). The third key is to apply a variety of criteria, 
rather than relying on a single yardstick, to identify ex- 
ceptional ability. Assessments of artistic talent should 
investigate levels of created work, performance and criti- 
cal understanding. Clark and Zimmerman (1992) rec- 
ommend a multiple-criteria approach to the identifica- 
tion of such students that includes a variety of methods, 
depending upon a student's grade level, in-class obser- 
vations, interview performance review, profile review, 
informal instruments, reviews of slides or videos, aca- 
demic records, grades in art courses, work-sampling tech- 
niques, and self, peer, parent or teacher nominations. 

References 

Clark, Gilbert and Zimmerman, Enid. "Nurturing the 
Arts in Programs for Gifted and Talented Students." 
In The Phi Delta Kappan 79, no. 10 (June 1998): 747-751. 

Clark, Gilbert and Zimmerman, Enid. "Issues and Prac- 
tices Related To Identification of Gifted and Talented 
Students in the Visual Arts." (Research Monograph 
9202, Storrs, CT). National Research Center on the 
Gifted and Talented, June 1992. 

Gordon, Edwin E. Learning Sequences in Music: Skill, Con- 
tent and Patterns. Chicago: GIA Publications, Inc., 1993, 
p. 3. 

National Association for Gifted Children (NAGC). web- 
site: www.nagc.org 

MUSICALLY GIFTED 

Many students in our public schools show strong inter- 
est, aptitude and performance ability in music. Of these, 
a certain number can be considered musically gifted. It 
is the responsibility of our educational system to identify 
these students and to provide unique opportunities to 
further develop their gift of musical talent. 

Identification processes could begin as early as 
kindergarten. Young children who sing in tune easily, 
remember melodies and are rhythmically accurate should 
be first considered for screening. By the time a child 
reaches the age of 8 or 9, specific listening tests, such as 
the Colwell Music Achievement Test or one of the Gordon 
measures of music audiation, could be administered. 
Strong interest and success with musical performance ac- 
tivities, aesthetic sensitivity, proficiency in certain fine 
motor skills, and creative abilities in composition and 
improvisation also could be used as measurements. 

Curriculum Design. Programs for musically 
gifted students can be designed in several ways, depend- 
ing on the age level, specific needs and talents of students. 



and resources available. Possible programs might include 
the following: 

• Elementary-level eclectic exploratory music 
experiences within a class structure of musi- 
cally gifted students. Activities will be 
geared one and one-half to two years higher 
than age level, and will emphasize such ar- 
eas as creativity, ear training, movement ac- 
tivity and enrichment experiences. 

• "Pull Out" or "TAG" programs, where gifted 
students have an opportunity to work indi- 
vidually or in small groups with professional 
musicians during or after school hours. 

• Choral, instrumental or dance ensembles 
comprised of gifted students who perform 
at a level which far exceeds expectations of a 
given age group. 

Administration. Many districts choose to admin- 
ister and fund programs for the talented through the spe- 
cial education or special services department of a school 
district. The music department staff should assist with 
screening and be directly involved with curriculum de- 
sign and instruction. 

Resources. Several of the Gordon music apti- 
tude tests -including the Primary, Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced Measures of Music Audiation- are available from 
G.I.A. Publications in Chicago (708) 496-3800. 

The Hamden Model: "Talent Identification 
Process." The Hamden, Conn., public schools have de- 
veloped a successful Talent Identification Process (TIP) 
that is used to identify students with outstanding talent 
in dance, drama, music and visual arts. Experts in each 
arts area have designed the TIP process for that area. 

The TIP process allows for nomination by teach- 
ers, parents and peers. Self-nomination also is permit- 
ted. Parents and teachers (both classroom and arts) are 
asked to complete an information form, which is reviewed 
by a special screening committee. All selected students 
then must participate in a variety of activities that assess 
their creativity and talent/potential. In dance and drama, 
for which there are limited programs, all students at a 
particular grade level might participate in a single screen- 
ing activity. Trained professionals then select students 
for further assessment before making identifications. 

Complete information about the TIP process can 
be obtained from the Hamden public schools at 60 Putiiam 
Ave., Hamden, CT 06517-2825. Available materials in- 
clude the Hamden Nomination Form, Parent Informa- 
tion Form and Teacher Information Form, rating sheets 
for creative movement (dance), and activities and rating 
sheets for drama (Grades 4-6) and visual arts (Grades 4- 
6 and 7-8). 
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Cooperative Learning In The Arts 

Cooperative learning has gained great popularity as an 
effective instructional method at all levels and in all sub- 
ject areas. An arts teacher who is interested in using co- 
operative learning should consult the resources listed or 
participate in professional development offerings on these 
strategies. 

Cooperative learning involves small heteroge- 
neous groups of students who use each other as a major 
resource, with the teacher acting as a consultant. Some- 
times students learn better when they work with peers 
than when they learn on their own, or from adults. Co- 
operation is basic to human effectiveness, a keystone to 
building and maintaining families, careers, communities 
and all aspects of adult Ufe. In cooperative learning the 
individual attains personal goals only when others in his 
or her group attain their goals. Such a setting mirrors the 
collaborative nature of many real-life work settings more 
closely than does the traditional, isolated approach to 
learning. 

Cooperative learning goes far beyond traditional 
"group work" by incorporating the following five com- 
ponents into every lesson: 

1. Positive Interdependence. Stu- 
dents must feel that they need each 
other to complete the group's task. 

This feeling is created by establish- 
ing mutual goals, offering joint re- 
wards, sharing materials and infor- 
mation, and creating assigned roles 
for group members. 

2. Face-To-Face Interaction. Beneficial 
educational outcomes grow from 
interaction patterns and verbal ex*: 
changes among students in struc- 
tured cooperative learning groups. 

Types of verbal interchanges include 
oral summarizing, giving and re- 
ceiving explanations, and elaborat- 
ing on previous learning. 

3. Individual Accountability. Coop- 
erative learning groups are not suc- 
cessful until every member has mas- 
tered the assignment. Cooperative 
learning lessons frequently stress 
and assess individual learning so 
that group members can appropri- 
ately support and help each other. 

4. Interpersonal And Small-Group 
Skills. Cooperative learning teaches 
students communication, leader- 
ship, trust, decision-making and 
conflict-management skills. The ef- 
fective functioning of the group and 



its success relies on the use of these 
skills. 

5. Group Processing. This final impor- 
tant area gives students the time and 
procedures to analyze how well their 
groups are functioning and how well 
they are using the necessary social 
skills. Processing helps all group 
members achieve while maintaining 
effective working relationships 
among members. 

From Learning Together and Alone: Cooperative 
Competitive and Individualistic Learning, 
by Johnson, D.W. and Johnson, Roger X, 
Needham, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 1987. 

Used with permission. 

Cooperative learning can be a useful method for 
the arts teacher, both in the general classroom and in the 
performeince setting. Any concept that may be taught 
through teacher lecturing and individual assignment 
tasks may be restructured into a cooperative learning les- 
son. 

In carrying out a cooperative learning lesson, the 
music teacher has four main tasks: 

1. Grouping Decisions. The teacher must de- 
termine the size of the group, its heteroge- 
neous makeup, how the room will be ar- 
ranged, what materials will be needed and 
how group roles will be assigned. These de- 
cisions are crucial to the success of the les- 
son. 

2. Setting The Task And Positive Interdepen- 
dence. The teacher must develop a learning 
task that structures positive interdepen- 
dence, individual accountability and inter- 
group cooperation, with criteria for success. 

3. Monitoring And Intervening. Once the stu- 
dent groups understand the task and have 
begvm to work, the teacher provides task as- 
sistance, monitors student behavior and in- 
tervenes when necessary. The teacher also 
provides lesson closure. 

4. Evaluating And Processing. The teacher 
must evaluate individual student learning 
and, through processing, must assess group 
functioning Qohnson, et al, 1984). 

Cooperative learning in performing arts class- 
rooms often requires students to make more noise than is 
true in most other types of classes, such as when rehears- 
ing music performance in a small (chamber) ensemble, 
acting out a theatre skit which the students have written 
and/or rehearsed, choreographing and/or dancing to 
music, and creating and/or performing a work. Instruc- 
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tional facilities for arts classes where cooperative learn- 
ing will take place ideally should include separate sound- 
proofed rooms adjacent to and, preferably, visible from 
the main classroom. (For further discussion refer to the 
section of Chapter 3 titled Instructional Facilities on pages 
150 and 151.) 

SAMPLE MUSIC-TEACHING STRATEGIES 

USING COOPERATIVE LEARNING 

Course: "Singing Folksongs Of The World" 

1. Students learn four or five folksongs from different 
cultures. The teacher supplies a basic bibliography 
for each of the songs. 

2. The class is divided into groups of four or five. Each 
group is assigned a cooperative research project cen- 
tered around one of the songs the class is singing. 
Within the groups each student has a specific topic 
to explore. Topics are selected from the following 
list: 

• cultural background of the song; 

• geographical orientation; 

• political structure of the region; 

• analysis of the song; 

• current status of the culture; 

• text meaning; and 

• social context of the song. 

3. When students complete their research they will teach 
the other groups about the song. They will also 
present this information when they sing the songs in 
public. 

Other Possible Strategies 
Ensembles 

1. Each group will listen to a rehearsal tape of a specific 
selection and analyze phrasing, intonation, style, 
dynamics, tempo, articulation and balance and/or 
blend. Groups will discuss ways to improve the per- 
formance and share the results with the full ensemble. 

2. Each group is assigned a research project based on 
one of the scores being rehearsed. Each student has 
a specific topic to explore, such as: historical analy- 
sis, style, text meaning, composer or theoretical analy- 
sis. Projects will be shared with the other groups and 
the information will be included in the concert pro- 
gram notes. 

General Music Classes 

1. Each group will create appropriate instrumental ac- 
companiments to familiar songs, using Orff and 



rhythm instruments, and perform for the class. 

2. Each group will practice a given selection on the re- 
corder, keyboard or guitar and perform it for the class. 

3. Each group will analyze a listening example accord- 
ing to the given criteria and share the results with 
the class. 

4. Each group will create a composition according to 
the given criteria and perform the piece for the class. 

5. The teacher explains the structure of the C major scale. 
Students work in groups to discover the sharps and 
flats in other major scales using keyboards and mal- 
let instruments. 

6. Students share the results and determine the patterns 
of organization among all major scales. 

Source: Friedmann, M. "Stimulating Classroom 
Learning with Small Groups." 

Music Educators Journal 76, no. 2 (1989): 53 - 56. 
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RESOURCES 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 
1250 N. Pitt Street 
Alexandra, VA 22314-1403 

David W. Johnson, Professor of Ed. Psychology 
Roger T. Johnson, Professor of Curriculum 
and Instruction 
University of Minnesota 
202 Pattee Hall 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 

Spencer Kagan, Director 
Resources for Teachers 
27134 Paseo Espada, #202 
San Juan Capistrano, CA 92675 

Robert Slavin, Chrector 
Elementary School Program 

Center for Research on Elementary and Middle Schools 
The John Hopkins University 
3505 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 

Introducing Theatre And Dance 
Into The Curriculum 

The purpose of this section is to suggest strategies for 
educators and community members who wish to develop 
dance and theatre programs in their schools. Children 
need opportunities to study all of the arts. Unfortunately, 
arts programs in many schools are limited to music and 
the visual arts. Art and music programs are essential, 
but do not substitute for dance and theatre. General com- 
ponents of effective theatre and dance programs are out- 
lined in Chapter 3, and explained in more detail in Op- 
portunity- to-Learn Standards for Arts Education (NAEA, 
1995), available from the National Art Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Who should teach dance and theatre? 

As in any subject, quality learning in dance and theatre 
requires guidance from teachers who have skills and 
knowledge in those areas ~ i.e., teachers who can model. 
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evaluate and help students master work in dance and 
theatre. As Connecticut does not offer teacher certifica- 
tion in these areas, providing students with access to ex- 
pert instruction in dance and theatre requires creative 
planning. 

The following proven strategies will provide a 
starting point for local initiatives toward the eventual goal 
of providing expert instruction for all students in dance 
and theatre. 

Strategies Applicable To Both Dance And Theatre 

Hire elementary and other classroom (non-arts) teachers 
who have at least some dance or theatre background. Seek 
teachers who have earned dual certification in either the- 
atre or dance and another subject from states that offer 
theatre or dance certification. Also, consider hiring school 
administrators who have dance or theatre backgrounds. 
Community members with an interest in one or both of 
these areas might serve on search committees for hiring 
teachers and administrators. 

Hire districtwide dance and theatre consultants 
to work with other teachers to integrate dance and the- 
atre into other curriculum areas, to lead dance or theatre 
in-service sessions for other teachers, and to teach units 
or courses at all grades. Each consultant might start by 
teaching a high s^ool elective, leading productions (such 
as the annual musical), and collaborating with elemen- 
tary and middle school teachers to design and teach dance 
or theatre units. 

Offer "you can teach dance/theatre" workshops 
for all teachers, and specific workshops for assisting music 
and physical education teachers to teach dance and as- 
sisting language arts teachers to teach theatre. Ask fac- 
ulty members with dance/theatre backgrounds to work 
with parents and other community members who have 
an interest in dance/theatre to develop a program. 

Lay the foundation for more dance and theatre 
in the schools by inviting teachers from schools with 
strong dance/theatre programs, coimmmity members 
with dance and theatre backgrounds, community arts 
organizations and/or effective teacher-artists into the 
schools to work with students. Identify gifted and tal- 
ented students in dance and theatre, and use outside per- 
sonnel “ artists, community volunteers - to begin offer- 
ing a program to meet those students' needs. Use the 
momentum generated by these experiences to generate a 
"constituency" of students and parents who will work 
with the school to provide more formal dance and/ or 
theatre offerings. 

If elementary schools lack dance and theatre pro- 
grams, design this instruction into the after-school el- 
ementary "latch-key" program, preferably as part of the 
regular latch-key fee but, if necessary, as part of an addi- 
tional fee. Negotiate arrangements with the latch key 
program operator on the basis that such offerings will 



boost interest in latch key. Use the success of these pro- 
grams to stimulate interest in offering a program for all 
students during the school day. 

Build on existing after-school theatre and dance 
programs by developing a clear curriculum that describes 
what students will learn and by offering participants 
credit (and a grade on their report cards). As participa- 
tion in the after-school, for-credit program grows, the 
school might begin to offer an increasing proportion of 
the program in the form of classes during the school day. 

Special Strategies For Theatre 

Hire English language arts teachers who have theatre 
backgrounds. Hire a technology education teacher who 
has a stage tech background. Hire a visual arts teacher 
who has a set-design background. 

Build theatre into the language arts curriculum. 
Theatre is a powerful teaching tool for reading, writing, 
speaking, listening and viewing. Include teachers and/ 
or community members with theatre backgrounds on the 
language arts curriculum-writing committee. Offer the- 
atre courses - either as part of the required sequence of 
language arts courses or as electives — for English lan- 
guage arts credit in the middle and high school. Con- 
sider offering "dual" credit — i.e., 1/2 credit in English 
and 1/2 credit in the arts - for a full year of high school 
theatre study. 

Special Strategies For Dance 

Hire physical education and music teachers who have 
backgrounds in dance, or hire dance experts as teacher 
aides in physical education classes. 

Dance is one of the major strands of physical 
education outlined in contemporary physical education 
curriculum documents and in the state and national stan- 
dards for physical education. Districts should be aware 
that physical education teachers often approach dance 
as a vehicle for recreation and exercise, rather than as an 
art form. It is important that students' dance instruction 
helps them demonstrate and respond to the expressive 
and creative qualities of the art form. 

Build dance into the physical education and/ or 
music curriculums. Connecticut and national standards 
in physical education provide strong support for dance 
as an important component of physical education. This 
is only logical: dancers must be in excellent physical con- 
dition and using the body as a vehicle for expression 
through dance is at least as important as using it to de- 
feat an opponent in sports. Offer dance courses either as 
part of the required sequence in physical education or as 
electives for physical education credit in the nrdddle and 
high schools. Consider offering "dual" credit - i.e., 1/2 
credit in physical education and 1/2 credit in the arts - 
for a fuU year of high school dance study. 
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Additional General Resources 

American Alliance for Theatre and Education (A ATE). 
Theatre Department, Arizona State University, RO. Box 
872002, Tempe, AZ 85287-2002. Phone (602) 965-6064; 
FAX (602) 965-5351. 

American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation and Dance (AAHPERD) and the National 
Dance Association (NDA), 1900 Association Drive, 
Reston,VA 22091. (703) 476-3436. www.aahperd.org 

Connecticut State Department of Education. A Guide to 
K-12 Program Development in Physical Education, Hart- 
ford, CT: CSDE,2000. 

Educational Theatre Association (ETA), 3368 Central 
Parkway, Cincinnati, OH 45225-2392. Phone (513) 559- 
1996. 

NAEA. Opportunity-to-Leam Standards for Arts Education. 
Reston, VA: Consortium of National Arts Education 
Association, 1995. 

National Association for Sport and Physical Education. 
Moving Into the Future. National Standards for Physical 
Education: A Guide to Content and Assessment. St. Louis, 
MO: Mosby-Year Book, Inc, 1995. 

Resources For Theatre In The Classroom 

Bray, Errol. Playbuilding. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 
1994. 

Burson, Linda. Play with Shakespeare. Charlottsville, VA: 
New Plays Books, 1990. 

Heinig, Ruth Beall. Creative Drama for the Classroom 
Teacher. 4th Ed. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 
1993. 

Kase-Polisini, Judith. The Creative Drama Book: Three Ap- 
proaches. New Orleans, LA: Anchorage Press, 1988. 

King, Nancy. Playing Their Part: Language and Learning in 
the Classroom. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1995. 

McCaslin, Nellie. Creative Drama in the Classroom and Be- 
yond. 6th Ed. London: Longman Publishers USA, 1996. 

O'Neill, Cecily and Alan Lambert. Drama Structures. 
London: Century Hutchinson Ltd., 1982. 

Salazar, Laura Gardner. Teaching Dramatically, learning 
Thematically. Charlottsville, VA: New Plays Books, 1995. 



Saldana, Johnny. Drama of Color: Improvisation with 
Multiethnic Folklore. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 
1995. 

Stewig, John Warren. Informal Drama in the Elementary 
Language Arts Program. New York: Teachers College 
Press, 1983. 

Tarlington, Carole and Wendy Michaels. Building Plays. 
Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1995. 

Wills, Barbara Salisbury. Theatre Arts in the Elementary 
Classroom: Kindergarten through Grade Three. 2nd Ed. 
New Orleans, LA: Anchorage Press, 1996. 

Wills, Barbara Salisbury. Theatre Arts in the Elementary 
Classroom: Grade Four through Grade Six. 2nd Ed. New 
Orleans, LA: Anchorage Press, 1996. 

Arts-Centered And Arts Magnet Schools 

Arts-centered schools and arts magnet schools serve two 
different purposes, but share a common commitment to 
providing students with a quality arts education. In 
schools with arts-centered methodologies the arts have 
been integrated throughout the curriculum as an engag- 
ing, multisensory, hands-on approach to learning in all 
subjects. Many arts-centered schools, including those in 
Connecticut's HOT Schools network, are neighborhood 
schools. Magnet schools, on the other hand, were origi- 
nally created to provide students and their families with 
an opportunity to choose a learning environment that 
emphasizes a particular approach to instruction 
(Montessori, bilingual, ungraded, arts-centered) or con- 
tent area (math/science, arts, vocational training). Hence, 
while arts-centered schools typically offer a higher qual- 
ity arts education than traditional schools, the arts are a 
vehicle for achieving the traditional goal of comprehen- 
sive education. Although full-day arts magnet schools 
also should offer a comprehensive education, their mis- 
sion also includes helping students develop a greater 
depth and breadth of learning, specifically in the arts. 

As educators and policymakers have searched 
for solutions to the problem of unequal educational op- 
portunity and isolation among particular ethnic and so- 
cioeconomic groups, they have increasingly used mag- 
net schools as tools to achieve voluntary desegregation. 
Districts, regions and states have developed arts-centered 
and arts-content magnet schools to attract diverse stu- 
dents to desegregated schools. As discussed in Chapter 
1, arts-centered and arts-emphasis schools have been 
among the most successful magnet schools in increasing 
general learning and attracting diverse student popula- 
tions. 
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One important issue faced by arts magnet schools 
is whether to select students by audition, by lottery or on 
a "first-come, first-served" basis. Auditions usually are 
inappropriate to screen students in schools whose pri- 
mary purpose is desegregation, because auditions exclude 
students whose achievement levels have been limited by 
a lack of learning opportunities. On the other hcind, au- 
ditions are essential to identify exceptionally talented stu- 
dents for schools that are designed to provide 
prevocational training in the arts. Even schools that ad- 
mit students by lottery to achieve racial or ethnic balance 
may use auditions to help counsel or place students in 
courses. 

The following are two guiding principles to keep 
in mind when developing or choosing magnet schools. 

1. All students need a comprehensive general 
education. Schools should never emphasize 
one or more subject areas at the cost of elimi- 
nating programs in other important areas of 
the curriculum. This is particularly impor- 
tant in the early grades, where students are 
too young to begin specializing. But it is also 
true at the secondary level. A student who 
is very interested in physics still needs to be 
able to sing in a chorus; a student who is very 
interested in music still needs to study phys- 
ics. Arts magnet schools might, for example, 
offer dance as students' primary means to 
fulfill their physical education requirements, 
but because dance is a legitimate strand 
within physical education, the students are 
not missing out on the physical aspect of their 
comprehensive education. 

2. Providing additional depth in a particular 
content area at a magnet school should not 
undermine the quality of learning in that 
content area at other area schools. Provid- 
ing depth in the arts requires specialized fa- 
cilities, staffing, equipment (including tech- 
nology) and other resources (see Chapter 3). 
School officials need to ensure that "magne- 
tizing" one school doesn't draw all of the 
"iron filings" (resources) away from other 
schools - specialized resources for magnet 
schools should be resources. All students at 
all schools, K-12, need an opportunity to 
achieve a comprehensive education by 
studying a broad range of subjects with ef- 
fective teachers in appropriate settings. 

See Appendix M for a current list of public arts- 
centered and arts magnet schools in Connecticut. 



Resources 

Magnet Schools of America 
P.O. Box 8152 
The Woodlands, TX 77387 
(800) 462-5526 

e-mail: director@magnet.edu 

International NETWORK of Performing and Visual 
Arts Schools 

5505 Connecticut Ave., NW #280 
Washington, D,C. 20015 
Phone: (202)966-2216 
Fax: (202)966-2283 
http://artsschoolsnetwork.org/ 

Multicultural Arts Education 

As explained further in Chapter 1, the arts communicate, 
and therefore provide, an important way of accessing the 
deepest ideas and values of a culture. In fact, there is no 
"culture" without the arts. One major mission of arts 
education is to bring cultural growth and understanding 
to students. Quality arts programs actively involve stu- 
dents in the artwork, ideas, history and aesthetics of vari- 
ous cultures and historical periods. Quality arts educa- 
tion, therefore, is necessarily multicultural. 

Several of Connecticut's arts program goals call 
for students to understand and use diverse artistic litera- 
ture/repertoire from various cultures. The program goals 
are further fleshed out through Connecticut's arts con- 
tent and performance stcindards. (For more information 
about those goals and standards, refer to Chapter 2.) 

Arts education classes also provide rich oppor- 
tunities for students to explore their personal or family 
cultural backgrounds. Such study not only enhances stu- 
dents' arts understandings, but also increases their lev- 
els of interest and motivation in school and in arts classes. 

Local curriculum teams will make the most im- 
portant decisions regarding the extent to which their 
school district will address multicultural content. Among 
the questions that must be asked are: 

• Which cultures should be represented? 

• How can unfamiliar artwork be presented in 
ways that encourage students to accept it as 
art? 

• How can the study of art from outside the 
students' local and/or family cultural back- 
ground be used to expand their concept of 
the world? 
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For additional guidance when making such de- 
cisions, see the section in Chapter 4 titled Choosing Con- 
tent or Literature on page 185. 

MULTICULTURAL RESOURCES 

General Background 

Bardcs, James A. Teaching Strategies for Ethnic Studies, Fifth 
Edition. Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 1990. 

Banks, James A. "Approaches to Multicultural Curricu- 
lum Reform." Multicultural Leader 1, no. 2 (1990): 1-3. 

Hilliard, A. G., III. "Why We Must Pluralize the Curricu- 
lum." Educational Leadership 49, (December, 1991 /Janu- 
ary, 1992): 12-15. 

Ravitch, D. A Culture in Common. Educational Leadership 
49 (December 1991 /January, 1992): 8-11. 

Schlesinger,Jr., A.M. "The Disuniting of America." Ameri- 
can Educator 15 (Winter, 1991): 14-16. 

Wlodowski, R. J. and Ginsberg, M. B. "A Framework for 
Culturally Responsive Teaching." Educational Leader- 
ship 53, no. 1 (1995): 17-21. 

All Of The Arts 

Arts, Incorporated. Chinese Cultural Activities (rev. ed.). 
New York: Arts, Inc, 1988. 

Colorado Department of Education. Colorado 
Multicultural Resources for Arts Education. Denver, CO: 
CDE, February 1991. State Office Building, 201 E. 
Colfax, Denver, CO 80203. 

Florida Department of Education. Multicultural Arts Edu- 
cation: Guidelines, Instructional Units and Resources for 
Art, Dance, Music and Theatre, Grades K-22. Orlando, 
FL: Arts for a Complete Education (ACE), College of 
Education, University of Central Florida, 1993, Orlando, 
FL 32816. 

National Arts Education Research Center. A Framework 
for Multicultural Arts Education (Volume 1). New York: 
New York University, 1989. 

National Arts Education Research Center. A Framework 
for Multicultural Arts Education (Volume 11). New York: 
New York University, 1991. 



Music 

Anderson, William M. Teaching Music with a Multicultural 
Approach. Res ton, VA: MENC, 1991. 

Anderson, William A. and Shehan-Campbell, Patricia 
(ed.). Multicultural Perspectives in Music Education. 
Reston, VA: MENC, 1989. 

Theatre 

Acosta, Belinda. 3 Girls & Colox. Charlottesville, VA: New 
Plays, Inc., 1995. A one-hour contemporary comedy for 
mid die /high school. A trio of Mexican- American, Afri- 
can-American and Anglo-American girls explore the is- 
sues that arise out of their diverse cultural backgrounds. 

Anrush, John V, ed. Nuestro New York: An Anthology of 
Puerto Rican Plays. New York: Penguin Books, 1994. 
Eleven plays. Three of the best include Zookeeper, the 
relationship between two brothers, one of whom has 
AIDS; Julia, a chronicle of a woman's battle with illit- 
eracy; and The Boiler Room, a comedy-drama about a 
dysfunctional family trying to work their way out of 
poverty. 

Saldana, Johnny., ed. AATE Multicultural Project Commit- 
tee Newsletter. American Alliance for Theatre and Edu- 
cation, Box 872002, Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ. 
This newsletter is free to members of AATE. It is very 
informative about multicultural issues and includes new 
books and plays on the subject. For example: "Hispanic 
Materials for Secondary School Theatre Programs." 

Saldana, Johnny. Drama of Color: Improvisation with 
Multiethnic Folklore. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1985. 
Lesson plans and 20 stories from canons of Mexico and 
Mexican-America, Native America, Asian and Pacific Is- 
lands, and Africa and Africa- America. Also discusses 
using improvisation with the child of color. 

Woodward, Charlayne. Pretty Fire. New York: Plume 
Books, 1995. An African-American one-woman play 
with five stories from childhood and adolescences. Win- 
ner of the Los Angeles Drama Critic's Circle Award and 
the NA ACP Theatre Awards for best play and best play- 
wright. 

Visual Arts 

Alexander, K. and Day, M. (Eds.). Discipline-Based Art 
Education: A Curriculum Sampler. Los Angeles: The 
Getty Center for Education in the Arts, 1991. 
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Art with a Message: Protest and Propaganda, Satire and So- 
cial Comment. [VHS] Mount Kisco, NY: The Center for 
Humanities. 

Cahan, Susan. "The Politics of Interpretation: 
Multicultural Museum Education." Forum 1 (January/ 
February, 1991): 9-10. 

Gendusa, Sam. Carving Jack-O'-Lanterns. Dayton, OR: 
SG Productions, 1989. 

National Afro-American Museum and Cultural Center. 
From Victory to Freedom: The African-American Experi- 
ence, Secondary School Course of Study. Wilberforce, OH: 
National Afro-American Museum and Cultural Cen- 
ter, 1991. 

Petrovich-Mwaniki, Lois. "Multicultural Concerns in Art 
Education." Translations from Theory to Practice 7, no. 1 
(spring 1997). Reston, VA: NAEA, 1997. 

Needier, T. and Goodman, B. Exploring Global Art. New 
York: The American Forum for Global Education, 1991 . 

Rodriquez, A. E. African Diaspora in Puerto Rico. New 
York: The Caribbean Cultural Center, 1991. 

Rodriguez, A. E. The Yoruba Traditions of Africa [slides 
with script and guide]. New York: The Caribbean 
Cultural Center, 1991. 

Salinas-Norman, B. Hispanic Folk Art Traditions, II. Oak- 
land, CA: Pinata Publications, 1988. 

Sedlacek, G. and Shaw, J. "The Artistic Heritage of Clay." 
In Alexander, K. and Day, M. (Eds.). Discipline-Based 
Art Education: A Curriculum Sampler (G1-G35). Los 
Angeles: The Getty Center for Education in the Arts, 
1991. 

Singer, M. and Spyrou, M. Textile Arts: Multicultural Tra- 
ditions. Radnor, PA: Chilton Book Co, 1989. 

Thompson, R. F. Flash of the Spirit. New York: Vmtage 
Books, 1984. 

Vogel, S.M. Aesthetics of African Art, NewYork: The Cen- 
ter for African Art, 1986. 

Wilton Programs. African Art: Past and Present, Parts I, II, 
III [VHS]. Wilton, CT: Reading & O'Reilly, Inc, 1991. 



Design Education: Connections With 
Art Education And Other Disciplines 

An art education curriculum that embraces design edu- 
cation goes beyond the teaching of technique and self- 
expression. Design education is an excellent opportunity 
to encourage creativity, problem-solving and higher-level 
thinking in students. The design field's attention to crite- 
ria and research and its recognition of audiences, use and 
contexts can be valuable teaching tools for the arts. The 
problem-solving capacity of design is also a great learn- 
ing bridge to other disciplines. 

Everything we have used, currently use and will 
use while we live is designed by someone. Design in- 
cludes both the creative problem-solving process and the 
physical products of urban design and planning, land- 
scape architecture, architecture, interior design, industrial 
design and graphic design. Together, these disciplines are 
responsible for much of our built environment the places 
we live, work and play; the products we use, and the com- 
munications we read. 

Design is the process of identifying and achiev- 
ing preferred outcomes, of solving problems and respond- 
ing to human need, and of managing change. The design 
process involves many ways of knowing. While basic sci- 
ences rely on the scientific method and testing of hypoth- 
esis, and the arts depend primarily on insight and trans- 
formation, design is somewhere in between: it borrows 
from both disciplines, developing methods and predis- 
positions for acquiring knowledge, skills and attitudes 
that respond to the complexity of real-life situations. 

Designers are interested in the social sciences, 
where relationships of behavior and culture reveal hu- 
man values and needs to which designers must respond 
with their solution to problems. Ideally, the design of our 
community environments influences the nature, fre- 
quency and quality of our social interactioi\s. The design 
of our products considers the ages, abilities and cultural 
needs of their users. And the design of our printed and 
electronic communications greatly influences how we 
learn, the quality of our understanding and our ability to 
cormect with people and ideas. 

Design surrounds us and influences us, and en- 
ables or hinders us, because it determines the products 
and systems we increasingly rely upon to accomplish our 
intentions. A simple inventory of one's daily encounters 
with design products and environments should demon- 
strate the overwhelming presence of design in our lives 
and will start to suggest the impact of design upon how 
and what we think, feel and do. 
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Education in design seeks to minimize the sepa- 
ration between artistic and creative endeavors and class- 
room learning by integrating disparate bodies of knowl- 
edge with the disciplines of mathematics, science, social 
studies and art and by using such knowledge in an ap- 
plied format. Design education can be an integrated and 
natural part of all subject-matter areas. Used as an inte- 
grated learning approach, design is an important en- 
hancement to the curriculum. The benefits of this learn- 
ing include: 

• motivating children and teachers; 

• connecting classroom learning to the outside 
world; 

• integrating knowledge from many disci- 
plines; 

• developing lifelong learning abilities and 
skills for productive employment; 

• sharpening problem-solving skills; and 

• preparing yoimg people to be responsible 
citizens in a technically advanced society. 

Design education training for both children and teachers 
should include: 

• a philosophy of design and how it affects the 
environment; 

• representationa 1 drawing skills and exercises; 

• interdisciplinary curriculum development; 

• a design vocabulary built with two- and 
three-dimensional visual exercises; 

• architectural conventions; 

• model-building; 

• learning how to read a building functionally 
and stylistically; 

• history and symbolism in the environment; 

• critical aesthetic decisions about the environ- 
ment; and 

• the impact of architecture and design on the 
environment (Taylor, 1989). 

Art and classroom teachers interested in design 
education training may have to look outside their col- 
leges of education. Teacher training institutions tradition- 
ally have not valued this aspect of visual literacy or vi- 
sual thinking. Currently, design education professionals 
are working to establish professional development insti- 



tutes with national education organizations. One example 
of such a program is Connecticut's Architecture Resource 
Center (see Teacher Training section below). 

Design Curriculum Materials And Ideas 

Hawley, R and M. Davis. Design as a Catalyst for Learning. 
Alexandria, VA: Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, December 1997. 

Williamson, J. and M. Davis. Design and Cultural Respon- 
sibility. Bloomfield Hills, MI: Design Michigan, 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, 1997, ISBN 1-880337-09-6. 

Abhau, M., R, Copeland and G. Greenberger. Architec- 
ture in Education. Philadelphia, PA: Foundation for 
Architecture, 1986,1989, ISBN 0-9622908-0-7. 

Taylor, A. "Perspectives on Architecture and Children." 
Art Education 42, no. 2 (September 1989): 7-12. 

Taylor, A. Architecture and Children: Learning by Design. 
Albuquerque, NM: American Institute of Architects, 
1991. 

Sanko, A. and D. Susco. Design Connections. New Haven, 
CT: Architecture Resource Center/ Connecticut Archi- 
tecture Foundation, 1998. 

Teacher Training 

Housed in New Haven, Conn, with the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, the Architecture Resource Center (ARC) 
provides design education training programs for K-12 
teachers and "hands-on" design worl^hops for students. 
The ARC'S program has been cited as a prototype for 
education and business partnerships, and has received 
several national and international awards for public edu- 
cation and creativity. 

Architecture Resource Center /CAF 
87 Willow Street 
New Haven, CT 06511 
phone: (203)865-2195 
fax: (203)562-5378 

http://www.hartnet.org/artsinct/Architecture.html 
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CONNECTICUT STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Position Statement On Arts Education 

Adopted October 6 , 1999 

The Connecticut State Board of Education believes that every student needs and deserves a high-quality, compre- 
hensive education in aU of the arts, including dance, music, theatre and the visual arts. The arts play an essential role 
in the daily lives of citizens in our society, and are essential to the expression of human experience. An understand- 
ing and appreciation of the arts, as weU as the ability to participate in creating and performing the arts, are essential 
attributes of an educated person. There is also strong evidence that students educated in and through the arts achieve 
at higher levels in other areas of the curriculum and in their adult lives. 

The Board believes that the arts contribute to children's education and preparation for life in numerous ways. For 
example, the arts: 

• are among our primary vehicles for communication of ideas and feelings; 

• enable students to develop a deep understanding of cultures, including America s diverse heritage and 
the immense range of cultures across the globe, leading to tolerance and respect for others; 

• play an important role in the economy and culture of Connecticut and the nation; 

• help foster success in the world of work, by cultivating essential skills such as problem solving, creative 
thinking, effective planning, time management, teamwork, management of information, effective com- 
munication and an understanding of technology; 

• offer avenues for students to develop rewarding a vocational pursuits and uses of leisure time, 

• are areas in which students can find and develop their personal "genius" (talents, intelligences); and 

• provide opportunities for interdisciplinary learning that increase student motivation and achievement 
across the curriculum. 

A quality arts education should therefore be an integral part of the core curriculum for aU Connecticut students, 
including those at every age and grade level, living in every type of community, and receiving every form of school- 
ing _ public and private, comprehensive and vocational, standard and special education. The K-12 arts education 
program should enable students to achieve the arts goals and standards outlined in Connecticut's Common Core of 
Learning and Connecticut's Guide to K^ll Program Development in the Arts, By the end of high school, aU graduates of 
Connecticut schools should be able to: 

• understand and use the materials, techniques, forms, language, notation, literature/ repertoire, and 
diverse cultural and historical contexts of each art form; 

• create, perform and respond with understanding to aU of the arts; and 

• develop sufficient proficiency in at least one art form to be able to continue lifelong involvement in that 
art form as a creator or performer, as weU as audience member. 

Improving student achievement in the arts is therefore an important component of implementing the Board's gen- 
eral education agenda outlined in Working Together for Student Achievement and Nurturing the Genius of Connecticut's 
Students: Connecticut's Comprehensive Plan for Education 1996-2000, 



(continued) 
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Position Statement on Arts Education _ 

In providing all children with a quality arts education, everyone has a role. 

Teachers and schools play an essential role in ensuring quality arts education by: 

• providing all students with substantial, sustained, sequential instruction in the arts delivered by expert 
teachers who can model, support and evaluate students' arts work; 

• seeking ways to provide all students with access to quality instruction not only in the common arts areas 
of music and the visual arts, but also in dance, theatre and video/ film; 

• assessing and improving students' arts achievement at all levels; 

o recognizing and showcasing students' arts accomplishments; 

• providing interested students with access to advanced study in each art form adequate to prepare them 
for lifelong involvement and arts careers; 

• providing appropriate staffing, facilities, scheduling and other support necessary to ensure a quality 
comprehensive arts education; 

• planning facilities and technology that provide students with opportunities to create electronic arts 
products, including multimedia; 

• making use of community, regional and state arts resources as a meai\s of enriching the school arts 
curriculum; 

• ensuring that parents understand the role they can play in their child's arts education; and 

• taking advantage of the arts' capacity to engage students and increase learning throughout the curricu- 
lum. 

Parents play an essential role in their children's arts learning by; 

• singing, dancing, drawing and otherwise engaging in creative play with their young children; 

• providing their children throughout life with access to arts performances and exhibitions, to stimulate 
their artistic interest and growth; 

• encouraging their children to participate in arts courses and activities, both in and outside school; 

• helping their children find and nurture their special artistic talents; and 

• working with their local district to improve the quality of arts education. 

Teacher and administrator preparation and in-service professional development programs play an essential role 
in improving the quality of arts education by: 

• providing programs to develop skilled educators not only in art and music, but also in dance, theatre 
and video/film; 

• providing arts faculty and admirustrators with opportunities to improve their ability to deliver quality 
arts instruction, including participation in local, statewide, and regional in-service sessions and confer- 
ences specifically designed for their arts discipline; and 

• including the arts in the education and training of all educators to ensure that they tap the power of the 
arts as they plan and deliver instruction in all curriculum areas. 
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CONNECTICUT STATUTES AFFECTING ARTS EDUCATION 



The following are excerpts from the Connecticut General 
Statutes relevant to arts education. Specific references to 
the arts are in bold, italicized type to make them easier to 
find. These excerpts were current at the time this guide 
was published, but are always subject to revision by the 
state legislature. Those seeking the latest version of statu- 
tory language should call the legislature or consult its 
website at http://www.cslnet.ctstateu.edu/statutes 

The State Department of Education also devel- 
ops regulations to implement statutes, such as regulations 
concerning teacher and administrator certification. 
Connecticut's certification regulations, which are revised 
regularly and therefore tend to change more often than 
statutes, contain a number of references to arts educa- 
tion. For example, there are specific regulations for the 
certification of art and music teachers. At the time of this 
writing teacher certification did not exist for dance and 
theatre. In addition, certification regulations prohibit an 
elementary classroom teacher from being the "sole pro- 
vider" of instruction in art or music, thereby requiring 
that expert, certified teachers be involved in the delivery 
of arts instruction at all grade levels. 

The latest version of Connecticut's certification 
regulations is available from the State Department of Edu- 
cation by calling (860) 713-6969 or on the department's 
website at http://www.state.ct.us/sde 

SUBJECTS THAT MUST BE TAUGHT 

Section 10*16b 

(a) In the public schools the program of instruc- 
tion offered shall include at least the following 
subject matter, as taught by legally qualified 
teachers, the arts; career education; consumer 
education; health and safety, including, but not 
limited to, human growth and development, 
nutrition, first aid, disease prevention, commu- 
nity and consumer health, physical, mental and 
emotional health, including youth suicide pre- 
vention, substance abuse prevention, safety, 
which may include the dangers of gang mem- 
bership, and accident prevention; language arts, 
including reading, writing, grammar, speaking 
and spelling; mathematics; physical education; 
science; social studies, including, but not limited 
to, citizenship, economics, geography, govern- 
ment and history; and in addition, on at least 
the secondary level, one or more foreign lan- 
guages and vocational education. . . . 



(c) Each local and regional board of education 
shall on September 1, 1982, and annually there- 
after at such time and in such manner as the 
Commissioner of Education shall request, attest 
to the State Board of Education that such local or 
regional board of education offers at least the 
program of instruction required pursuant to this 
section, and that such program of instruction is 
planned, ongoing and systematic. 

(d) The State Board of Education shall make 
available curriculum materials and such other 
materials as may assist local and regional boards 
of education in developing instructional pro- 
grams pursuant to this section. . . . 

FILING COMPLAINTS OVER 
FAILURE TO MEET STATE 
EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 10-4b. Complaint alleging failure or inability of 
board of education to implement educational interests 
of state. Investigation; inquiry; hearing. Remedial pro- 
cess. Regulations. 

(a) Any resident of a local or regional school dis- 
trict, or parent or guardian of a student enrolled 
in the public schools of such school district who 
has been imable to resolve a complaint with the 
board of education of such local or regional 
school district may file with the State Board of 
Education a complaint in writing, or the state 
board may initiate a complaint, alleging the fail- 
ure or inability of the board of education of such 
local or regional school district to implement the 
educational interests of the state in accordance 
with section 10-4a. If the state board, or its des- 
ignee, finds such complaint to be substantial, it 
shall notify the local or regional board of such 
complaint and shall designate an agent who shall 
conduct a prompt investigation in accordance 
with procedures established by said state board 
and report the results of such investigation to the 
state board. The agent of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, in conducting an investigation, may sum- 
mon by subpoena any records or documents re- 
lated to the investigation. If the findings indicate 
that there is reasonable cause to believe that a 
local or regional board of education has failed or 
is imable to make reasonable provision to imple- 
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ment the educational interests of the state as de- 
fined in section 10-4a or that a local governmen- 
tal body or its agent is responsible for such fail- 
ure or inability said state board shall conduct an 
inquiry. The State Board of Education shall give 
the board of education or a local governmental 
body or its agent involved the opportunity to be 
heard in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tions 4-1 76e to 4-184. Said state board may sum- 
mon by subpoena any person whose testimony 
may be pertinent to the inquiry and any records 
or documents related to the provision of public 
education in the school district. 

(b) If, after conducting an inquiry in accordance 
with subsection (a) of this section, the state board 
finds that a local or regional board of education 
has failed or is unable to provide educational 
opportunities to meet the requirements of this 
section, sections 10-4a, 10-14q, 10-15c, 10-16, 10- 
16b and 10-42, subsection (a) of section 10-43, sec- 
tions 10-47b, 10-53, 10-54, 10-66i, 10-71 and 10- 
76d, subsection (h) of section 10-76f and sections 
10-76g, 10-76m, 10-76o, 10-97, 10-203, 10-220, 10- 
227, 10-261, 10-262j, 10-263, 10-266j, 10-266m, 10- 
273a, 10-277 and 10-280a, the state board shall 
(1) require the local or regional board of educa- 
tion to engage in a remedial process whereby 
such local or regional board of education shall 
develop and implement a plan of action through 
which compliance may be attained, or (2) order 
the local or regional board of education to take 
reasonable steps where such local or regional 
board has failed to comply with subdivision (3) 
of section 10-4a. Where a local or regional board 
of education is required to implement a reme- 
dial process pursuant to subdivision (1) of this 
subsection, upon request of such local or regional 
board, the state board shall make available to 
such local or regional board materials and ad- 
vice to assist in such remedial process. If the state 
board finds that a local governmental body or 
its agent is responsible for such failure or inabil- 
ity, the state board may order such governmen- 
tal body or agent to take reasonable steps to com- 
ply with the requirements of section 10-4a. The 
state board may not order an increase in the regu- 
lar program expenditures, as defined in section 
10-262f, of such local or regional board of educa- 
tion if such expenditures are in an amount at least 
equal to the minimum expenditure requirement 
in accordance with section 10-262j, provided that 
an increase in expenditures may be ordered in 
accordance with section 10-76d. If the state board 
finds that the state is responsible for such fail- 



ure, the state board shall so notify the Governor 
and the General Assembly. 

(c) Upon the failure of a local or regional board 
of education to implement a remedial process, 
or upon the failure of a local or regional board of 
education or local governmental body or its agent 
to comply with an order of the state board in ac- 
cordance with subsection (b) of this section, said 
state board may seek an order from the Superior 
Court to compel such board of education to 
implement a remedial process or to compel a lo- 
cal or regional board of education or local gov- 
ernmental body or its agent to carry out the or- 
der of the State Board of Education. 

(d) The state board shall pursuant to the provi- 
sions of chapter 54 adopt regulations concern- 
ing procedures for purposes of this section, 

DISTRICTS MUST PROVIDE ADEQUATE 
RESOURCES FOR A GOOD SCHOOL 

Sec. 10-220 (a) 

(a) Each local or regional board of education shall 
maintain good public elementary and secondary 
schools, implement the educational interests of 
the state as defined in section 10-4a, and provide 
such other educational activities as in its judg- 
ment will best serve the interests of the school 
district; provided any board of education may 
secure such opportunities in another school dis- 
trict in accordance with provisions of the gen- 
eral statutes and shall give all the children of the 
school district as nearly equal advantages as may 
be practicable; shall provide an appropriate 
learning environment for its students which in- 
cludes (1 ) adequate instructional books, supplies, 
materials, equipment, staffing, facilities and tech- 
nology, (2) equitable allocation of resources 
among its schools, and (3) a safe school setting 



DISTRICTS MUST IDENTIFY 
ARTISTICALLY TALENTED STUDENTS 

Sec. 10-76a. Definitions. 

Whenever used in sections 10-76a to 10-76i, in- 
clusive: (1) "Commissioner" means the Commis- 
sioner of Education. (2) "Child" means any per- 
son under twenty-one years of age. (3) An "ex- 
ceptional child" means a child who deviates ei- 
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ther intellectually, physically or emotionaUy so 
markedly from normally expected growth and 
development patterns that he or she is or will be 
unable to progress effectively in a regular school 
program and needs a special class, special in- 
struction or special services. (4) "Special educa- 
tion" means specially designed instruction de- 
veloped in accordance with the regulations of the 
commissioner, subject to approval by the State 
Board of Education offered at no cost to parents 
or guardians, to meet the unique needs of a child 
with a disability, including instruction conducted 
in the classroom, in the home, in hospitals and 
institutions, and in other settings and instruction 
in physical education and special classes, pro- 
grams or services, including related services, 
designed to meet the educational needs of ex- 
ceptional children. (5) "Qdldren requiring spe- 
cial education" includes any exceptional child 
who (A) has mental retardation, a physical handi- 
cap or neurological impairment or who is autis- 
tic, traumatically brain injured, seriously emo- 
tionally disturbed or suffering an identifiable 
learning disability which impedes such child's 
rate of development, which disability is ame- 
nable to correction or which rate of development 
may be improved by special education, (B) has 
extraordinary learning ability or outstanding 
talent in the creative arts, the development of 
which requires programs or services beyond the 
level of those ordinarily provided in regular 
school programs but which may be provided 
through special education as part of the public 
school program, ... (9) "Related services" means 
related services, as defined in the Individuals 
With Disabilities Education Act, 20 USC 1400 et 
seq., as amended from time to time. . . . (13) "Ex- 
traordinary learning ability" and "outstanding 
creative talent" shall be defined by regulation 
by the commissioner, subject to the approval of 
the State Board of Education, after consideration 
by said commissioner of the opinions of appro- 
priate specialists and of the normal range of abil- 
ity and rate of progress of children in the Con- 
necticut public schools. . . . 

Sec. 10-76d. Duties and powers of boards of 
education to provide special education pro- 
grams and services. Determination of eligibil- 
ity for Medicaid. State agency placements; ap- 
portionment of costs. Relationship of insurance 
to special education costs. 

(a)(1) In accordance with the regulations and pro- 
cedures established by the commissioner and 



approved by the State Board of Education, each 
local or regional board of education shall pro- 
vide the professional services requisite to iden- 
tification of school-age children requiring spe- 
cial education, identify each such child within 
its jurisdiction, determine the eligibility of such 
children for special education pursuant to sec- 
tions 10-76a to 10-76h, inclusive, prescribe suit- 
able educational progreuns for eligible children, 
maintain a record thereof and make such reports 
as the commissioner may require. . . . 

MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 

[Note: the majority of Connecticut school districts 
have established local requirements for high school 
graduation which exceed these state-mandated 
minimums.l 

Sec. 10-221a. High school graduation requirements. 
Diplomas for veterans of World War II. 

For classes graduating from 1988 to 2003, inclu- 
sive, no local or regional board of education shall 
permit any student to graduate from high school 
or grant a diploma to any student who has not 
satisfactorily completed a minimum of twenty 
credits, not fewer than four of which shall be in 
English, not fewer than three in mathematics, not 
fewer than three in social studies, not fewer than 
two in science, not fewer than one in the arts or 
vocational education and not fewer than one in 
physical education. Commencing with classes 
graduating in 2004, and for each graduating class 
thereafter, no local or regional board of educa- 
tion shall permit einy student to graduate from 
high school or grant a diploma to any student 
who has not satisfactorily completed a minimum 
of twenty credits, not fewer than four of which 
shall be in English, not fewer than three in math- 
ematics, not fewer than three in social studies, 
including at least one half-credit course on civ- 
ics and American government, not fewer than 
two in science, not fewer than one in the arts or 
vocational education and not fewer than one in 
physical education. Any student who presents a 
certificate from a physician stating that, in the 
opinion of the physician, participation in physi- 
cal education is medically contraindicated be- 
cause of the physical condition of such student, 
shall be excused from the physical education re- 
quirement, provided the credit for physical edu- 
cation may be fulfilled by an elective. Determi- 
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nation of eligible credits shaU be at the discre- 
tion of the local or regional board of education, 
provided the primary focus of the curriculum of 
eligible credits corresponds directly to the sub- 
ject matter of the specified course requirements. 
The local or regional board of education may 
permit a student to graduate during a period of 
expulsion pursuant to section 10-233d, if the 
board determines the student has satisfactorily 
completed the necessary credits pursuant to this 
section. The requirements of this section shaU 
apply to any student requiring special education 
pursuant to section 10-76a, except when the plan- 
ning and placement team for such student de- 
termines the requirement not to be appropriate. 
For purposes of this section, a credit shall con- 
sist of not less than the equivalent of a forty- 
minute class period for each school day of a 
school year except for a credit or part of a credit 
toward high school graduation earned at an in- 
stitution accredited by the Department of Higher 
Education or regionally accredited. Only courses 
taken in grades nine through twelve, inclusive, 
shall satisfy this graduation requirement, except 
that a local or regional board of education may 
grant a student credit (1) toward meeting a speci- 
fied course requirement upon the successful 
completion in grade seven or eight of any course, 
the primary focus of which corresponds directly 
to the subject matter of a specified course require- 



ment in grades nine to twelve, inclusive; or (2) 
toward meeting the high school graduation re- 
quirement upon the successful completion of 
coursework at an institution accredited by the 
Department of Higher Education or regionally 
accredited. One three-credit semester course, or 
its equivalent, at such an institution shaU equal 
one-half credit for purposes of this section. A lo- 
cal or regional board of education may offer one- 
half credit in commuiuty service which, if satis- 
factorily completed, shall qualify for high school 
graduation credit pursuant to this section, pro- 
vided such community service is supervised by 
a certified school admiiustrator or teacher and 
consists of not less than fifty hours of actual ser- 
vice that may be performed at times when school 
is not regularly in session and not less than ten 
hours of related classroom instruction. For pur- 
poses of this section, commuiuty service does not 
include partisan poUtical activities. The State 
Board of Education shaU assist local and regional 
boards of education in meeting the requirements 
of this section. A local or regional board of edu- 
cation may award a diploma to a veteran of 
World War II, pursuemt to Sec. 27-103, who left 
high school prior to graduation in order to serve 
in the armed forces of the United States and did 
not receive a diploma as a consequence of such 
service. 
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SAMPLE CURRICULUM PHILOSOPHIES 



EXAMPLES OF PHILOSOPHIES FOR ALL OF THE ARTS 

• State Arts Guide Committee 

• Hamden Public Schools 

• Middletown Public Schools 
EXAMPLES OF DISCIPLINE-SPECIHC ARTS PHILOSOPHIES 

• Dance/Movement (New Haven) 

• Music Education (Simsbury) 

• Theatre/Drama (New Haven) 
• Visual Arts Education (Simsbury) 
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EXAMPLES OF PHILOSOPHIES 
FOR ALL OF THE ARTS 

Philosophy Created by Connecticut's 
State Arts Guide Committee 

A comprehensive arts education is an essential part of 
children's preparation for life. 

Unique Contributions of the Arts 

First and foremost, citizens need an arts education so that 
their experiences with the arts will enrich and illuminate 
their lives. The arts fulfill a human need to express and 
respond to life experiences. This universal need has led 
to the development of artistic expression in all societies, 
past and present. All citizens, regardless of their voca- 
tion or lifestyle, need to understand and participate in 
arts experiences. All citizens also make choices through- 
out their lives regarding the arts experiences in which 
they will participate. In order to understand and partici- 
pate fully in arts experiences, and to make informed aes- 
thetic choices, citizens require a systematic education in 
the arts. 

Second, citizens need an arts education to de- 
velop their artistic intelligences so they can participate in 
and contribute to their culture. Cultures flourish and 
grow because of the contributions of individuals. Each 
society develops institutions for transmitting its culture 
from one generation to the next. In our society, that insti- 
tution is public education. Every individual has intelli- 
gences essential to understanding, interpreting and cre- 
ating each of the arts. Systematic education in each of 
the arts, beginning at an early age and continuing through- 
out students' formal schooling, is required in order to 
nurture those intelligences fully. Additional opportuni- 
ties also must be available for students with exceptional 
potential who wish to prepare for careers in the arts. 

Third, citizens need an arts education to develop 
their understanding of diverse peoples and cultures. The 
arts express the deepest thoughts, feelings and values of 
each culture. To understand and value the arts of a par- 
ticular culture is to understand and value the people of 
that culture in the most profound way possible. 

Roles of the Arts Within the Broader School Community 

Providing students with opportunities to study the arts 
benefits students, schools and society in other important 
ways. The arts are a key component for the development 
of the total child. Students who receive a quality arts 
education tend to develop self-discipline, task focus, cre- 
ativity, the ability to work effectively as members of a 
team, and a positive attitude toward school. When inte- 
grated into the broader educational program of the school, 



the arts also can improve learning in other subjects by 
addressing individual students' varied interests and 
learning styles. 

Hamden Public Schools 

The fine arts (dance, music, theatre and the visual arts) 
play a unique and central role in the educational experi- 
ence. The arts are essential to education as independent 
disciplines, and also furnish the ideal avenue for signifi- 
cant interdisciplinary experiences. The arts enable stu- 
dents to explore and refine their innate creative and in- 
tellectual abilities. Dance, music, theatre and visual arts 
provide opportunities for expression of emotion and 
ideas, and develop students' sensitivity to the expression 
of others. 

The arts provide a balcince among verbal, ana- 
lytical and intuitive experiences, while promoting an 
awareness and appreciation of cultural and historical di- 
versity. The act of making art fosters creative thinking, 
problem solving, self-awareness, self-esteem and inter- 
personal skills. The arts broaden the range of possible 
career opportunities. Preparation in the arts enables stu- 
dents to understand and participate fully in them, and to 
make informed aesthetic choices throu^out their lives. 

In our highly technical and rapidly changing so- 
ciety, the arts remain a constant link with the past, help 
in understanding the present and establish a path to the 
future. 

Middletown Public Schools 

The visual and performing arts play a central role in the 
educational experience of all children. Through authen- 
tic artistic experiences such as creating, performing and 
responding to art works, students will be prepared for 
cooperative and expressive participation in our contem- 
porary society. By developing an appreciation of past 
and present art forms, our children will develop a deeper 
understanding of our own and other cultures. In light of 
this, they wUl become more discerning participants in the 
creation of the future culture of our society. 

The visual and performing arts are essential to 
education, both as independent disciplines and as an in- 
tegral part of learning in all areas of curriculum. The arts 
enable students to develop higher-order thinking skills, 
creative problem solving, self-discipline and the ability 
to collaborate with others. Arts education heightens stu- 
dents' awareness of aesthetic experiences, therefore en- 
riching all aspects of life. 

As technology continually evolves, the arts re- 
main at the forefront of our transformation into a multi- 
media society. At the same time, the arts provide a nec- 
essary stabilizing force which has a humanizing affect on 
our lives. 
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EXAMPLES OF DISCIPLINE-SPECIFIC 
ARTS PHILOSOPHIES 

Dance/Movement 

New Haven Public Schools 

This curriculum affirms that dance/movement, as an es- 
sential communication skill that is different from the writ- 
ten or spoken word, is the product of intentional and in- 
telligent physical actions. As with other school subjects, 
dance /movement education is a matter of discipline and 
study. 

Dance/movement education in New Haven, be- 
ginning at the elementary level, emphasizes children s 
natural love to move and learn through engagement of 
the whole self. They become literate in the language of 
dance in order to use this natural facility as a means of 
communication and self-expression, and as a way of re- 
sponding to the expression of others. Dancing and creat- 
ing dances develops their mathematical and kinesthetic 
forms of multiple intelligences and provides them with 
the skills and knowledge necessary for all future learn- 
ing in dance, while giving them a way to celebrate their 
humanity. 

Dance/movement education begins with an 
awareness of the movement of the body and its creative 
potential. Students become engaged in body awareness 
and movement exploration that promote a recognition 
and appreciation of self and others. Students learn basic 
movement and choreographic skills in musical/ rhythmic 
contexts. The skills and knowledge acquired allow them 
to work independently and with a partner in creating and 
performing dances. 

Experiences in perceiving and responding to 
dance expand students' vocabularies, enhance their lis- 
tening and viewing skills, and enable them to begin think- 
ing critically about dance. Students learn to compare 
works in terms of the elements of space, time, and force/ 
energy and to experience the similarities and differences 
between dance and other disciplines. 

Through dance /movement education, students 
also can come to an understanding of their own culture 
and begin to respect dance as a part of the heritage of 
many cultures. As they learn and share dance from 
around the globe, as well as from their own communi- 
ties, they gain skills and knowledge that will help them 
participate in a diverse society. 

Through creating, performing and responding to 
dance, middle school students can continue to develop 
skills and knowledge that enhance the important devel- 
opment of self-image and social relationships. Coopera- 
tion and collaboration are emphasized at this age, foster- 
ing positive interactions. Students are encouraged to take 
more responsibility for the care, conditioning and health 



of their bodies, thus learning that self-discipline is a pre- 
requisite for achievement in dance. 

High school students need to continue to dance 
and create dances in order to develop more highly their 
ability to communicate in ways that are different than all 
other symbol systems. Because dance involves abstract 
images, students can develop higher-order thinking skills 
through perceiving, analyzing and making discriminat- 
ing judgments about dance. Education in dance, which 
has been an integral part of human history, is also impor- 
tant if students are to gain a broad cultural and historical 
perspective. 

To meet the standards, students must learn vo- 
cabularies and concepts associated with various types and 
styles of dance and must exhibit their competence at vari- 
ous levels in visual, oral, kinesthetic arid written forms. 

Music Education 
Simsbury Public Schools 

Music has been an integral part of society throughout 
history and, as such, is an essential component in the well- 
rounded education of all children. It is a unique mode of 
learning and understanding with a distinct body of 
knowledge, skills and ways of thinking. The ability to 
create, perform and respond to music emotionally and 
intellectually is something that makes mankind tmiquely 
human. It helps students to make qualitative judgments 
about questions that have more than one answer. 

Through music, students will gain a knowledge 
and understanding of and appreciation for their own as 
well as other cultural heritages, past and present. Music 
helps students develop self-esteem, independence and 
responsibility. Through music education, students de- 
velop the skills to analyze, reflect upon and refine work 
over time toward a standard of quality. They develop 
elements of self-discipline, commitment and creativity 
that traiisfer to all learning. Music builds positive per- 
sonal relationships with others and prepares them to live 
and work in a culturally diverse society. 

Students need to learn to be informed consum- 
ers as well as active participants in music. Music pro- 
vides students with lifelong skills which can enrich their 
lives and may lead some to a career in music. 

Theatre/Drama 

New Haven Public Schools 

This curriculum affirms that drama /theatre, viewed as a 
process of social, intellectual and creative exploration, 
develops from the human need to communicate. As with 
other school subjects, drama /theatre education is a mat- 
ter of discipline and study. 
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Drama / theatre education in New Haven targets 
knowledge of others and self. On the simplest level it 
involves imitating life in order to understand life. On a 
more sophisticated level it involves the creation of a meta- 
phor for society. Drama and theatre reveal human expe- 
riences through character interactions which create 
change. 

As young children develop communication skills, 
they explore their immediate envirorunent and learn to 
interact with persons in it. As such, they will naturally 
and spontaneously explore drama as a means of commu- 
nication. Children enter school already using dramatic 
play to make discoveries, order their universe and test 
ideas. With a continuous strand of drama in education, 
students' interests, involvement and skills will continue 
to expand and develop both within and outside the school 
environment. Learning environments are necessary 
where both student and teacher responses are sought and 
respected, where learning builds on prior know ledge, and 
where active learner involvement is constantly evident. 

Drama /theatre is a collaborative artistic expres- 
sion, to which some of the world's greatest artists have 
contributed. Because it explores the idea, "I am human; 
therefore, nothing human is alien to me," theatre encour- 
ages us to share intellectually and emotionally, to explore 
universal concerns, and to renew the spirit. 

Drama/theatre is an integral part of the academic 
curriculum which uniquely integrates major aspects of 
other fields of study into its own. The content includes 
text, oral reading, script writing, acting, directing, design- 
ing, technical skills and audience. Each is influenced by 
time, place, culture and personal individuality. Based on 
the eight national standards for elementary /middle 
school education, the term drama here denotes not only 
an improvisational process, but also the use of scripted 
materials that encourage students to act out their per- 
ceptions of the world in order to understand it. Students 
may have formal experience in play going and play pro- 
duction, but the primary emphasis of dramatic activity is 
on personal development and creative expression at the 
pre-K to eighth grade levels. 

While dramatic activities are appropriate in all 
subjects of the curriculum at all levels of schooling, it is 
at the secondary level that the standards for systematic 
study of theatre as an art form and academic discipline 
begin. By creating, performing, analyzing and critiquing 
dramatic performances, students develop a deeper un- 
derstanding of personal issues and a broader world view 
that includes global issues. At all levels, drama/theatre 
education is process oriented, always more concerned 
with the integrity of work well done than with applause. 
Advanced study includes not only participating in the- 
atre, but also film, television and electronic media pro- 
ductions. 

To meet the standards, students must learn vi- 
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sual, aural and oral aspects of drama/theatre and the 
vocabularies and skills to exhibit competence and profi- 
ciency in their presentations and productions. 

Visual Arts Education 
Simsbury Public Schools 

The philosophy of the Simsbury Board of Education 
places the intellectual, social, emotional and physical de- 
velopment of the student at the heart of the education 
system. Simsbury is a distinguished system because of 
the high degree of accomplishment of its students. As a 
faculty we are fortunate to have the support of parents in 
the educational endeavor, as we strive to empower our 
students with the life skills that are essential for their suc- 
cess. 

The times we are living in present us with seri- 
ous challenges to the goals we have set, as our children 
are confronted with a plethora of life choices. One indi- 
cator of a well-educated person is his or her ability to 
prioritize, to organize and to produce, which is also an 
indicator of a healthy society. What values do we as mem- 
bers of society hold in the highest place? What opportu- 
nities to achieve personal fulfillment does our society of- 
fer its citizens? 

The arts present a long history that answers these 
questions. When education can no longer assure the eco- 
nomic well-being of our citizens a higher set of values 
must be utilized to guide us. Art has always been the 
indicator of a civilization's level of achievement. While 
much has been made of art's role in the marketplace, few 
masterpieces have been created with economics in mind. 
Rather, the expression of human aspirations has been a 
prime motivator. The cultivation of an ability to see real- 
ity in terms of its aesthetic components has been the mark 
of a developed human being. The history of societies' 
attempts to relate to the life process has been made mate- 
rial through art. 

The art department faculty acknowledges the tre- 
mendous responsibility we feel as leaders of our educa- 
tional community charged with passing on and advanc- 
ing the rich tradition of the visual arts. Art education 
builds on that tradition by teaching students to express 
and define their emotions and experiences while provid- 
ing a means to understand the decisions and choices 
they'll make. While personal success is the starting goal 
of every student, more universal goals have to be met as 
well. The elaboration of human experience through art 
is a goal inherent in our biology. Art predates written 
language. The artist gives of himself or herself and can 
refine material existence to a higher level. 

The arts are a form of cultural literacy that is 
everyone's birthright. Our mandate is to guide every stu- 
dent to achieve his and her place in the continuum of 
civilization. 
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SAMPLE ALIGNMENT OF LOCAL GOALS 
WITH CONNECTICUT STANDARDS 
And Discipline-Based Arts Education (DBAE) 



Arts Goals: The student shall... 


Art 


Music 


Dance 


Theater 


1. Understand the nature, meaning and value 
(practical and aesthetic) of the arts in hu- 
man experience. 


Content 

Standards 

2&6 

DBAE: 

Aesthetics 




Content 

Standard 

3 


Content 

Standard 

8 


2. Demonstrate knowledge and use of mate- 
rials, technique, forms and language of each 
art form. 


Content 
Standards 
1 &2 
DBAE: 
Production 


Content 

Standard 

5 


Content 

Standard 

1 


Content 

Standards 

1&2 


3. Personally experience the creative and ex- 
pressive processes of making works of art. 


Content 
Standards 
1,2 &3 
DBAE: 
Production 


Content 
Standard 
1, 2, 3 & 4 


Content 

Standard 

2 


Content 

Standards 

3&4 


4. Appreciate the arts as vehicles of human 
expression culturally and historically. 


Content 
Standards 
4,5 &6 
DBAE: 
History 


Content 

Standard 

9 


Content 

Standard 

5 


Content 

Standard 

5 


5. Analyze, interpret, reflect and evaluate 
one's own art work and the work of others 
based on critical perception. 


Content 

Standards 

4&5 

DBAE: 

Criticism 


Content 

Standard 

6&7 


Content 

Standard 

4 


Content 

Standard 

7 


6. Recognize and experience the similarities in 
the arts and between the arts and other dis- 
ciplines. 


Content 

Standards 

6 


Content 

Standards 

8 


Content 

Standards 

7 


Content 

Standards 

6 


7. Experience lifelong enjoyment and 

involvement in at least one art form not only 
as a responder, but also as a creator or 
performer. 


Depends on all of the above 



(From The Middletown, Conn., Public Schools) 
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SAMPLE SCOPE AND SEQUENCE CHARTS 



The chart on page 236 is a one-page excerpt from the kindergarten section of a relatively detailed scope and sequence 
that focuses on content, rather than objectives. Simsbury refers to this chart as its "Curriculum Matrix. At each 
grade level the complete matrbc addresses seven elements of art: line, shape, color, form, texture, space and value. 

The entire K-6 portion of the chart covers 26 pages. . . . , • 

The asterisks (*) in the chart indicate portions of the curriculum that have been fleshed out by the faculty mto 
a core Suggested Unit of Study to be taught by all teachers. These common units provide a basis for program 
evaluation. 

During the process of developing this chart, the department: 

The chart on page 237 from the Hamden, Conn., PubUc Schools provides an "overview" scope and sequence 
developed for the drama /theatre program. 



agreed on objectives for Grades 8 and 4, linked to state standards; then 

designed a content scope and sequence titled a "Curriculum Matrix, ' to help students reach those objec- 
tives* next 

developed units (listed in the Units of Study column) to help students achieve those objectives, includ- 
ing assessments cuid benchmark student work; and finally 
drawing on those units, assigned objectives to Grades K-3, 5-7 and 9-12. 
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Simsbury Public Schools Scope And Sequence Chart 

KINDERGARTEN 



ELEMENTS OF 
DESIGN 

Line, Shape, Color, 
Form, Texture, 
Space and Value 


UNITS OF STUDY 


REFERENCES 
Historical, Observa- 
tion, Cultural, 
Contemporary 


MEDIA SKILLS 


PRINCIPLES OF 
DESIGN 
Repetition, Move- 
ment, Contrast, 
Balance, Emphasis, 
Ur\ity and Variety 


LINE * 


Directions: horizon- 
tal, straight, vertical 


Piet Mondrian 


Collage 

Drawing 

Painting 






Variation: thin, 
thick, straight, wavy 


Jackson Pollock 


Painting 


Movement 






Friedrick 


Drawing 

Painting 








Kandinsky 


Mixed Media 






Outline: self- 
portrait, imaginary 
fish, pumpkin 
shapes 


Rousseau 
Paul Klee 

direct observation 


Drawing 
Painting 
Mixed Media 

Stitchery 




SHAPE 


Geometric: circle, 
square, rectangle, 
oval, triangle 


Piet Mondrian 
Mary Cassatt 
Paul Klee 
Zuni Beads 
direct observation 
faces 


Mixed Media 

Paint 

Collage 

Jewelry 

Collage 






Free Form 


Hicks 


Mixed Media 






In Nature 


O'Keefe 


Collage 






Animals/Dinosaurs 


Photographs 

Drawings 


Paint 

Collage 






Repeated 


Matisse 
Adinkra Cloth 
Native American 
Clowns 


Printmaking 
Collage 
Mixed Media 
Painting 
Drawing 


Repetition 



"The Simsbury arts guide includes a unit which assesses students' mastery of this component. 
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"Overview" Scope And Sequence Chart Developed 
By The Hamden Public Schools Drama/Theatre Program 





Theatre Scope & Sequence 


■ 




7 12 


A1 


Creative Expression -Informal 


laiSISEIISDDnDDDDD 


A2 


Creative Expression - Formal 


□ □□□□HBiiaBiBitaBiia 


B1 


Vocal & Physical Development - Identification 


ISISEIISDDDnnDDnD 


B2 Vocal & Physical Development • Imitation 




B3 Vocal & Physical Development - Control 




C1 


Characterization - Informal 


(SBEIISBBBnDGDDD 


C2 Characterization - Formal 




0 


Dramatic Sense 




E1 


Technical • Identification 




E2 


Technical - Application 


□ GGGDDBBBBE9BB 


E3 


Technical • Design 


GGGGGGGGISiaiSEIISI 


F 


Theatrical Organization 


GGGGGGGGBBEIBta 


G1 Directing - Informal 


GGGGGGGGBBBBB 


G2 Directing - Formal 


GGGGGGGGGGGHH 


H 


Rehearsal Technique 


GQGGGGGBIC3BIBIBIBI 


I 


Playwriting 


GGGGGGGBIBIHBIBIKI 


J 


Historical/Cultural Connections 


GGGGGGGISISISISIISIS 


K 


Relationship to other Disciplines 


GGGGGGGISISISIISIISISI 
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SAMPLE GRADE AND COURSE OBJECTIVES 

Excerpt From South Windsor Grade 7 Music Framework 
Simsbury Sample Fourth Grade General Music Curriculum 
Example From Hamden Theatre Guide: Grades 7 and 8 
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Excerpt From South Windsor Grade 7 Music Framework 

The following is an excerpt from the South Windsor Music Framework, in which standards have been written and 
sequenced for each grade based directly on the Connecticut and national standards. The words presented in underz 
lined italics highlight expectations that are new for a particular grade level. Once this framework was developed, it 
provided the basis to develop objectives for each component of South Windsor's Grade 7 music curriculum (gen- 
eral music, band, orchestra, choir). 

Grade 7 Music 

The period represented by Grades 5-8 is especially critical in students' musical development. The music they 
perform or study often becomes an integral part of their personal musical repertoire. Composing and improvising 
provide students with unique insight into the form and structure of music and, at the same time, help them to 
develop their creativity. Broad experience with a variety of music is necessary if students are to make informed 
musical judgments. Similarly, this breadth of background enables them to begin to understand the connections and 
relationships between music and other disciplines. By understanding the cultural and historical forces that shape 
social attitudes and behaviors, students are better prepared to live and work in communities that are increasingly 
multicultural. The role that music will play in students' Uves depends in large measure on the level of skiUs they 
achieve in creating, performing and listening to music. 

Every course in music, including performance courses, should provide instruction in creating, performing, listen- 
ing to and analyzing music, in addition to focusing on its specific subject matter. 




Achievement Standard: 

Students will: 

a. sing nearly accurately and demonstrate breath control, throughout their singing ranges, alone and in 
small and large ensembles; 

b. sing with 3 levels of expression and technical accuracy a repertoire of vocal literature with approaching 
a level of difficulty of 2, on a scale of 1 to 6, including 2 song s performed from memory; 

c. sing music representing diverse genres and cultures, with 3 levels of expression, appropriate for the 
work being performed; and 

d. be gin to sing music written in two and three parts. 

Students will who participate in a choral ensemble: 

e. begin to sing, with 3 levels of expression and technical accuracy, a varied repertoire of vocal literature 
with a level of difficulty of 3, on a scale of 1 to 6, including some songs performed from memory. 
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Achievement Standard: 
Students will: 



a. perform, on at least one instrument^ nearly accurately in smaU and large ensembles, with good posture, 
good playing position, and moderate breatii, bow or stick control; 

b. begin to perform with 3 levels of expression and technical accuracy on at least one string, wind, percus- 
sion or classroom instrument a repertoire of instrumental literature with a level of difficulty of 2, on a 

scale of 1 to 6; . r u 

c. perform music representing diverse genres and cultures, with 3 levels of expression appropriate for the 

work being performed; and 

d. play by ear simple melodies on a melodic instrument and simple accompaniments on a harmonic instru- 
ment. 

Students who participate in an instrumental ensemble or class will: 



e. begin to perform with 3 levels of expression and technical accuracy a varied repertoire of instrumental 
Uterature with a level of difficulty of 3, on a scale of 1 to 6, including 3 solos performed from memory. 




Achievement Standard: 

Students will begin to: 

a. improvise simple harmonic accompaniments that exte nd beyond ^iven patternSj^ 

b. improvise melodic embellishments and simple rhythmic and melodic variations on given pentatomc 
melodies and melodies in C. F and G ; and 

c. improvise short melodies, over given rhythmic accomparuments, each in a fairly consistent sh^ meter 
and tonality. 



*E.g., band or orchestra instrument, keyboard instrument, fretted instrument, electronic instrument. 
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Simsbury Public Schools 
Sample Fourth Grade 
General Music Curriculum 

The development of the Simsbury Public Schools Music Curriculum has been guided by the state and national 
standards in music. This document, which is organized according to Connecticut s content standards in music, has 
been developed to present Simsbury's answers to two critical questions that guide instruction in the music class- 

room: . 

1. Task Construction: What activities or tasks should students be asked to engage m while m music classes? 

2. Assessment Dimensions: What will teachers and/or students look at or listen to in order to determine 
if they have been successful? 

These two questions are so important to the educational process that they comprise the core of the curriculum devel* 
opment process used by the Simsbury music staff. 

Task Constructioii/Activities 

Instructional tasks or activities - including repertoire, resources and units of instruction - are key components of a 
strong music curriculum. To identify these components, faculty members must answer questions such as: What is 
quality literature? Given the limited time that students spend in music class, what is the best use of this time? What 
activities should we use in our music classrooms? The standards provide some guidance in this area, but the nature 
of the student body and school, the skills of the music staff, the amount of time that students have in music class, and 
the kinds of resources that are available for music instruction all influence curricular decisions at the local level. That 
is why a curriculum should be unique to a community. A particular curriculum may be effective in Simsbury, but not 
in another community. 

Assessment Dimensions 

Activities alone are not sufficient to guide instruction in the classroom, because they establish no clear standard of 
expectation for the level of student learning. The curriculum team, therefore, must identify the dimensions of a task 
teachers should assess when determining whether their students have actually learned what they should, then es- 
tablish the level of performance expected on those dimensions by selecting student work that exemplifies what a 
successful performance on those activities looks or sounds like. By starting with the end in mind, teachers c^ more 
efficiently clarify expectations for students and design a more effective learning process. If teachers cannot defme a 
successful performance, the students in their classes are unlikely to achieve it; conversely, if teachers and students 
understand the dimensions of a successful performance, they are much more likely to achieve it. 

The great challenge in a comprehensive curriculum is not one of breadth, but rather of depth. If teac ers 
attempted to give equal emphasis to aU the material that is indicated at each grade level, the curriculum would be a 
mile wide and a 1/16 of an inch deep. The result would be of little benefit to students, who would lack a depth of 
understanding in any area of the curriculum. Because of this, Simsbury's curriculum presents a list of essentia 
knowledge and skiUs at each grade level. These are the areas that wUl receive greater attention during classes, and 
the areas that will be more formally assessed, during a particular grade level or course. This does not mean that die 
other areas of the curriculum can be ignored, because those areas provide the foundation for essential learning 
during subsequent years. For clarity, the Simsbury guide outlines the essential knowledge and skills 8|^aae 

level separately, and presents the corresponding elements within the overall grade level curriculum in bold P^nt. 

In addition to identifying essential knowledge and skills and curriculum presented by content standard, 
Simsbury's curriculum also identifies key terminology and curricular resources (repertoire, literature, activities) for 

each grade level. , . • • ^ u 

Curriculum is not static, but is always changing. New staff members, students, school mitiatives, changing 

resources, staff development sessions as well as countless other events can influence a curriculum. The fourth grade 
curriculum on pages 242 “ 255 is the Simsbury curriculum at a moment in time, a document that has evolved over 
the past few years and one that is constantly being refined. 
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4th Grade 
General Music 



Essential Knowledge & Skills 



[The following are the areas that are formally assessed at this grade level. However, 
they do not represent the only areas that are addressed. They do not include the 
knowledge and skills that are being introduced or reviewed] 

The student sings grade level songs on pitch using appropriate vocal technique 
The student uses classroom instruments accurately and with appropriate technique 

The student will create simple musical improvisations/compositions/arrangements 

within specified guidelines 

The student accurately reads and writes grade level rhythms. 

The student accurately reads and writes grade level pitches. 

The student will describe music by answering simple questions about music, using the 
elements of music and grade level terminology where appropriate 



The student will contribute positively to classroom activities 

Rhythms 



Prepare - 




m IT} 



Assess - 





17} 77} 



Tonal Patterns 



Prepare - La Sol Do 
Assess - La Sol 
Decode - Do Re 
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4th Grade 
General Music 

Content Standard #8 

Understanding relationships between music, the other arts, 
and disciplines outside the arts 
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4th Grade 
General Music 



Resources/Repertoire 





Spmposer | 


Source .':s . ' -”' ■■■ • I 




Danish Folk 


!20 SingingtGame^Gribk'sy/Sail,Away 




Spiritual .■‘^V., 


'raditibriitV-- : 




IHI: &;Mic^aeLGallina^^ v -i # 

r;:\: 


Jill'and,^ichael Gal^^^^^ 




■Jy- ' l :c •■■ ■ ■’■ ; 

iVaditlohaJ/ Arr^ 


iibmp’dirixjj^ i-'iiji’Oi.' ’ 


By The 'Singing Vy.a^^^ " : 


eHppl^Slav'akiah ■; . ■ ^ 


Sbuijpe'%!!«ip^^ y0M:iy - ' 


0y,; ■ 


YaditionbL^^ ■• ; -00 y- -. 


ShiribyrMp^ ’ y 


'■•,•:* "C’ -' '■ 'J-v'-''' ■ : 

Christophe^;edlurnbus and 


JilLGalina ' '■■ y-.- ' ' "-.yy y- 


■ Si', _ , ; y* >v*‘ ' • ‘ '■ * 'c • •" 

JilfGaHhay 0 ,y , •, ;, 0-: ■’ ’ "! 




i/,;M,urray,(:’;,,, .', ,- -y''',?-" ■'■;;• '-'■y ; .■; 

- I' * ■ ' 1/ ■ ' k - ' ^ Vk'*^ V 4. ^ ^ 


f 56 A^ericari^jFdi^hgs' ; y ‘r ;?'■:• 


Gomia'^anc|Sinjff^ 


Hungarians- 0}00y 


S’HareytrieyMusic-B ■ ■■ y-00 y§; 


' •' " ' -^'1^^' ^ ‘ ' :■■ “v; ■-. * ; y ‘ 'j ‘ 


/^ericari:Fol’k; '■■.■/; 






Kriski^GeLelle^ 


ispyAffl^Mrt-Foli^ 




Irink^entU^F^ 








■ ; •*- : . ; ‘ ■■7 :•■; : v‘. ; •- ’ **''* ; ! y^ ‘la.* ' ■ ; ‘ ■ 

te .Ambriianla^^ ■‘:S0 .‘- -v 






-•lir y .“IV" -’''.-^0' 

freditionaLis ’ ■ 'Kr"iyi 




OWb'piby'Rartyy:^ 00 J0 -.' rS-jy; 


'A : p; - i; ’. ■ ■ ■'■‘^■' . ' ' * . 'z ^ C li ^ ’ "t * - t - : ■ 

^ Airi.%!^n ap'i^pie Pie M . ■ 


Ediiy!i|iShe Morning i,?'! . /. >. • '; 


Kriske/DeLelles '".'■-y: y.'- 


i 50 Airibrican Fpll^ . ■ ’ - 


Ehe'C^lj',^^:-- 'v ■■ 


Arnerican Folk 


WaterioblCbunty 


Four White Horses : ^ ' 


GariBbeah Folk 


120 Singln^<^es/6hc^ ■ s 


Great|Bi0l‘H^^ 


/^erican Folk ■ / vl 


|20 Sinigirig Gamps^ ; ' ^ 


Jbhn Kanacka; '-yyy:' ■ ' ''' ':! 


SbasChanty ■ ;" ^ 


l20iSingin&^ilies/Ch9^ vy-.; . '0 


l^eVitte-|it-' y , ^ 


V. Murray - •: ' 


V:'Murray; ■ ■ --‘'f', • 'y ’ ' 


Ladies andlGbntlemen 


Traditional Rhyme/Arr. Solomon 


Monkey Business 
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Law and Order 


Children’s Rhyme 


Shirley McRae 


Li'l Liza Jane ^ v V 


American Folk 


As Amehcpn as Apple Pie 


MariSri. Luther Vr.-: 


Nash, Jones, Rotter, Smitti' i 


DpitW^Way ■; y 


Mississiauga Fialtlesha^^^^^ 


American;Folk v-yy ' ■, ,■'’%• ' -j 


yyatertppsppuntyipgft 


Musette ' 


J;S.BaCh'v\v' , . ' '■■/■'„'.v ;.■•■■■;.■'•• 




one/in^e Hpi^e; ft, ' ■ ■;;; 


American Foll^AiT.ib^ 4 C ’ ; 


l^'AmepMp i :-i 


pte:joeKCI^ ' ^ 


^■^raniFpik-- -yvSv y ■ ■ 


Share-tt|e*|^usicfBOT 


•'V' . . S ,' f,- : ..-'Sfry; •„■ ^ 

Orch^tra'’S6,rjg jv- ■ f .-•■ vf-.?!-''' ' 


Au^iai^" ■ y •• ^ 


Shareithe’MusicpTO ,';' ^ ■ ■ c4 


pa<l^' WdfSe^iohithe' iF^l(r^" 


IHsjfiS^kideri^ 


Spplf^lihknb^^ • :.• 


r^::: .1 




^kihgithe=Mostf^^^^ “ 


Ptek:a|B^^;df-edtfon! .: X-1 'r.:?j; ; ■ ■■ :'i 


if^eric^ ^lk:.y:Ay' ■' 


WateriTO‘’(^«Jn%Gu^iGUl^ 






Spuraa’Unknpi^pv V y ■ ■ - 




Arr%lcahiFb(k' , :U f- ■■ 


%..;M;H:;Spl6rpan, ^ ■ ;:4V •■' ■ -•S. 


^'V •■ •• 

Sar^ponda-. ‘ 


Di^dh-;^ V';"yy4' - -"'f-y 44‘4Ay ; 


. ■ ~;Jt, V ■"' ■ ^ : ’ ’ - v '« y._JL5- • i. 


Simple GlfSjv -f ';5 ". ■} ‘v 


^i^er y! 


Shard; j^e;M ' 


•: .: . ’■ * '•‘‘Vi**’ "r; ' '■> .C.-t./. 

Si6(ix.Lullaby;‘|;;; ■; ■;tx..‘'r" ■'. .v . '>■ ■.- ’ 


Sioux'': '.y /.y , ^ 


Si '" '3S$ 


ipe iAsh Groirfe ;••' ' ' vIlv/'-. v ^ . .:■ 

, 7<Sfs“. I. *:■ t ki <•'»,*, Vi- ^ .,;v 


Ehgliish'F^lk^Sl^g. yyy 


ri^ltibhpl' ’•■f. 'yy. ^ ! ■ .' ,y>-r| 


Ttielii^^eiio^^ .;'4'!>': A.-’-ij' ^ _ ■■ ci 


pah^^jdoijfey';" ■'<•.•^^'^''*^ 4 ' 


L|8td|pft|||^g,ir^ 


^ ’ ; '--i Vi '>* .- 

ITie’Gonrt^^tP^Ae^ ‘ 


Jjm'lD^gia^ 


sbnfl8^dt|j^:|h^^ ,•" y 


thajsp^^^^n ■•' ' :i'd y-v ■; ,' '-y 


Mbrtt;?a|Grubp'p'4y ::■}■■ 


Shdjl^Mu^^k ; 


Hie ^useThdliiack^B^^^^ . ' . - ‘ 


V. Miii|ay ;v 


Booktf.; ' y'*'-}?-:.'. ..V' ''4."'' ' 


-■ ' -• - . ^ . .. 'VL V--^ >'« ■ ’• ■ ‘■‘--'t.^ ■ ■ ■ 

The-Slaves'.ord!obr:' ■ ' . ■' o;^; 


Traditioiial i v; ■u- - ^ 


;^d i^nglpja:^ 


ii; ■,■"■■■ ;-. --■/j'; ?•■ ■;■“■■;'■' ■■ '■••■'>• 

pieOWren^;.,; ;.'Ayf ;•_ . \;'.r 




'--S^ ;>/4 v’ ••"v^ 


rohgd:|,4, ' " 


F»hil|dihefiy' , ' ■ ^ . 


Shirley•^1cl^''■^t^l'l >, '■■'■..L:.r 


(Wall Ftbwers ■ ' "Vy • 


Jiin;Frinka ;, .; ■ ' . 


jjliyrrinka'Cpilechpr^ 
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4th Grade 
General Music 

Terminology 



[Italics indicate terms that are introduced at this grade level] 



absolute pitch and rhythm names 


accelerando 


accent 


\allegro 


\andante 


bar lines 


coda 


composer 


concerto 


conductor 


[creating 


[crescendo (<), Decrescendo (>) 


\critic 


D.C. al Coda and D.C. al Fine 


D.S. 


dynamics 


fermata 


form - (same - different, AB, ABA, verse - chorus, rondo, call - response, theme and 
variation, question - answer) 


forte (f), fortissimo (ff), fortississimo (iff) 


G Clef 


harmony 


instrumentalist 


introduction 


largo 


legato 


measure 


mezzo piano (mp, mezzo forte (mf)) 


minuet 


movement 


opera singer 


orchestra member 


performing 


\phrase length and analysis 


[piano(p), pianissimo(pp), pianississimo(ppp) 



[pitch 
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repeat signs 


responding 


rhythm 


ritardando 


soloist 


staccato 


staff 


system 


tempo 


terms for genres of music 


terms for historicef periods: Baroque, Classicaft Romantic, 20th Century 


terms for styles of music 


text 


time (meter) signature 


vivace 


vocalist 
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Example From Hamden Theatre Guide: Grades 7 And 8 


Standard ObjectivelD 


Objective 


Materials 


Activities 


Assessment 


TH. 8 1 TH7.1 A 

2 B 

C 


develop skill in 
improvising 
action and 
dialogue 


theater games 
improvisation 
scenes, readings 


warmups, scenes, 
exercises, 
improvisition, 
monologues 


identify, demonstrate, and 
adapt vocal and physical 
techniques in a variety of 
characterizations improvised 
and scripted 



TH. 


8 


2 


TH7.2 


C 


use acting 
techniques and 
exercises to create 
believable 
characteis 


scripts, readings, 
exercises, 
improvisation, 
character analysis 
wodcsheets 


rehearsal and 
performances of 
scenes, 

monologues, and 
exercises using 
motivation, 
justification, 
sense memory, 
aiKl emotional 
recall 


analyze and create characters 
in scripted and improvised 
material 


TH. 


8 


1 


TH7.3 


I 


explore 


scripts, handouts. 


writing exercises, 


write problem solving scenes 












playwriting skills 


word processing 


improvisations 


in play script format 














program 


discussion 


















monologues 




TH. 


8 


3 


TH7.4 


E 


use technical 


scenes,set pieces. 


script analysis. 


select and adapt scenic 












elements to 


props. 


demonstration. 


elements to create an 












delineate character 


make-up, lights 


lecture 


enviroment for a scene / 












and enviroment 




discussions. 


improvisiation 
















gniond plans 




TH. 


8 


5 


TH7.5 


D 


explore the 


plays, videos. 


readings, videos. 


analyze and evaluate elements 












structure of a well 




discussions 


in dramatic literature,such as 












made play 






plot, theme, character. 


















conflict, comdey, tragedy 


TH. 


8 


5 


TH7.6 


J 


explore theater 


plays, videos. 


study of a play / 


develop an awareness of 






6 




K 


history 


research and 


performance 


theater being created within a 






7 








history books 


within a specific 


culture /society 






8 










time period 




TH. 


8 


6 


TH7.7 


J 


attend analyze. 


scripts, plays, 


viewing and 


analyze and evaluate 






7 




K 


and evaluate 


movies, video, 


discussion of 


theaterical performances 






8 






performances 




performances 





TH. 8 


8 


TH7.8 E 


become aware of 


charts, texts. 


lecture, guest 


recognize the hierarchy and 






F 


the personnel 


speaker 


speaker 


delegation of responsibility 








structure within . 




discussion, tour 


in a theater production 








theater 




of a theater 


company 
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Standard 




ObjectivelD 




Objective 


Materials 


Activities 


Assessment 


TH. 


8 


2 


TH8.I 


A 


continue to 


flash cards, 


wami’Up 


improvise dialogue and 










B 


develop in 


improvisations, 


exercises, theater 


action to communicate 










C 


improvising 


costume and set 


games. 


character and motivation 












action and 
dialogue 


pieces, properties 


improvisations 




TH . 


8 


6 


TH8.I0 


J 


examine the 


music tapes. 


discussions and 


examine theater as a 






7 




K 


relationship 


videos, puppets. 


demonstration of 


synthesis of all the arts 






8 






between theater 


masks, designs 


how the other 














and the other arts 




arts are an 


incorporate music, dance, and 
















integral part of 


the visual arts into design 
















theater 


and performance 


TH. 


8 


4 


TH8.II 




understand the role 


texts, handouts. 


lectures. 


block and focus a scene using 












and 


scenes 


discussions, 


appropriate notation for stage 












responsibilities of 




demonstrations. 


directions 












the director 




critiques, 

research. 

rehearsals, 

performances 




TH. 


8 


2 


TH8.2 


A 


use acting 


character sketch. 


character 


use character sketch to 










B 


techniques and 


scripts, 


analysis, 


determine appropriate sensory 










C 


exercises to aeate 


improvisations 


discussion. 


and emotional experiences 












character 




performance 




TH. 


8 


I 


TH8.3 


I 


develop play 


newspaper 


lecture. 


write a problem solving two 












writing skills 


articles. 


discussion. 


character scene based on a 














improvisations 


writings, 

performances 


news article 


TH. 


8 


5 


TH8.4 


J 


continue to 


plays, texts, 


readings. 


examine the physical theater. 






6 




K 


explore theater 


video, handouts 


viewings. 


costumes, scenic elements. 






7 






history 




research. 


acting styles, society, and 






8 










discussion. 


culture of the plays read / 














demonstration 


viewed 


TH. 


8 


6 


TH8.5 


D 


anend, analyze and 


improvisations. 


viewings, 


discuss and evaluate 






7 




J 


evaluate 


scenes, plays. 


discussion. 


performances using 






8 




K 


performances 


videos 


writings 


appropriate theater 
vocabulary 


TH. 


8 


2 


TH8.6 


A 


identify elements 


plays, scenes. 


discussions. 


identification and use of 










B 


of comedic and 


properties, 


demonstrations, 


comedic and dramatic acting 










C 


dramatic acting 


improvisations, 

videos 


scene analysis 


techniques 



O 

ERIC 
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St andard ObjectivelD Objective Materials Activities Assessment 



TH . 8 3 



TH8.7 E 



use technical 
elements in 
relation to specific 
plays and scenes 



plays, scenes, 
texts, 

models,technical 
plans and 
drawings 



discussions, technical elements are 

demonstration determined and used in 

and performances rehearsals and performances 
to create a unified artistic 
effect 



TH. 8 3 



TH8.8 E 



develop skills and 
construction 
methods in 
technical theater 



physical plant, discussions and 

tools, demonstrations 

equipment,hand-o of tools, 

uts, videos equipment, and 

construction 
techniques 



design a flat 

use of technical elements in 
an extended scene / project 



TH. 8 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



TH8.9 A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 
J 
K 



perform a two to scripts, set lecture, analyze jehearse and perform 

five minute scene pieces, handouts, discussions,resear an extended scene 

video ch, rehearsal and 

performance 
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APPENDIX G 

SAMPLE INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS 



Grade 3 Visual Arts Illustrative Task And Assessment Task (Middletovm) 

Sample Unit From North Haven Grade 6 Visual Arts Guide 

Excerpts From Farmington Visual Arts Guide 
• Organizational Structure 
• Grades 7 and 8 Units 
• Summary Assessment 
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Sample iNSTRucriqNALjy^s Appendix G 

Grade 3 Visual Arts Illustrative Task and Assessment Task 



MIDDLETOWN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



PROJECT TITLE "Prehistoric Cave Paintings" 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION The student will create an artwork that tells a story inspired by prehistoric cave 

paintings. Positive and negative animal stencils are repeated or overlapped and 
applied with pastels. 

VISUAL ARTS (NATIONAL) CONTENT AND GRADE 4 ACHIEVEMENT STANDARDS ADDRESSED 



Content Standard 1 Understanding and applying media, techniques and processes 

Achievement Standard a) Know the differences between materials, techruques and processes 



Content Standard 2 Using knowledge of structures and functions 

Achievement Standard b) Use visual structures and functions of art to communicate ideas 



Content Standard 3 Choosing and evaluating a range of subject matter, symbols and ideas 

Achievement Standard b) Select and use subject matter, symbols and ideas to communicate meaning 



Content Standard 4 
Achievement Standard 

Content Standard 5 

Achievement Standards 



Content Standard 6 
Achievement Standard 



Understanding the visual arts in relation to history and cultures 

b) Identify specific works of art as belonging to particular cultures, times and places 

Reflecting upon and assessing the characteristics and merits of their work and the 
work of others 

a) Understand there are various purposes for creating works of visual art 

c) Understand there are different responses to specific artworks 

Making connections between visual arts and other disciplines 

b) Identify connections between the visual arts and other disciplines in the cur- 
riculum 
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SUGGESTED SEQUENCE 



(Art History) Students will view and examine prints and/ or videos of cave paintings created about 35,000 to 

120,000 years ago. Emphasis will be on the kinds of species that lived during the last Ice Age, 
what they looked like, and how they were depicted on cave walls. Special attention to the 
symbols and marks that add information to the visual story will be discussed. Students also 
will be made aware of the application of earthtone colors on prehistoric cave images. 



(Art Criticism) Students will compare their artwork to prehistoric cave paintings. The artwork should include 

authentic animal depiction, symbols and earthtone colors as shown from this era. They will 
analyze it for effective use of space, images and creative use of symbols and marks. 

(Aesthetics) The students should effectively tell a story with their cave paintings. They should also be able 

to tell a story by looking at the artwork of their classmates. 

(Art Production) a) The teacher will discuss with the students walls that give us meaning - advertisement 
billboards, roadside graffiti, the walls of their own houses, the Sistine Chapel, etc. The 
teacher will show slides/prints/ videos of prehistoric cave paintings, asking students if 
they know where these paintings were done. The teacher will inform them that several 
children discovered a cave by accident in Lascaux, France. These caves were opened to the 
public for 10 years but the paintings deteriorated because of acid buildup through air con- 
tact. They have remained closed to the public ever since. The teacher will lead discussion 
about the type of animal and materials used on cave walls. The teacher and students will 
bramstorm about the symbols and marks by cave painters. The teacher will demonstrate 
on chalkboard how to use oval and circle shapes to create prehistoric cave animals. If time 
is available, the students can begin their stencils (see below). 



b) Students will make a stencil on oaktag, centering the image to errsure both a negative and 
positive shape. Begin cutting at an outside edge, keeping intact the positive unage. Tape 
the negative shape back together and be sure to sign name on both pieces. 

c) The students will tear all edges of 12"xl8" sheets of manila paper and set aside. Teacher 
will demonstrate how to use pastels on the outside edges of both stencils, using a finger to 
brush the color onto the prepared paper, creating both positive and negative images. The 
teacher will remind the students that their color palette should be luruted to earthtone 
colors. Finally, they are to tell a story with their artwork, using symbols and marks. 



Each student, if time allows, can contribute to a class mural, using their stencils and adding 
their own symbolism. 
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RESOURCES/MATERIALS 

• 12"xl8" manila paper, 9"x6'' oaktag, scissors, pencils, pastels, masking tape 

♦ The Shorewood Collection - The Cave Art of France and Spain 
VOCABULARY TERMS 



prehistoric 


time that predates written history 


space 


positive space contains the outline, edge or flat surface of a form; negative space is the space 
surrounding a line, shape and form 


stencil 


material that is cut out to mask certain areas and a coloring medium to be applied to the 
open areas 


symbol 


a sign, figure, design, pattern or motif used to represent something or somebody by associa- 
tion 


earth colors 


paint pigments made by refining naturally colored clays, rocks and earth 


overlap 


one part (a line, shape or color, for example) covers some of another part 


blend 


to merge colors applied to a surface 


mural 


large painting created directly on a wall or ceiling 



METHODS OF ASSESSMENT 

• oral class critique 

• student-written creative evaluation 

Imagine that a cave painter returned to earth today. Would he or she be able to tell a story from your cave painting? What 
would you like him or her to know about your artwork that would make him or her understand it better? 
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a) Task: The student wUl draw a contour animal stencU and cut, saving both positive and negative shapes. 

Assessment Criteria: The animal shapes made of positive and negative stencils created by the student should 
be somewhat realistic in form, and well cut. 

b) Task: The student will apply shape, color and movement through repetition and/ or overlapping of forms to 

the artwork. 

Assessment Criteria: The student must blend pastels onto edges of both negative and positive stencils, out- 

liiung the airimal form. The student's application of the stencil through repetition and/ 
or overlapping of forms should create the appearance of movement by one or more 
animals. 

c) Task: The student will communicate a story in his or her own artwork through the use of marks and symbols. 

Assessment Criteria: The student's artwork contains marks and/or symbols that give mearring to the visual 

story. 

d) Task: The student will identify prehistoric cave paintings. 

Assessment Criteria: Prehistoric cave paintings can be identified by the student through a written or oral 

quiz. 

e) Task: The student will describe the intent and evaluate whether his or her artwork and/ or the work of others 

effectively communicates a story (i.e.. My cave painting shows. . ., One symbol I use tells. . .) 

Assessment Criteria: Written or oral responses communicate the student's imderstanding of his or her art- 

work and/or the artwork of others. 

INTERDISCIPLINARY EXTENSION 

f) Task: The student will perceive connections between science and art (i.e., the enviroiunental affects of acid 

rain and the damage it causes to prehistoric cave paintings). This could be coordinated with a classroom 

teacher or done in art. 

Assessment Criteria: The outcome of the student's science experiment wiU effectively demonstrate acid 

buildup on calcium carbonate (limestone). 

Student can observe that the interaction of vinegar (acetic acid) and calcium carbonate (antidust chalk) is a chemical reaction. 

REFERENCE 

Tolley, Kimberly (1994). The Art and Science Connection. New York: Alternative Publishing Group of Addison- Wesley 

Publishing Company, pgs 99-102, ISBN 0-201-45545-5. 
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Student Self-Assessment 



Yes No 



1. The animal I drew lived during the prehistoric cave 
time. 



2. I took my time and cut my animal out carefully. 



3. I used both my positive and negative stencils on my 
artwork. 



4. I used only earthtone colors. 



5. My animals move across my artwork. 



6. My artwork has symbols and marks on it. 



7. I wrote about the meaning of my artwork. 
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Prehistoric Cave Painting Student Quiz 



1. Which picture is a prehistoric cave painting? 

2. Name two earthtone colors. a. 

b. ^ 

3. Why did cave painters use symbols on their cave walls? 



4. How did you make the animals appear to move on your artwork? 



5. What happened to the chalk in your experiment? 



6. Pick out another cave painting. Write two sentences that tell about it 
(The cave painting shows. . .) 
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Sample Unit From North Haven Grade 6 Visual Arts Guide 
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Arts And Crafts of Asia 



National Standards: 



This unit fulfills National Standards la,b;2a,c;3a,b;4a,b,c;5a,b,c;6a. 



Goal Statement! 

This multi-cultural unit will help students understand the role that art plays in Asian 
cultures. Students will understand and identify characteristics of Asian Art, make compari- 
sons, and leam the influences on arts and crafts of China, Japan, and India. They will learn 
how symbolism, tradition, and geographical characteristics play important roles in the art of 
other cultures. 



Objectives; 

Art History - Students will leam about and be able to identify characteristics of Asian art. 

Students will study methods of ancient and modern-day Asian artists. Students will identify 

symbols that are common in these cultures. 

Artists and cultures - 

♦ Fan, Sung Dynasty (pg. 66, Under- 
standing Art) 

♦ Clay horses, Tang Dynasty (pg. 69, 

Understanding Art) 

♦ Ming Dynasty Vases (pg. 69, 

Understanding Art) 

♦ Chao Meng-Fu, Scroll (pg. 70, 

Understanding Art) 

♦ Bronze Buddha (pg. 73, Under- 
standing Art) 

♦ Temple Pagoda (pg. 73, Under- 
standing Art) 

♦ Examples of landscapes, seascapes 

♦ Examples of pottery, teapots 

♦ Prints (Japanese printmaking techniques) 

♦ Kites 

♦ Origami and paper techniques 

♦ Wall screens 



♦ Scroll (pg. 74, Understanding Art) 

♦ Kiyotada print (pg. 75, Under- 
standing Art) 

♦ Headbands (pg. 75, Understand- 
ing Art) 

♦ Fan (pg. 79, Understanding Art) 

♦ Great Stupa (pg. 114, Understanding 
Art) 

♦ Nada sculpture (pg. 118, Understand- 
ing Art) 

♦ Transparencies # 9,10,15,16, Under- 
standing Art 

♦ Batik 

♦ Kimonos 

♦ Character/Cailigraphy/Sumie techniques 

♦ Video: Oriental Art Chinese Paint- 
ing, Art of Japan; Wilton Art Appre- 
ciation Series 
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Art Criticism — Students will analyze ways that the elements and pnnciples of art are 
traditionally used in Asian arts and crafts. Students will recognize and compare characteris* 
tics of art of China, Japan, and India. They will analyze influences of nature, fantasy, tradi- 
tions, and religion in the arts of those cultures. 



Art Production - Students will be able to design and create art work that is original and 
expressive, incorporating Asian characteristics or using Asian methods and techniques in 
their work. They will apply knowledge of the elements and pnnciples of art to their work. 
They will develop ideas through sketches and their work will be completed through prob- 
lem-solving. 



Activities may include: 

♦ Introduction 

♦ Portfolio Design 

♦ Ceramics 

♦ Painting, drawing 

♦ . Sculpture, Kites 

♦ Costumes 



Calligraphy, Chinese Characters 
Sumie Brush techniques 
Illustration of Haiku^oetry 
Paper techniques 
Printmaking 
Other Media 



Aesthetics - Students will engage in discussions of symbolism as an important element in 
Asian art and what symbols are important in American modem society. TTiey will compare 
the differences and similarities between (the art of ) these culnires and of modem cultures. 
Students will understand that the characteristics of the arts of each culture serve to enhance 
art and express a tradition of that culture. 

Question: The Copy Rights 

(Scenario) Nagusta is a member of a small, indigenous, tribe, that lives in the forests 
of the Himalayans. Relatively little is known about their culture. He is brought to the west- 
ern world after a missionary discovers he is suffering from a serious, but treatable illness. 
After his recovery, he becomes fascinated with modern-day culture, and he decides to stay 
in America. 

Nagusta learns how to draw with pencils and pens. He draws symbols that are famil- 
iar to him and sacred to his people. People around see his work, and tell him that one 
of his symbols in particular has extraordinary design qualities. Some people encourage him 
to sell this symbol-design. A large, well-known graphic design company copies it and prints 
the design on posters, T-shirts and other popular items. This design becomes very popular 
with teenagers, and it becomes the best-selling product the company has ever sold. Art 
critics rave over this "new" icon, and offer to pay $4 million for the original design. 
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Questions to discuss - Should Nagusta be paid for his design? Who owtis the copy- 
rights to this design? Did the graphic design company do anything unethical or illegal? Is 
this sysmbol art? Should this very sacred and religious symbol from an obscure culture 
become a common fad for American fashion? Should it be on display at museums for the 
public to see? Does Nagusta or his tribe have any say in how their symbol is being used? 
Do they have any rights to the money? 



Expansion; 

Prior to this unit, the teacher should prepare students to participate in the following: 

♦ Learn about Asian history, including the "Silk Road." 

♦ Engage in discussions, offering solutions, and listening to others. 

♦ Reading about art in books and periodicals. 

♦ Discuss the differences of Eastern and Western cultures; modem and ancient 
cultures. 

♦ Analyzing and writing responses to looking at art. 

♦ Solving problems to create art that is original and expressive. 

♦ Use art vocabulary in discussions and written assignments. 

The teacher should engage students in the following learning activities: 

♦ Viewing a variety of types and periods of art in Asian art, through slides, 
prints, and other visuals. 

♦ Looking for symbols that are important to, and at the traditions of, Asian cul- 
tures. 

♦ Experimenting with a variety of materials. 

♦ Developing original ideas through sketches and problem-solving. 

♦ Discussion of personal symbols that students may include in their work. 

♦ Discussion of geographical locations and topography of China, Japan and 
India, how their landforms influence their culture, and the development and 
progression of the "Silk Road.” 

♦ Discuss historical dynasties/periods and how art changed throughout them. 

♦ Read Chap. 5, and pg.114, Undentanding Art. 
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LESSON: Asian Brush Painting of Landscapes UNIT : Arts and Crafts of Asia 

GRADE: 6 

TBSchen Chris Oulevey AnticipatBd TIitib: 2*3 class periods 



(22SL 

Students will use Asian bnish painting techniques to create a landscape. CS# Ic 



ObiBctIvBs: StudBnts will 

1. describe what Sumi-e painting is and philosophy of painting subjects. CS# 7^ 

2. create a brush painting landscape which use devices that create depth on a CS# 2b 
two dimensional surface (detail, overlapping, placement, size, atmospheric 
perspective). 

3. display the rule of thirds within their work. CS# 4a 



4. compare the use of space between Asian landscapes and Western landscapes. CS# 5c 
MatBiials; 

Brushes, mixing palettes, India ink, newspaper, white paper, scrap paper, water dishes, water, 
handouts. 

RBBourcBB/ Visuala/RBfBrBncBB; 

Text & visual from Understanding Ait. Glencoe, Columbus, Ohio, 1992: 

Evening in Spring Hills ^ Unknown; Twin Pines, Level Distance, Chao Mang>fu; Sunset, John 
Marin; The Starry Night, Vincent Van Gogh; 

Chinese Brush Painting examples; 

Vocabulary: 

> Sumi-e 

> Perspective - 

> Depth 

> Atmosphereic Perspective - 

> Detail - 

> Placement - 

> Size - 

> Rule of Thirds - 

> Focal point - 

Taachar Preparation; 

Prepare handnnfei and visuals. Collect and divide materials for each table. 

TBachBr Act IvltiBS & Motivation; 

Day one: Handout review and demonstration 

1 . What are the four treasures? Why do your think they are thought of as treasures? 

2. How does the artist try to paint his/her subject? 

3. How can an artist create lights and darics. 

4. Why do artists practice in subjects? 
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Day Two; 

Handout review/visual • discussion. New handout given on creating depth within a landscape. 
Review previous class information and further discussion on landscapes. 

1 . How have these artists created depth in their paintings? 

2. Have any artists used the rule of thirds? 

3. How is space used? Compare the works. 

4. How can you use subjects to create a successful landscape? 

Student Activlticis/Procesg; 

1. Students and teacher will discuss handouts. 

2. Students will practice Asian brush painting techniques. 



Class two: 

1 . Discuss goals for creating landscapes using Asian brush painting methods. 

3. Students paint. 

4. Clean>up and review. 

If necessary lesson will continue a third period to allow for successful results. 



Closure; 

Ask students to identify within other students woric scxne aspects of how they have created depth 



within their wodc. 

Ask students to point out rule of thirds used within other students woric. 



Aesthetics: 

Discuss with students the religious philosophy of Buddhism. Show students Western and Asian art 
and have students compare the use of space ®®d subject between Asian la n dscapes and Western 
landscapes and how they show this religious philosophy. 

Higher Order Questioner 

> How have these artists created depth in their paintings? 

> How do Western and non-Westem artists differ in their depiction of nature? What clues to you 
see in examples shown that support your answers? 



Assessment 

Students handout to be completed and turned in with painting. 
Test 



Extensions; 



O 
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Grade 6 



Days 



SUMi-E 

The art of writing and painting with soot. 



In Japan, people write with soot. They write or 
they paint with a brush dipped in water and 
then a special kind of soot called suml. To do 
this is known as the art of sumi-e 

Four materials are required. These are the suml. 
the brushes of animal hair, a flat stone for 
rubbing the suml, and a highly absorbent 
paper mode by hand. These are known as the 
four treasures. 

To make suml, certain reeds, woods and oils 
are burned. Their soot is sayed. It Is mixed with 
glues from animal horns and hides. The soot 
and glue are formed Into cakes and sticks, 
which are aged In ashes until they are dark 
and velvety. 

The stone on which the sumi is prepared for use 
is flat, oblong stone of slatelike texture. At one 
side it has a higher area bounded by little 
ridges and known as the land. At the other 
side. It has a li+tle well known as the sea. 

To prepare the sumi for use. It must be mixed 
with water. Some drops of water may be 
sprinkled on the higher side or land area of the 
stone. The stick of suml Is held upright and the 
tip is rotated clockwise the make a rich puddle 
of suml. 

To make lighter tones, a water dish and mixing 
dish (palette) are needed. The artist generally 
kneels over his/her art work or stands. In this 
position, it is natural to hold the brush in the 
upright position, not slanted. 
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The art of sumi*e is very old. Before it was 
practiced in Japan, it was practiced in China 
and still is. Thousands of rules have 
accumulated. There is a rule for every stroke of 
the brush. The artist is told just how to dip and 
how to hold the brush for each stroke. The 
artists learns subjects in sequeces: first bamboo, 
flowers, then animal. From the artist's heart 
must flow Into the brush his/her own feeling 
and understanding of the subject. 

The artist must see sharply and feel strongly. 
When painting a river the artist must feel the 
river. When placing the dot in the eye of the 
tiger, he must feel like the tiger. When painting 
fog, the artist must try to. feel like fog. 

Sample tumi strokes showinf the p«inttA| of leaves 

from *n old Chinese meauel Miutord Sew Cofdtn 
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Grade Days 



Space and Perspective 



Perspective is a graphic system that creates the illusion of depth and volume on 
a two-dimensional surface (a piece of paper). Perspective is created by 
overlapping, size variations, placement, detail, linear perspective and color 
(atmospheric perspective). 

Overlapping - when one object covers ports of a second object, the first seems 
to be closer to the viewer. 

Size ■ large objects appear to be closer to the viewer than small objects. The 
farther the objects is from you. the smaller it appears. 

Placement - objects placed low on the picture plane se^ to be closer to the 
viewer than objects placed near eye level (horizon line). Objects that ore the 
most distant seem to be exactly at eye level. 



Detail - objects with clear sharp edges and visible detail seem to be closer to you. 
Objects that have hazy outlines seem to be farther away. 



Atmospheric Perspective - concerns itself with air and the effects it has on 
objects in the distance. In black and white illustrations, bold contrast (pure black) 
is used in the foreground; lighter and lighter grays are used to show objects in the 
distance. The farther the object, the lighter gray a painter uses. 



Rule of Thirds - 

In landscapes as in all composition, the 
principle of balance is important to 
consider. Using the rule of thirds helps an 
artist create a more interesting design. 

In Chinese painting, dividing the 
composition into thirds represents 
foreground, middle ground and 
background. 

It is important to give one element the 
"place of honor" or rather be the focal 
point of interest. Do not place this main 
point of interest in the middle, but at one of 
the thirds cross-sections of the painting. 

Do not overcrowd your composition, 
instead only choose three to four items for 
your landscape, an example would be: 
tree, hill, bird and horizon line. 
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Name 



Grade 



Days 



Space and Perspective Quiz 

Match the appropriate letters with the proper statements. (4 Pts. Each) 

A. Perspective B. Detail C. Overlapping 

D, Size E. Placement F. Atmospheric Perspective 

1 _ is a graphic system that creates the illusion of depth and volume on a 

two-dimensional surface 

2, shows that larger objects appear to be closer to the viewer than small 

objects. • 

3 concerns Itself with air and the effects it has on objects in the distance. 

4. shows that objects placed low on the picture plane seem to be 
closer to the viewer than objects placed near eye level (horizon line). 

5. shows that objects with clear sharp edges seem to be closer to you. 
Objects that have hazy outlines seem to be farther away. 

4. is when one object covers parts of a second object. 



FIN In the Blank with the appropriate method to show perspective or create depth on a 
2*0 surface. (3 pts. each) 

7 , pure black is used in the foreground; the farther the object is 

in the distance, the lighter gray a painter uses. 

g shows the farther the object is from you, the smaller it appears. 

9_ shows the whole of the first object and only part of the second, 

the first seems to be closer to the viewer. 

, an object most distant to the viewer will be placed at 



10. In 

eye-level. 
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True of False (5 points each), circle the appropriate letter: 



T F 
T F 
T F 
T F 

T F 



1 1 . In Chinese painting, it is important not to overcrowd a painting. 

12. In the painting below, the artist has overcrowded his painting. 

13. In the painting below, the artist has followed the rule of thirds. 

14. One should not place the main point of interest in the center of a painting 
when following the rule of thirds. 

15. Do not overcrowd your composition, instead only choose three 
to four items for your landscape, an example would be: tree, hill, bird 
and horizon line. 



Fill In the correct letters that show the following statements about Chinese painting 
below. (3 pts. each) 



Flll-ln letter Is showing: 

15. Foreground 

16. Middle ground 

1 7. Background 

18. The main point 

of Interest 




Short answer (7 points): 

Explain how the picture above displays the rule of thirds 
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On the painting displayed below, circle and label the f 

create the Illusion of depth. You need to compare two items for each device except 

overlapping in the painting (4 points EACH) 
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Asian Brush Painting Evaluation Sheet 

In the box provided below, draw a quick sketch of what your 
lanscape looks like. 



On a scale from one to five (one being not so good to five being 
teriffic). grade yourself on the following criteria: 

Points Landscape and devices of depth: 

Use of fore-, middle and background 

Use of atmospheric perspective 

Use of overlapping 

Use of size change 

Use of detail change 

Use of placement 

Overall work results: 

Craftsmanship 

Creativity of designand difficulty 
Followed instructions 

Completed questions below, 

complete sentences 
Participation in class discussions 
Use of class time and behavior 
Overall effort 



/65 Total 




Short paragraph: write a short paragraph on the back of this paper 
answering the questions below. 

What did you learn doing this project? 

What elements of art did we talk about? 

What cultures or artists did we mention? 

Are you happy with your results or would you change anything if 
you were to .start over? 
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Excerpts From Farmington Visual Arts Guide 



• Organizational Structure (Realistic, Abstract, Non-Objective) 

• Grades 7 and 8 Units 
• Summary Assessment 
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Farmington Public Schools K*8 Visual Arts Curriculum 



Scope and Sequence 



Domain 


Projects' Artistic Thinking Focus: Exemplars: The art of: 


'K 


N-0: Jackson Pollack 
Self and Others in Our World ABS: Faith Ringgold 

REP: Mary Cassatt 


"1 


N-0: Piet Modrian 

Artists Who Shape Our Environment ABS: Alexander Calder 

REP: Michelangelo Buonarroti 




Sharing Our Earth: Interdependence N-0: Frank Uoyd Wright 
of Man, Animals and the Global ABS: Juane Quick-To-See-Smith 

Environment REP: Edward Hicks 






Connecticut Art: Past, Present and N-0: Sol Le Witt 

Future ABS: Iroquois Mask 

REP: Claude Monet and CT Impressionists 




Life in Varied World Regions Affected N-0: LM.Pei 

by Climate and Geography ABS: Katsushika Hokusai 

REP: Hudson River School 




Cultural Diversity in the N-0: Native American Symbols and Patterns 

United States ABS: Romare Bearden 

ABS: Frida Kahlo 
REP: Hung Liu 
REP: Duane Hanson 




N-0: Isamu Noguchi 

Arts and Technology ABS: M.C. Escher 

REP: Leonardo da Vinci 




Art and Contemporary Life 




Art as a Personal Journey 



N-0: Mark Rothko 
ABS: Keith Haring 
REP: Chuck Close 



N-0: Marcel Duchamp (conceptual) 
ABS: Pablo Picasso 
REP: David Hockney 



N-O -Non-<rf>|«iiv< ABS- Absiraci REP- Repfeiefiiaiioftil 
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Grade 7: Farm ington Public Schools 



♦ ♦♦♦Arts K 

Design: Element 

Manipulation 

Line: 

cartoon 

rhythmic 

graffiti 

Form: 

symbolic 

simplified 

Space: 

flat 

Texture: 

contour decorations 

Color: 

day-glo 

optic 



nowlc dge**^* 

Principles Applied to 

Composition 

Balance: 

Emphasis: 
urban energy 
urban imagery 

Unity: 

figurative based 
concept base 

Movement: 
repetitive patterns 



Perception of Aesthetic and Expressive Stimuli 

♦ graffiti signs and symbols of contemporary culture^ 
family and city life 

♦ popular music, theater, dance, and performance art 

♦ connections: 

a. cartoon drawing techniques 

b. performance art 

c. installations 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Models of Artistic T hinking ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Keith Haring 

A champion of art for all people, Keith Harings career 
moved from cartoons and subway graffiti to that of a 
world famous fine artist. He suffered an untimely death 
in 1 993 at age 3 1 . 

Key Concepts: 

1. Line and cartoon symbols 

2. Lines have visual rhythm. 

3. Energy is expressed through abstraction and simplifi- 
cation. 

4. Energy is expressed through exaggeration of subject 
matter. 

5. Symbols and ideas arc basic to the work. 

Images: 




Untitled, 1985 
Acrylic on canvas 5* x 5* 
Youth torn between 
opposing forces. 




Wf 










Red Dog. 1987 
Lacquered steel 6'x 6.5 ^x 7’ 
One of Harings famous dog 
images. 
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Grade 8; Farmington Public Schools 



•Ar_is Know ledge* 



Design: Element 

Manipulation 

Line: 

not contours 
free-floating outlines 
sgraffito 
Form: 
organic 

representational roots 
flat 

implied 

Space: 

positivc/negative 

implied 

Texture: 

painted surface 
simulated 
invented 
Color: 

advancing/ recedi ng 
arbitrary (expressive) 



Principles Applied to 

Composition 

Balance: 
visual weight 
object/ground interplay 

Emphasis: 

dominance of color 
dominance of form 
contrast 

Unity: 

color 

line 

Movement: 
field vs. object lines 
action lines 
interrupted 
circular 
viewer s eye 



Perception of Aesthetic and Expressive Stimuli 

* awareness of the rich cultural roots of abstraction 

* changes in relative size and clarity due to: 

color and value 
relationship 

* natural phenomenon 

time passages 
reflected light 

* connections: 

a. gesture drawings 

b. animal drawings 

c. figure drawings 

* classical concern for order and structure overshadowed 
by the romantic urge to express p>owcrful, intense feel- 
ings 



• • • • Models of Artistic T hinking • • • • 
Pablo Picasso 

A Spaniard, born of an art teacher in France, Picasso 
was the central figure of Modernism. His mature work 
demonstrates mastery over medium and materials. 
Many processes invented by Picasso, e.g., reduction 
print process, are standard processes today. His work 
offers mythic themes with a variety and depth which 
could be used by many students as a jumping off point 
for their own artwork. 



Key Concepts: 

1. Lyrical contour lines do not have to conform to 
ground colors. 

2. Experimented with painterly expression. 

3- Figure ground relationships are often blurred so the 



dominance issue must be addressed. 

4. Representational arts progression to abstraction 
includes emotion and energy. 

5. Translation of 2D work into 3D work came 
easily with his style. Experimentation can yield 
interesting options. 



Images: 




Lovers 

Oil on canvas 24” x 17 3/4” 
One of the “classical” images 
Picasso shows his affinity for the 
human form. 




Picasso Ceramics 

fhe piper vase and fish plate are examples 
)f Picassos work 



n the ceramic 
tudio late in his 
ife. 










I fcr /' 






Guernica, 1936 

Oil on canvas 1 1* 6” x 25* 8** 

A classic. Ethos of war personi- 
fied. Cubism as social commen- 
tary. 
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Sample Instructional Units, 



Appendix G 



Grade 8: Farmingt 



• •••Arts K 


n o w 1 e d g e * * *. 1 


Design: Element 


Principles Applied to 


Manipulation 


Composition 


Line: 


Balance: 


industrial 


symmetrical vs. asymmet- 


mechanical 


rical 




formal 


Form: 


complexity vs. simplicity 


conceptual 




ready-made 


Emphasis: 




content vs. form 


Space: 


idea vs. medium 


content 






Unity: 


Texture: 


tide and object linkage 


man-made 


medium and content 


contrasting 


association 


Color: 


Movement: 


natural tones 


static 


metals and oxides 


mobile 




viewer’s eye 



on Public Schools 

• • • • Models of Artis tic Thinking • • • • 
Marcel Duchamp 

Chess player and artist extraordinaire, his art is con- 
cept based and constructed of mostly ready-made 
found objects which are reassembled or combined 
to create new thought provoking works of art. He 
was one of the most eloquent champions of 
Dadaism. 

Key Concepts: 

1. The idea is more important than the medium. 

2. Conceptual art lends itself to word images. 

3. Dada is according to Duchamp *'a metaphysi- 
cal attitude... a sort of nihilism... a way to get out 
of a state of mind - to avoid being influenced by 
ones immediate environment, or by the past; to 
get away from cliches - to get free.” 

4. Titles like To be looke tl at with one eve, close to. for 
almost an hour , play with the viewer and directly lead 
to content. 

5. Artwork which is conceptually based, must translate, 
through the media and composition, its intentions to 
the viewer. 

Images: 



Perception of Aesthetic and Expressive Stimuli 

• awareness of sensory experiences in the manufactured 
and high-tech world 

• natural phenomenon 

figurative inclinations of man 

• treatise on concept: an artistic manifesto 

• classical emphasis on art as an intellectual discourse 




Bicycle Wheel, 1913 

Wooden stool and metal bicycle 

wheel 

A good example of the Dadaist inten^ 
tions. 




L.H.O.O.Q., 1919 

Rectified Readymade: pencil on a repro- 
duaion 7 3/4” x 4 7/8” 

Sporting fun here of one of the 
Renaissances most pure images. 

Bridges the three languages of Art 







Nude Desending a Staircase No. 2 
24 X 14 1/2 inches 
Philadelphia museum of Art 
(Abstraction with non-objective 
concerns toward pure fluidity) 
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Non-Objective Expression 




Sample Instructional UNtTS 



Appendix G 



Artistic Thinking Summary Report 



DIRECTIONS: Please complete the assesimem summary report form after testing and evaluating the results of a random sample of 4ih 
grade, 7th grade, and 1 1th grade students during the 4th quarter of the school year. Send a copy of the completed summary form to the 
Department Chairperson. Use the abbreviated ARTS PROPEL Assessment Criteria listed when evaluating pupil responses to the speci* 
fied performance tasks. Record the random sample's average for each skill area on two separate forms - one for grade 4 and one for grade 
6. Add your interpretive comments. Send a copy of the completed summary forms to the Department Chairperson. 

Sample Selection: Place all student’s names in the designated grade in a container and withdraw 20 names (you may test the entire grade 
population if you choose). These are your subjects. 

Task Conditions: Use a quiet room where a still life may be set up that is clearly visible to all subjects and where three art reproductions 
may be easily viewed. Provide a maximum of 70 minutes of actual working time in one 80-minute period or two 40-minute periods. 
Provide pencils, white drawing paper, and composition paper. Send students who finish early to another class (or give them another quiet 
task). 

Task Directions : 



I. Production : "Drawing from Observation and Imagination” 

1. Draw the still life arrangement as you see it. 

2. Create an imaginative drawing of anything that interests you. 

IL Pcfception/Reflection ; "Self Assessment of Still Life and Imaginative Drawing” 

Write about your two drawings describing what you were trying to do. 

• What was most suaessful? 

What would you change or improve? 

Which drawing do you prefer? Why? 



HI. Pcrccption/RefleaiQn ; "Responding to Three Types of Aesthetic Expression" 



Representation Art 


(Tide 


Artist 


) 


Abstract Art 


mde 


Artist 




Non-Objective Art 


mde 


Artist 





1. List what you see in each of the three artworb on display. 

2. Describe the composition of each of the three artworks. 

3. What is the meaning of each of the three artworks? 

4. Which works do you prefer? Why? 



A pproach to Work : Note the work habits of each subject. Record the time spent on each 
engagement/pursuit on a one to five scale. 



UlC 



o 

ERIC 
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Artistic Thinking Summary Report Form 



School Grade Date 

Random Sample Size Total Grade L.cvel Enrollment 

Evaluation Scale: I • No evidence, 5 - Considerable evidence 

Still Life Imaginative 

I. Productio n Skills Dr a w i n g Dr a w i n g 

- Craft 

- Inventiveness 



Average Sample 

Score 



Expressiveness 



II. Perception, 

Reflection Skills 

- Awareness of 
sensuous aspects 
of experience and 
aesthetic qualities 

of materials and forms 

- Ability and 
proclivity to assess 
own work 

- Ability to articulate 
artistic goals 



III. Perception, Representational 

Reflection Skill All 

' Capacity to make 
discriminations 
and connections 
about art and life 

- Ability and 

proclivity to take 
on role of critic 



IV. Approach to Work Task I 

- Engagement 
Pursuit 



Production Skills Subtotal 



Pcrccption/Reflection Skills Subtotal 



Abstract 

An 



Non-Objective 

An 



Perception/Reflection Skills Subtotal 

Task II Task 111 



Approach to W^ork Subtotal 
Total Average Score of Class Sample 



Teacher Interpretive Comments of Assessment Scores: 
Implications for Program Adjustment: 
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Turning A Standard Into Curriculum And Assessment 



Appendix H 



APPENDIX H 



TURNING A STANDARD INTO CURRICULUM AND ASSESSMENT 



Blank Form 

Example Based On 8th Grade Music 
Example Based On 12th Grade Theatre 
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enable students to demonstrate consider how the assessment task can ask 

their mastery of other students to apply a wider variety of skills 

standards/ objectives. and understandings. 
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To find out whether students have mastered Content Standard 7 (Evaluating 
music and music performances), the assessment task could also ask students 
to evaluate their own improvisation on the dimensioi« described in the 
above objective, or to compare one of their early attempts at improvisation to 
their final attempt 
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Sample Content (Repertoire/Literature) Guidelines 
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APPENDIX I 



SAMPLE CONTENT (REPERTOIRE/LITERATURE) GUIDELINES 



Guidelines for selecting stimulus materials for instructional exercises in dance, music, theatre and the visual 
arts are presented on pages 297 - 300. These guidelines were published by the Council of Chief State School 
Officers (CCSSO) in 1994 in Arts Education Assessment and Exercise Specifications. The CCSSO document tar^ 
geted the 1996 National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) in arts education. 
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Sample Content (Repertoire/Literature) Guidelines 



Appendix I 



Guidelines For Selecting Stimulus Materials For Dance Exercises 





Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 




30% 


40% 


30% 




Include the following 


Include the following 


Include the following 




American dance forms: 


movement forms from 


movement forms from 


Vernacular Dance 


• Folk 


popular culture: 


popular culture. 




• Square 


• jazz 

• Tap 

• Popular 
• Musical Theatre 


• Jazz 

• Tap 

• Popular 
• Music Video 
• Musical Theatre 




40% 


30% 


40% 

Include Western theatrical 




• Creative Movement 


• Creative Movement 


dance forms from the 


Western Theatrical 
Dance 


• Creative Dance 


• Creative Dance 


following historical and 
stylistic periods: 

• Pre-Classic through 

Contemporary 
• First half of 20th 
century' 

• Second half of 20lh 

century^ 

• Post 1960s Modem 

Dance 




30% 


30% 


30% 




Include popular and 


Include popular and 


Include popular and 




theatrical classical dance 


theatrical classical dance 


theatrical classical dance 


Dance Outside the 
Western Tradition 


forms from : 


forms from: 


forms from: 




• Asia 


• Asia 


• Asia 




• Africa 


• Africa 


• Africa 




• Caribbean 


• Caribbean 


• Caribbean 




• Latin America 


• Latin America 


• Latin America 




• Middle East 


• Middle East 


• Middle East 



Refer to Pre-Classic Dance Forms, by Louis HorsL for a complete listing of Western theatrical dance forms from the Pre-Classic period. 
Refer to Ballet and Modern Dance, by Susan Arc, for a complete listing of 20* century Western theatrical dance forms. 
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Guidelines For Selecting Stimulus Materials For Music Exercises 





Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 


Western 


25% 


40% 


40% 


Art Music 


Baroque 


Renaissance 


Medieval 


(By Style Periods) 


through 


through 


through 




Contemporary 


Contemporary 


Contemporary 




50% 


35% 


35% 




• Traditional songs 


Include Grade 4 


Include Grade 8 




(e.g., work songs, 
spirituals, game 


categories, and add: 


categories, and add: 




songs, rounds, 19th 


• blues 


• hybrid or fusion rock 


American Folk and 


century popular 


• gospel 


• historical songs (Civil 


songs, baUads) 


• jazz 


War, Great 


Popular Music 


• country 


Depression 




• Instrumental music 

(e.g., dance tunes, 
ragtime. Dixieland, 
jazz) 

• Contemporary pop 

(e.g., rock, top 100, 
Latin American, 
soul) 


• Broadway musicals 


• reggae 

• jazz standards and 

various jazz sub- 
categories (bebop, 
boogie-woogie) 




25% 


25% 


25% 




• Native American 


Include Grade 4 


Include Grade 8 




Indian 


categories, and add: 


categories, and add : 


Music Outside the 


• Sub-Sahara African 


greater country-specific 


greater country-specific 


Western Tradition 




content (e.g., drumming 


content (e.g., classical 




• Latin American 


from Ghana, calypso 
songs from various 


Indian sitar, Indonesian 
gamelan, world-beat 




1 • Asian 


Caribbean islands, koto 
playing from Japan) 


influence on popular 
music) 
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Sample Content (Repertoire/Literature) Guidelines 



Appendix I 



Guidelines For Selecting Stimulus Materials For Theatre Exercises 



[ 


Grade 4 | 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 


1 


10% 


30% 


40% 


Theatre 


• Dramatic Literature 

• Qiildren’s Plays 


• Rituals 

Native American 
African 

Other Cultures 

• Shakespeare 

• Comedy 

• American Musical 

• Serious Drama 


Draw from Grade 8 
categories, and add: 

• Epic Theatre 

• Spanish Golden Age 

• U.S. Latino 

• African American 

• Asian American 

• Tragedy (Greek) 

• Absurd 

• 20lh Century 
American and 
World Drama 




40% 


25% 


15% 


Literature 


• Fairy tales 

• Folktales 

• Children's Literature 

• Poetry 


Draw from Grade 4 
categories, and add: 

• 19th Century 
American and 
European 

• Modem 

• World 

African, Asian 
Latin American 


Draw from Grade 8 
categories 




10% 


20% 


25% 


Film and 
Television 


• Television 

• Film 


Draw from Grade 4 
categories, and add: 

• Social realism 

• Special effects 


Draw from Grade 8 
categories, and add : 

• Documentary 

A 

• Experimental 

• Foreign films 




40% 


25% 


20% 


Other 


t 

• Visual arts 

1 

• Music 


Draw from Grade 4 
categories, and add: 


Draw from Grade 8 




1 

• Dance 

9* Historical and 


h 

• Anthropology 






1 current events 








1 • Artifacts 







Visual arts, music or dance: a piece of visual art, music or dance to serve as a prompt for creating an improvisation 

^Historical and current events: a depiction of an historical event or a newspaper or magazine clipping of a current event to serve as a prompt 



for creating an improvisation 

Artifacts: e.g., simple tools like an egg bea ter, a bone, a letter, etc. 
Experimental: c.g.,MTV 

1 

Foreign films: e.g., 400 Blows, Dreams, Red Balloon 



Anthropology: rituals or customs from various cultures 
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Guidelines For Selecting Stimulus Materials For Visual Arts Exercises 


The categories for stimulus materials are meant to provide 


a broad view of visual art from a historical as well as 


geographic perspective. It will be important to select images and examples that are appropriate to the grade 


level. Color print reproductions or three-dimensional reproductions of works of art/ design need to reflect the 


diversity of art styles, periods and cultures, as well as representation of fine and folk or craft traditions. 


Geographic Regions/Cultural Groups 


Percent of tasks developed 


African 


15% 


Asian Near /Middle East 


10% 


Far East 


10% 


Australian /Pacific 


10% 


European 


20% 


North America 


20% 


South America 


15% 


lime Periods (Global Scope) 


Percent of tasks developed 


pre-13th century 


20% 


13th - 14th centuries 


10% 


15th - 16th centuries 


10% 


17th - 18th centuries 


15% 


19th century 


15% 


20th century: 1900-1950 


15% 


20th century: 1950-present 


15% 



Media/Processes Guidelines 

Because of the nature of the creative process and the flexible quality of media, it is artificial to list specific media 
and processes according to grade level. Experienced, trained art and design specialists who develop the exercises 
can suggest appropriate exercise-specific materials. 

• A wide range and variety of media and processes should be available including: two-and-three-dimen- 
sional, time and space, wet/dry, direct/ indirect, traditional/high tech. 

• Media and process choices should reflect those likely to be found in most school environments (media 
such as pencil, charcoal, chalk and oil pastels, crayons, color markers, watercolor, acrylic, tempera, 
drawing paper, construction paper, cardboard, foamcore board, mat board, white glue, yam, fabric, clay, 
processes such as drawing, painting, basic printing techniques, sculpture, collage, assemblage). 

• Choice of media and processes is to be relevant to the theme, ideas and cultures represented in a task. 

(For example: If working on a theme of relationship to others through a mask study, it is not appropriate 
to ask students to "copy" an African mask, rather to think of how we "mask" our personalities and 
feelings and design a personal mask for a specific situation related to the students own real-life situa- 
tions.) 

• Media and processes are to be age appropriate. They should be "forgiving" and tolerant of handling by 
young and/or inexperienced students. Media choices should be of good quality. All major manufacturers 
of art media have a range of quality which conform to the high health and safety standards of most 
schools. 
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Professional Teaching Standards For Music And Visual Arts 
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APPENDIX J 

PROFESSIONAL TEACHING STANDARDS 
FOR MUSIC AND VISUAL ARTS 



Discipline-based professional teaching standards for teachers of music and visual arts, presented on pages 302 - 
305, were published by the Connecticut State Department of Education in Connecticut's Common Core of Teach- 
ing (1999)- These standards represent the unique knowledge, skills and competencies required for successful 
teachers of art and music. Collectively, the discipline-specific standards and the "foundational skills and com- 
petencies" — which are common to all teachers from pre-kindergarten through Grade 12 — outline the knowledge, 
skills and competencies that teachers in each discipline must develop to help their students learn and perform at 
high levels. 
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Discipline-Based Professional Teaching Standards 
For Teachers Of Music 

I. Knowledge of Music 

Music teachers research and are knowledgeable about a variety of music from diverse 
cultural traditions and historical periods, including contemporary. Key domains of knowl- 
edge include: 

• representative musical works and composers; 

• distinguishing characteristics of representative music genres; 

• performance practices for representative music genres; and 

• exemplary conductors, performers and performing groups. 

II. Applied Musicianship 

Music teachers coiiununicate about, respond to, create and perform music accurately and 
artistically. Key domains include the ability to: 

• convey artistry and musical ideas through conducting and expressive gesture; 

• respond to (select, analyze, interpret and evaluate the quality of) music and music 
performance with artistic insight; 

• create (imagine, plan, make, evaluate, refine, present) improvised and/or composed 
melodies, accompaniments, arrangements and variations; 

• perform (select, analyze, interpret, rehearse, evaluate, refine and present) a varied 
repertoire, and/or appropriate accompaniments; 

• sight-sing simple melodies; 

• perform music accurately and artistically from notation on at least one primary 
instrument; and 

• demonstrate appropriate tone and performance techniques on a variety of second- 
ary instruments, including voice, keyboard instrument, standard beginning-level 
band and orchestral instruments, and standard classroom instruments. 

III. Importance of Music 

Music teachers draw on an vmderstanding of the nature and significance of music and its 
relationship to other arts and disciplines, to communicate its aesthetic, educational and 
societal value. 

IV. Creating Music 

Music teachers plan and provide sequential, developmentally appropriate instruction that 
empowers students to independently create (imagine, plan, make, evaluate, refine and 
present) music through improvisation, arranging, harmonization and composition. Mu- 
sic teachers help students develop the skills and understandings - aural, theoretical, nota- 
tional, technical - and personal "voice" which provide the foundation for creating music 
that is both technically sound and expressive. 
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V. Performing Music 

Music teachers plan and provide sequential, developmentally appropriate instruction that 
empowers students to independently perform (select, analyze, interpret, rehearse, evalu- 
ate, refine and present) music. Music teachers help students develop the skills and under- 
standings - aural, technical, notational, stylistic, expressive - necessary to perform accu- 
rately and artistically. 

VI. Responding to Music 

Music teachers plan and provide sequential, developmentally appropriate instruction that 
empowers students to independently respond to (select, analyze, interpret and evaluate) 
music. Music teachers help students develop the aural and theoretical skills and under- 
standings, vocabulary and familiarity with representative musical examples that provide 
the foundation for understanding and communicating about music. 

VII. Leanung Environment 

Music teachers establish and maintain a positive environment, conducive to developing 
students' independent musicianship and future participation in music. 

VIII. Reflection and Professional Growth 

Music teachers pursue lifelong learning through reflective practice, musical and profes- 
sional development, and participation in music making. 

IX. Leadership 

Music teachers help their school and community develop an appropriate vision of, and 
commitment to providing, a quality music/ arts education for all students. 
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Discipline-Based Professional Teaching Standards 
For Teachers Of Visual Arts 

I. Knowledge of Visual Arts 

Art teachers research and respond knowledgeably to art forms, artists arid works from 
diverse historical and contemporary cultures. Key domains of knowledge include: 

• representative artists, art works, artifacts and objects in a variety of media; 

• key characteristics of representative genres and styles from diverse cultures, peoples 
and historical periods; 

• traditions in and influences of art, design and the making of artifacts; and 

• art criticism and aesthetics. 

II. The Making of Art 

Art teachers convey meaning through skillful art making in a variety of media. Key do- 
mains of knowledge include: 

• a high level of technicjue and expressiveness in at least one visual medium, and 

• appropriate technique and processes in a variety of visual media, including. 

— 2-dimensional (such as drawing, painting, print-making and photography), 

— 3-dimensional (such as sculpture, ceramics and crafts), and 

— computers and other electronic media (such as video and film). 

III. Importance of the Visual Arts 

Art teachers understand the nature and significance of the visual arts and the connections 
to other arts, other disciplines and daily life to articulate the educational, communicative, 
historical and cultural values of the visual arts. 

IV. Curriculum Planning 

Art teachers design comprehensive, sequential curriculum that is developmentally ap- 
propriate and empowers students to carry out the artistic processes of creating and re- 
sponding to art. 

V. Knowledge of Students ^ . . 

Art teachers plan and implement instruction that reflects knowledge of students artistic, 

intellectual and physical development. 

VI. Instructional Resources u i • a 

Art teachers create, select and adapt a variety of appropriate art works, technologies and 

other resources to plan and support student learning. 
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VII. Instruction 

Art teachers use a variety of safe and developmentally appropriate art media, techniques, 
teaching methods and strategies to promote a high level of understanding and artistic 
achievement. 

VIII. Reflection and Professional Growth 

Art teachers pursue lifelong learning and improvement through reflective practice, artis- 
tic and professional development, and participation in art making. 

IX. Leadership 

Art teachers articulate and enhance the role of the arts and arts education in the school 
and community as well as demonstrate organizational skills and take an active role in 
educational decision making. 
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SAMPLE MUSIC ENSEMBLE REPERTOIRE CYCLE AND LITERATURE LIST 



Region 15 Middle School Instrumental Repertoire Cycle 
Region 15 High School Band And Orchestra Repertoire Cycle 
Region 15 Middle School And High School Chorus Repertoire Cycle 
East Hartford Band Cycle For Style/Genres, Grades 5-12 
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East Hartford Schools Band Cycle of Style/Genres Grades 5-12 



Year 1 : Baroque 
(Blues, Dixieland, Jazz) 



Year 4: Contemporary 
(Marc?hes, World) 



Year 2: Classical 
(Overtures, Musicals, 
Transcriptions) 



Year 3: Romantic 
(Program Music, Movie Themes, 
English Wind Band Literature) 



East Hartford students enter the above wind band style/genre cycle when they 
begin instrumental study in grade five, and repeat the cycle at a higher level of 
sophistication beginning in the ninth grade. 

This cycle indicates in bold letters the primary style/genre focus for each of the 
four years, and lists in parentheses the secondary styles/genres of literature that 
will also be studied. 

Students will study a variety of quality literature selected by the music teachers to 
develop their understanding of each of the primary focus areas. They will study 
each secondary style/genre through one in-depth study unit built around a 
selected work. 
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East Hartford Public Schools 
Middle School Band Literature 
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Contemporary 

Description: Based on Holst Second Suite; uses Dargason and Greensieeves; study of two folk songs;6/8 combined with 
Va. Students can listen to and analyze original version to make comparisons. (Fennell version) 



Chorale and Variation Anne McGinty Queenwood ThemeA/ar 2 2, 3, 6, 9, 

Description: This piece provides students with the opportunity to develop independent and ensemble skills while 
experiencing a quality Bach transcription of a 15“’ century Latin hymn. Students can list methods of varying the melody 
and create their own variation. 
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OVERTURES 

The “overture" genre lends itself to discussions of historical context, which can lead into the study of 
opera overtures and instrumental overtures. Most concert band overtures tend to be one-movement 
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The New American Folk RhapsexJy by Ellio Del Borgo; Medium 

Featuring: Sweet Betsy from Pike and Skip to My Lou 

West Highlands Sojum by Robert Sheldon; Medium 

Twas in the Moon of Wintertime by Robert W. Smith; Medium Advanced 

Featuring the traditional Huron Indian/Canadian carol 
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1.0 Recognition of Religious Beliefs and Customs 

1.1 No religious belief or nonbelief shall be promoted by the school district or its employees and none 
should be disparaged. 

1.2 Except as set forth in Paragraph 1.3 below, students and staff members should be excused without 
penalty from participating in activities which are contrary to their religious beliefs. 

1.3 Administrators may require students and staff to participate in such activities if, in the administrator's 
judgment (1) non-participation would seriously impair important instructional objectives, and (2) 
there is no less intrusive method for achieving those important instructional objectives. 

2.0 Religious Days 

2.1 The school district's calendar should be prepared to accommodate major religious days (a day of 
historical and cultural significance that affects a number of students) to the extent practicable, so as 
to minimize conflicts with personal observance of religious days. 

2.2 Student absences from school, or from extracurricular activities, to observe a religious day shall be 
excused without penalty. 

2.3 Parents who wish to have their children excused from school or extracurricular activities for reli- 
gious purposes shall so advise the principal or designee in writing. 

2.4 When the school is in session on a major religious day no examinations shall be given, no major new 
assignments shall be made, and no new areas of study shall be introduced. 

3.0 Religion In the Curriculum 

3.1 The historical and contemporary value, and the origin of the religious days may be addressed in 
elementary and secondary curricula, if presented in an unbiased and objective manner without 
indoctrination. 

3.2 The inclusion of religious literature, music, drama and the arts in the curriculum and in school 
activities is permitted. Such educational programs must be: 
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a. intrinsic to the learning experience in the various fields of study; 

b. presented objectively; 

c. accurate in content; and 

d. developmentally and age-appropriate. 



c. 



d. 



3.3 Such education programs should be the direct and sole responsibility of Board of Education em- 
ployees whose employment requires a state certificate. 
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3.4 Religious themes in the arts, literature and history should be only as extensive as necessary for a 
balanced and comprehensive study of these areas. Such studies should neither promote nor inhibit 
religious belief or nonbelief. 

3.5 Religious symbols, such as a cross, menorah, crescent. Star of David, creche, symbols of Native 
American religions, or other symbols that are part of a religious day are permitted as a teaching aid 
or resource provided that: 

a. the sole purpose of the religious day display is educational; and 

b. such symbols are displayed on a temporary basis as an example of the cultural and religious 
heritage of the religious day. 

3.6 Student-initiated expressions to questions or assignments which reflect their beliefs or nonbeliefs 
about religious themes shall be accommodated, provided that classroom instruction shall maintain 
neutrality as to matters of religion. 

3.7 Students may express a religious belief or nonbelief in compositions, art forms, music, speech and 
debate, provided that such expression does not interfere with classroom instruction or the responsi- 
bility to maintain neutrality as to matters of religion in the educatiorial programs of the district. 
Teachers should not encourage or discourage such expressions. 

4.0 Administration 

4.1 The principal shall be responsible for observing the Board of Education policy and these guidelines 
in planning and supervising instructional activities in the schools. 



(Adopted 6/23/92) 
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POLICY ON SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 
South Windsor Public Schools 



Recognition Of Pluralism 

To endorse pluralism is to understand and appreciate the differences that exist among the nation's citizens. It is to 
see these differences as a positive force in the continuing development of a society which professes a wholesome 
respect for the intrinsic worth of every individual. 

The South Windsor school district recognizes its responsibility to prepare students to accept and value diversity and 
develop positive attitudes about the richness and greatness of a pluralistic society. 

Accordingly; the school district shaU foster understanding and mutual respect regarding race, gender, ethmcity, 
socioeconomic background and religious beliefs. 



Religious Beliefs And Customs 

The school district shall encourage aU students and staff members to appreciate and be respectful of each other's 
views on religion. The curriculum at every level presents opportunities for providing learning experiences to de- 
velop understanding, appreciation and respect for religious diversity. 

Religious institutions and practices are central to human experience, past and present. An education excluding such 
a significant aspect of human culture would be incomplete. In presenting information concerning religion, the school 
district and its staff must recognize the responsibility under the state cind federal constitution to remain neutral with 
regard to religion and not to inhibit or advance any particular viewpoint as to religion. Teaching about religion 
should be conducted in a factual, objective and respectful manner. 



(Adopted 6/10/97) 
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APPENDIX M 



CONNECTICUT PUBLIC ARTS-CENTERED 
AND ARTS MAGNET SCHOOLS 



Editor^ Note: A discussion of the differences between arts-centered and arts magnet schools can be found in Chap- 
ter 5 on pages 217 and 218. Listings provided in Appendbc M were current at the time publication. 



HOT Schools 

Connecticut's network of HOT (Higher Order Thinking) Schools consists of arts-centered schools that organize their 
curriculums around the arts, the other academics and democracy. Although the original HOT Schools were elemen- 
tary schools, the program has been gradually expanding into secondary-level schools. For further information con- 
tact the Connecticut Commission on the Arts at (860) 566-4770 or see http://www.ctarts.org/hot/index.htm 



Elementary And Middle Schools 

University of Hartford Magnet School (UHMS) 

196 Bloomfield Avenue, Hartford, CT 06105 
Tel. (860) 236-2899 Fax (860) 236-2062 
http://www.hartford.edu/ 

Grade Level: PK-4 Enrollment: 296 

Participating Districts: Avon, Bloomfield, Farmington, Hartford, Simsbury, West Hartford, Wethersfield 

This magnet school on the University of Hartford campus is based on the theory of multiple intelligences developed 
by Howard Gardner of Harvard University. This theory proposes that each person has the ability to develop a 
variety of different kinds of "intelligences." Gardner has identified eight distinct types of intelligence: linguistic, 
logical-mathematical, spatial, musical, bodily-kinesthetic, interpersonal, intrapersonal and naturalistic. UHMS is 
founded on the belief that each of these eight types of intelligence has importance in a child's life. Each of the 
intelligences provides an avenue for greater learning. UHMS will help students develop their basic skills by piesent- 
ir\g a pre kindergarten through Grade 4 curriculum that is aligned with The Connecticut Framework: K-12 Curricular 
Goals and Standards. 

Rotella Interdistrict Magnet School 
380 Pierpont Road, Waterbury, CT 06705-3905 
Tel. (203) 574-8168 Fax (203) 574-8045 
Grade Level: PK-5 Enrollment: 521 

Participating Districts: Bristol, Cheshire, Monroe, Naugatuck, Newtown, Plymouth, Thomaston, Waterbury, 
Watertown, Wolcott 

This school includes an after-school enrichment program with emphasis on the fine arts, an interactive multimedia 
program using state-of-the-art audio and video equipment, computer technology, a prekindergarten program, full- 
day kindergarten, a breakfast program and special education programs highlighted by an applied behavioral analy- 
sis program. The world of the arts will be inhised into the curriculum in a team-oriented program recognizing each 
student's individual abilities in the realm of multiple intelligences. 
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Betsy Ross Arts Middle Magnet School 
185 Barnes Ave., New Haven, CT 06513 
Tel. (203) 946-8974 Fax (203) 946-5824 
http://www.rossarts.org/ 

Grade Level: 5-8 Enrollment: 340 

Participating Districts: Ansonia, Branford, Clinton, East Haven, Guilford, Hamden, Milford, New Haven, North 
Branford, North Haven, Oxford, Shelton, West Haven, Wolcott, Regional School District 5 

At the Betsy Ross Arts Middle Magnet School, children are taught to see, think and move in ways they never consid- 
ered before. The school's philosophy is that the skills of the artist - a creative approach to problem solving and an 
ability to express oneself - are the same skills required in all academic disciplines. It is the school's goal to help 
students make the connections; understand how one art form builds on another; see how all disciplines relate to one 
another; and draw on their arts experience to develop a new approach to learning. Academic instruction covers 
language arts, math, social studies, science and optional foreign language. The arts program is taught by profes- 
sional artists. Students work daily with practicing artists who provide instruction in visual arts, theatre, dance, 
music, creative writing and photography. Each student attends classes in four or five of these areas to gain familiar- 
ity with the basic art forms, chooses a specialty, and pursues in-depth study with one of the artist/ teachers in twice- 
weekly sessions. 

Part-Day High School Programs 

ACES Educational Center for the Arts 
55 Audubon Street, New Haven, CT 06510 
Tel. (203) 777-5451 Fax (203) 782-3596 
http://www.ace8.kl2.ct.us/programs/arts/eca/eca.asp 
Grade Level: 9-12 Enrollment: 237 



Participating Districts: Branford, Cheshire, East Haven, Fairfield, Guilford, Hamden, Madison, Meriden, Milford, 
New Haven, Newtown, North Haven, Oxford, Seymour, Shelton, Stratford, Wallingford, West Haven, Wolcott, Re- 
gional School Districts 5, 9 and 15 

The Educational Center for the Arts offers programs in dance, instrumental and vocal music, poetry/prose, theatre 
and visual arts. The curriculum is designed to develop student talent by placing students in courses or projects 
where they work as an artist with a professional artist/teacher to achieve a balance in developing techmcal skills, 
imagination and critical thinking skills. Students attend half time. 

Greater Hartford Academy of the Arts 
15 Vernon Street, Hartford, CT 06106 
Tel. (860) 757-6300 Fax (860) 757-6382 
http://www.crec.org/academy/ 

Grade Level: 9-12 Enrollment: 331 

Participating Districts: Avon, Bloomfield, Bolton, Bristol, Colchester, Coventry, CromweU, East Granby, East Hamp- 
ton, East Hartford, East Wmdsor, Ellington, Enfield, Farmington, Glastonbury, Granby, Hartford, Litchfield, Manches- 
ter, Meriden, Middletown, New Britain, Newington, Rocky Hill, Simsbury, South Windsor, Southington, Suffield, 
Tolland, Torrington, Vernon, West Hartford, Wethersfield, Winchester, Windsor, Windsor Locks, Woodstock, Re- 
gional School Districts 4, 6, 7, 8, 13, 17 and 19 

The Greater Hartford Academy of the Arts offers basic and advanced study in seven arts areas — music, theatre, 
dance, visual arts, film and television, theatre production and design, and creative writing. The educational goals of 
the program are to develop talent in high school students, thereby developing their self-confidence and self-esteem, 
to enhance understanding of and appreciation for cultural diversity; to foster flexible ways of thinking; to engage the 
imagination; and to expose students to performances by professional artists. Students attend half time. 
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Regional Center for the Arts (RCA) 

510 Bamum Avenue, 3rd Floor, Bridgeport, CT 06608 
Tel. (203) 368-6006 Fax (203) 365-8846 

http://www.ces.kl2.ct.us/new/magnetschools/regional/rca/index.htm 
Grade Level: 9-12 Enrollment: 170 

Participating Districts: Bridgeport, Fairfield, Monroe, Stratford, Trumbull and other Fairfield County towns 

The Regional Center for the Arts is a performing arts magnet high school serving students in Grades 9-12. RCA's 
student body reflects the racial, ethruc and socioeconomic diversity of the greater Bridgeport region. Students attend 
their local public high schools in the morning and attend RCA Monday through Thursday from 1:45 to 4:30 p.m. 
Elective high school credits, which may be applied toward graduation requirements at the discretion of the sending 
school district, are earned at the school through the study of dance, theater, musical theater, film/ video production, 
and some creative script writing. Through these departments the courses provide a broad understanding of the 
history and criticism of the arts through interdisciplinary study. RCA's performing arts traiiung program is designed 
to prepare students to pursue professional careers and postsecondary studies. The curriculum is professionally ori- 
ented, highly structured and academically rigorous. Commitment to serious study is expected of all students. 



Full-Day High School 

Cooperative Arts and Humanities High School 
444 Orange Street, New Haven, CT 06511 
Tel. (203) 946-5923 Fax (203) 946-5926 
e-mail: coophs@juno.com 

http://www.aces.kl2.ct.us/programs/arts/coop/index.asp 
Grade Level: 9-12 Enrollment: 400 



Participating Districts: Ansonia, Branford, Cheshire, Clinton, East Haven, Guilford, Hamden, Madison, Milford, 
New Haven, North Branford, North Haven, Shelton, Wallingford, West Haven, Wolcott, Regional School District 5 

The school's mission is to offer a quality arts-focused curriculum within the context of a comprehensive college 
preparatory program. The Co-op is Connecticut's only full-time arts and academic high school, offering courses in 
theatre, dance, music, visual arts and creative writing, along with regular high school academic subjects. Interdisci- 
plinary projects and partnerships with Yale University, Southern Connecticut State University and local arts and 
community organizations are an integral part of the school's program. 



National Sources For Further Information 

Magnet Schools of America 
P.O. Box 8152 
The Woodlands, TX 77387 
(800) 462-5526 

e-mail: director@magnet.edu 

International NETWORK of Performing and Visual Arts Schools 

5505 Connecticut Ave., NW #280 

Washington, DC 20015 

Phone: (202)966-2216 

Fax: (202)966-2283 

http://artsschoolsnetwork.org/ 
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